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ADVERTISEMENT. 



THE following papers are part of the stoc^ 
in trade of a Projector^ who is about to 
retire from business. They have been on view 
for some years in the Gentleman's Maga* 
ziN£^ and are noAv offered for sale. While on 
view, the Proprietor was encouraged by many 
flattering requests to produce them in their 
present form; but whether these requests 
have led him into a mistake of which he wiU 
have cause to repent, or whether his compli- 
ance will be justified by an increased demand^ 
are circumstances on which he cannot spe- 
culate. In their present state, they are not 
precisely what they were when first exhibited. 
While viewed in conjunction with articles of 
perhaps equal or greater importance, it was 
not for him to determine the exact share of 
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IV ADVERTISEMENT. 

attention paid to them. To enable them^ 
therefore^ to stand alone^ he has endeavoured 
to introduoe many corrections and alterations^ 
and has vi^hoUy omitted some arddes^ which 
either appeared trifling in themselves^ or^ from 
their temporary nature, were not quite con* 
sistent with his plan. He now leaves them to 
their fate, witli the natural anxiety of one who 
has done his best^ be it ever so little ; and has 
pnly to add that the articles signed Old BuU 
lion in N® 16 — Quidjmnc in N*" 16 — Simon 
Somnus in N** 19. and Scipio Speculator in 
N® 46. were received from unknown Corre- 
spondents. 



London^ Sept i, 1811. 
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^* Q^od ma^ ad nos 
Pertioet, et nescire maiuin est^ agitanms : Utrumne 
Divitiis boiuines, an sintvirtate beati? 
Quidve ad amicitias, usus rectumne^ trabat nos ? 
Et quae sit uatura boni, summumque quid eju»?^* HoiC 

January l809. 
C^OMPARISOKS have been so often instituted^ 
in order to illustrate the difficulties with which 
he is surrounded who makes his fii^st appear** 
ance as a periodical writer^ that I shall omit 
any attempt to conciliate the favour, or sur- 
prize the fancy erf my readers by a lucky hit 
of the kind. It may be sufficient, I hope, in 
order to preserve the accustomed shew of mo- 
desty, that I have ranked myself by name 
among a race of nlen the most despised of all 
VOL. 1. B human 
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human beings^ and generally the most unfor- 
tunate ; that I claim no other than that atten- 
tion^ almost exhausted^ which is usually be- 
stowed on Projectors, and that I acknow- 
ledge myself possessed of no better chance for 
success in my schemes, than my predecessors 
have had in theirs. 

In such an act of voluntary humility, which 
the censorious are welcome to consider as dis- 
guised vanity, I trust it will be owned I am not 
behind those whom I dare not approach in any 
other quality. He that called himself a Tatler, 
a Rambler, or an Idler, might naturally expect 
support from that party whose disposition and 
pursuits were implied in his tide, and which 
was neither few in numbers or in consequence, 
although he confessedly excluded himself from 
the favour of every other class of mankind. 
But in owning myself a Projector, without 
inviting the aid of any, I have alarmed the sus- 
picions and the contempt of all ; and my down- 
£aill, when it comes, will be so much in the 
natural course of things, as to occasion neither 
wonder nor pity, for ^^ it might have easily 
been foreseen,*' and *^who could expect any 
thing else from a Projector ?*' 

In truth, whether successful or unsuccessful, 
Projectors have in all ages been held in low 

estimation. 
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estimation. Pope ranks them in very sorry 
company : 

*' Astrologers that future fates foreshew^ 
Projectors^ Quacks, and lawyers not a few.** 

Steele himself, who may be supposed much 
better acquainted with the subject, as he is the 
Abch-Projector of this nation, and once con- 
ceived the stupendous plan 6f wfortning its 
morals, which we have all been since nib- 
bling at, says, " There cannot be a more ridi- 
culous animal than one who seems to regard 
the good of others. He in civil life, tvhose 
thoughts turn upon schemes which mnj be of 
general benefit, without farther reflection, is 
called a PROJECfoR." By the important words 
*^ farther reflection*' this author undoubtedly 
means, without any advantage to themselves, 
which is said to be too fitequently the case with 
the tribe of Projectors. And yet I have known 
many of them whose schemes were, to say the 
least, as beneficial to themselves as to any one 
else ; and this would, perhaps, be oftener the 
case, if there were a good understanding be* 
tween the party offering the scheme and the 
party accepting it. 

Mr. Addison, who likewise ought to have 
mentioned men of my unfortunate name with 
more respect and commiseration, asserts that, 

♦ b2 at 
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at a coffisehottsey he ibund out a man to be a 
Projector *^by the shabbiness of his dress^ 
the extravagance of his conceptions, and the 
hurry of his speech/' Features so strongly 
marked as these cannot, indeed, be ivell mis- 
taken, if it shall be once agreed that they 
are the distinguishing characteristics of Pro- 
jectors. 3ut I hope on some future occasion 
to be able to prov^ that they will not apply to 
all Projectors, of whom some certainly think 
justly,, speali slowly, and have credit with their 
tayloi:« Jn the mean time, I, shall content 
myself with allowing, that there is a particular 
jjpecies of Prelector who may be discovered by 
these badges of a contriving genius. I have 
known a few such in our times^ and indeed 
they cannot affect concealment ; for, their pro* 
Jects being mostly of a political kind, they are 
obliged to frequent coffeehouses, and other 
public meetings, in order to announce what, 
in a dearth of credit with booksellers, it may 
not be \, convenient to commit to the press. 
Now of this class of political Projectors, as 
far as my observation extends, ^^ extravagance 
of conceptions'' belongs prindpally to those 
gentlemen who deal in schemes of the whole- 
sale kind, who undertake very laigely for the 
good of mankind, and are for overturning go- 

vemmentt^ 
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vemmeiits, and throwing nations into confn- 
flton. The means whereby diis is to be done 
are very: ciften' dispropordoned, in all human 
appearance, to the end; as when the tyran- 
nical speak of liberty, and the most worthless 
of mankind oSkr sdieines of Imppiness. Bijrt 
my readers nrast here observe that this is the 
great boast of all such Pr€i|eetors, namely, (hat 
the essence of dieir «rt oonMsts in effecting the 
hi^best pmposes by the lowest mes^s^ or in 
tonmng the greatest plans with the most insig- 
raficant m^iterialscaid the least labour; and 
this oecbncmiy enters largely into didr practice, 
whether a government is to be overtamed, or 
a sho{d!:eeper to be taken in, whedier a mnlti* 
tttde is to be deceived, or a bailiff eluded. 

The oth» characteristic mentioned by Mr. 
Addison, is ^^ hurry of speech.^' This belongs 
to PrcxjeGtors whose plans seldom go farther 
than words, and who are, therefore, so ex- 
tremely deisrous of ^peaking tiieir minds, that 
their woods are tai^fat to make their escape 
with precipitation, and without waitii^ for 
any 4)ider or arrangement. As to the ^^ shabbi- 
ness x)f dress'^ noted so pointedly by the Spec- 
tator, it is a well known characteristic that be- 
longs almost exclusively to projecting finan- 
ciers; who, in their anxiety to ^fray the 
^ expences 
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expences of the nation^ are apt to overlook their 
own little concerns^ and who become ena- 
moured of round numbers^ and speak of mil- 
lions with a grand and imposing emphasis. 
This kind partiality for the publick is soon ob- 
served to spread over their whole appearance 
the infallible mark of distinction here noticed. 
But such are not held in very high estimation ; 
and some of them have been peculiarly unfortu- 
nate^ partly owing to the inattention of mini- 
stets of state^ who are always inclined to think 
themselves the bast judges of what belongs to 
their office, and partly to the ungrateful n^lect 
pf the publick at large, so that it frequently 
happens that'' a man shall be able to pay the 
debts of th<$ nation in a few years, who knows 
not wheire to procure credit for the next meal. 
Indeed, there is this fatality attending the 
financial Projector, that he never meddles with 
the subject of debt until he is deeply involved 
in it, and never undertakes any thing for the 
nation but what he can no longer practise for 
himself. J have always advised those with 
whpm my advice is likely to prevail, to avoid 
such dangerous projects as are not to be en- 
tered upon without a capital, but I cannot say 
I have been very successful. For this reason, 
J am sometimes inclined to think that poverty 

and 
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and seclusion have a natural tendency to 
bring on fits of financial calculation^ and that 
some men learn to raise budgets and loans as 
birds are taught to sing, by being confined in 
a dark room. 

I must, however, add with respect to the 
above classes of political Projectors, that they 
do not belong to our family : and, however nu- 
merous they may have been lately (for some 
rank them among the miseries of war), the 
success of their plans is not so frequent or be- 
neficial as to recommend them to wise and con- 
siderate persons. I must, therefore, as a neces- 
sary recommendation to the favour of my rea- 
ders, disclaim all connexion with them, as well 
as with the religious Projectors of late years, 
who have been particularly distinguished by 
** extravagance of conceptions;" and some of 
them, I trust, have not been deprived of that 
other characteristic, " shabbiness of dress ;" at 
least, it seems to belong to, and ought ever to 
accompany those who have attempted to sub- 
stitute the " filthy rags*' of impiety for the more 
pure ** robe of righteousness.*' 

But still I hope that, with the exceptions al- 
ready stated, it may not be altogether dishonour- 
able to enlist in the band of Projectors ; and, 
among other inducements of a personal nature, 

I am 
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I am encouraged in this attempt by the liberal 
sentiments of Dr. Samuel Johnson^ himself a 
worthy member of the corps, who thus vindi- 
cates the genuine race of Projectors : " By 
the unreasonable distribution of praise and 
blame^ none have suffered oftener than Pro- 
jectors^ whose rapidity of imagination and 
vastness of design raise 6uch envy in their fel- 
low mortals^ that every eye watches their fall, 
and every heart exults at their distresses." In 
another place this eminent author says^ and a 
knost consoling decision it is, ^^The folly of 
projection is very seldom the folly of a fool.'* 

In forming a design hke the present, it has 
been usual to bespeak the attention of the pub- 
lick, sometimes by a deacription of the audior's 
person, and sometimes by the genealogy of 
his family. With respect to the person of tl\e 
Projector, it would be of little consequence 
to give a description of what, by the constitu- 
tion of periodical writings, is meant to be con- 
cealed. The best delineation may be suspected 
where there can be no oppartuni^. to compare 
it witn the ori^nal ; and jthe circumstances of 
stature, complexion, and feature, have seldom 
much connexion with the movements of the 
pen. Disregarding precedents of thb kind, 
therefore, I shall wear a short hce or a long 

one 
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one as I find it convenient, and ahall ¥uy my 
age jSLud shape according to the sotgect I may 
handle^ or the character I aiay perform. Gksn- 
demen seldom are curious in such matters ; and 
if any lady thinks proper to inqajre, I hare 
instructed my publisher to make me neither 
old nor ugly. 

But as to iamily, were I to indulge so un* 
juirtifiable a passion as the love of ancestry a^ 
my first s^pearance, I might assert, without 
the least hazard of ccmtradictioa, that the Pbo- 
JECTOBS are a faonily of great acdiqiaity, and 
that there are few comtries in which some 
branch ot other of the race has not settled, if 
the word settled can be applicable to persons 
of so various a turn tlfttt they are sometimes 
said even ^^ to move heaven and earth.'' We 
are to be found however in all parts of the 
globe, ai^d may with great confidence put the 
question, 

^ Quae regie in terns nostri non plena laboris ?** 

Nor is the fiunily more nnmirous than the in- 
finity of designs by which they have sought to 
. raise their fame and ^Mrtune. No substance, 
cceaied or uncreated, has escaped their inven- 
tive ^ft convortive powers. Body and mind are 
alike subjected to their experiments : and art 

and 
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and nature are alike pregnant with materials 
for the promotion of their schemes. I must 
confess however, that this variety, although 
honourable to that universal genius which is 
the proud boast of certain modems, has tended 
in a great measure to confound the merit of 
Projectors, and throw an air of ridicule upon 
their labours when viewed in the lump. Most 
of our family have felt ^^ the unreasonable dis- 
proportion of praise or blame ;" and the high 
honours of philosophical research have some- 
times been bestowed on the contriver of only a 
paltry convenience. Thus the name of the in- 
ventor of the telescope is little known to the 
generality of those who have agreed to keep in 
perpetual remembrance the illustrious character 
who first taught us to place a wine-glass on a 
square piece of linen. There are many dis- 
putes among the learned relating to the right 
of Galileo, while that of Doyley is acknow- 
ledged by universal suffrage. And the me- 
mory of the parliamentary renown of a once 
eminent statesman is fast going. into the land 
' of oblivion, while it will never be foigotten 
that he was the first who placed a slice of ham 
between two slices of bread and butter. More 
recently still, a young nobleman has thrust 
himself into the rank of Psojectobs, by no 

other 
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other merit than that of bringing skirts mto 
disrepute, and changing the full-length of a 
great coat to the size of a kit-cat. 

Again it must be remarked, for I do not 
wish to gloss over the little infirmities of our 
order, that Projectors, like poets, are liable to 
fall into the bathos^ when they attempt too 
many things, mixing the heroic with the ludi- 
crous, and the grave with the familiar. It is 
really whimsical to see a plan for introducing 
lax principles of religion in the same volume 
with directions for transplanting hedges ; and 
the same man contriving to make coach-lamps 
stationary, who had just before written on the 
perpetual motion. Yet thus it always is with 
our numerous ^Eimily ; and it must frequently 
remind the publick of Horace's composition of 
a man, a horse, a fish, and a woman. 

In this versatile humour of " putting our 
hands to any thing," while some are con- 
structing iron bridges, others are improving 
green spectacles. While some are forming 
constitutions for new republics, others are en- 
riching their country in the article of wind* 
mills. While some are introducing in new 
shapes the exploded opinions of old infidels, 
others are fitting out vessels to go against wind 
and tide. While some are so aspiring as to 

mount 
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maant to smoaky chiraney^i oikers are bring- 
ing down their ^edius to razor'-irtrops and cork- 
screws. While some Jiq^e raised a mighty 
name by panning revolutions, othet^ have 
given their nights and days to cart-wheels. 
While some have plmnged into favour with 
postmty by the depth of a tunnel, others have 
burst into reputation by the power of steam. 
Nay, one of my acquaintance, a banister, re- 
markable for his skill in o'oss-questioiiing wit- 
nesses^ has spent half his fees in the construc- 
don of pumps; and a v^ ingenious deigy- 
man, who distinguished himself last year on 
the question of residence, has done nothing 
since but md^e experiments on black-^beeUes* 

It is thus that the name of Pjboj£€Toe is 
brought into disgrace^ and frequently supposed 
to imply a restlessness of fancy, and a perpei- 
tual e£Port at useless contrivances. But there 
is certainly nothing in tiie name itself that will 
justify all this. If a Projector falls, he but 
shares ihe fate of m^any others who know not 
. that they, belong to the same class. If the 
matter, indeed, were* seriou^y eonsidered, n 
great portion of mankind who are apt to 
shrink from that name would find that they 
h^ve been Pn^ectors the greater part of their 
lives, but with a strange inversion of purposes^ 

What, 
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What, for exaiii|)le, is a man. wbode fortune 
has beesn scpxandered mi dogs^ horses, and 
gaming-houses, but a Projeetor who has con* 
trived to txaa faknself in the shortest possible 
fl^>aee*of time, and nvith the least assistance 
fhnn art or nature? And what is^a woman 
known onlj in the annak of gaming and adul- 
tery, but a machine contrived bj fashion to 
destroy the happiness of a family, and contri* 
bote to the disgrace of a sex ? 

It nay now be asked, since 1 have disowned 
s« many of the name, m what class I desire to 
be placed, and what is the nature of those pro* ' 
jeets I intend to deliver through the .medium 
oi the Gentleman's Magazine ? The question 
i» £nr,. and diaU not be evaded ; but, as every 
fuAuie paper will be an suiswer, it may at pre- 
sent soffiee to say negatively, that I have no^ 
thmj^ to advance in the arts or sdenees pro- 
perly so eaUcdj I have no imprc^eanente 4^ 
oSEst ia botany, chemistry, agricuhnce, or me- 
chawiCT ; I have made no^ pregress in the dts-* 
cerery of the longitude, and shall not meddle 
with the lever, the axle, the pulley, or the in- 
clined plane. Yet, that I may not seem 
wholly inattentive to such objects, it will pro- 
bably fsdl in my way to oflfer some improve- 
ments, if not upon wheel-carriages, at least 

on 
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on those who use them : and if I have no dis- 
coveries to make of intrigues among ^^ the 
plants/' I shall not fail to attend to those 
which are matured in the hot-houses of dissi- 
pation. I may likewise take notice of some 
new-invented wind-mills, of those schemeci 
which depend on vapour, and of those projects 
of felicity which so frequently end in air. I 
shall not fail to record the explosions which 
attend disappointed vanity and perverted ta- 
lents, and carefully record those variations of 
atmosphere which at certain seasons render 
home pernicious. It will perhaps be found 
that my projects will be as various as my ma- 
terials ; and, what may appear somewhat sin** 
gular, I shall more frequently refer my readers 
to improvements that are very old, than to 
those that, are very new. Among the class of 
Projectors to which I belong, it has been long 
uk error to look forward ratha: than backward, 
ud to neglect old schemes for new, before the 
leW have been proved, and the old worn out 
In mechanics this may be only ridiculous ; in 
morals it has been fatal. 
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" Verteomnes tete in facies ; et contrahe quicquid 
Sive animis, sive arte vales/* Virg. 

*^ Get all the heads you can, no matter bo\v«'* 



February 1802. 

1p secrecy has its advantages, it has its dis- 
advantages likewise. If he who determines 
to carry on his business incog, escapes some 
dangers to which the profession of Author as 
well as Projector is exposed, he is at the same 
time the continual prey of suspicions and fears, 
and may be said to enjoy the snugness rather 
than the security of a private station. He is 
apt to fancy that he is discovered by those who 
are thinking on other subjects, and his fears 
induce him to take to himself casual hints and 
expressions which are not levelled at him. He 
consequently often endeavours to escape when 
there is nothing to fly from, and guards anx* 
iously against detection before he has even ex- 
cited curiosity. 

It 
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It may be thought that one who is sensible 
of all this would be proof against such vain 
apprehensions and imaginations ; but I know 
by experience that Philosophy is a much better 
thing to write about than to practise; and, 
therefore, without boasting of superior resolu- 
tion and firmness, I must humbly take the li- 
berty to shelter myself imder the authority of 
a learned DiVine, who assures his readers, that 
** the best of men are but men at the best/* 

A few days ago I met with an incident 
which certainly tried my courage, and which, 
I hope it will be allowed, was somewhat dis- 
heartening to a Projector in the commence- 
ment erf his public labours. As I was walking 
through the Strand, I happened to overtake a 
man and woman, evidently of the lower order, 
in close conversation. What the subject was 
I had no business to inquire, and no anxiety 
to discover ; and I thought indeed that I had 
heard quite enough, when, on my passing 
them, the woman exclaimed, " Ay, he had 
always too many projects in hk head to do 
any good/' 

Now, although it may be very allowable in 
my literary friends to give me their advice, 
caution me against precipitation, and exhort 
me to weigh well 

^^Quid 
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" Quid ferre recusent, 
Quid valeant humeri/ 

ib» pride of (authorship disdaioB to submit to 
the^ Bueeis and diacoimgQinent of the vulgar^ 
who can be no judges^ or very indifferent ones, 
of tha weighty matters of the qqiU. We are 
less ashamed to he conquered by the lion than 
hy; ananimal of more ignoble breed. It is the 
IddL of the ass which aggravates the injury, 
and tarns n^usfartune into insult. It may be 
aaidy howler, that the ominous words above 
leeorded w^re not addressed to me. Perhaps 
not, although of that I have no proof; yet I 
confess I oQuld not help feeling their force, as 
a man will not he less hurt by a stone thrown 
at mndom &an if it had been pointed. The- 
incident affoedad me many grave and dejecting 
lefflectiona on the usage I may expect, unless 
I can contrive to rescue the name of Proj^- 
TOR from the disrepute into which it has fallen, 
and give a sort of consequence to those who 
confessedly have no object in view but thje 
good of mankind. 

On my arrival at home, I could not help 
imparting the drcumstance to a coniklential 
friend who was wsuting for me, and wiiosie 
opinions seemed in perfect unison with m^ 

VOL. I. c. 
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own, ^^ I sympathize cordially with you," said 
he, " and can enter into your feelings. There ^ 
is nothing hurts us so much as to suffer by 
those whom we think our inferiors. For my 
part, I carry this doctrine rather farther than 
yourself, or than most men. If I am doomed 
to receive injuries of any kind, I own I should 
prefer them at the hands of persons of superior 
rank, 6r even from inanimate objects of the 
better sort. For example, if a man is to kwe 
his^ money on Hounslow-heath or Shooter V 
hill, how much more agreeable to part with it 
to a highwayman genteelly mounted, than to a 
low-bred footpad so poor and miserably fur- 
nislied for his trade, that he is, perhaps, all 
the while frightening you with a brass candle* 
stick ? And if I were to meet with an acci* 
dent in the street, I should certainly prefer a 
patrician to a plebeian casualty. I never pass 
by a clieesemonger's, when tliey are popping 
their cheeses from a cart into the shop, with- 
out shuddering at the disgraceful end of that 
man who should be killed by one of them. 
What a pretty figure a Cheshire cheese would 
make in an Obituary, or a few deal-boards on 
a marble monument ! Who would not prefer 
dying under the Lord Chancellor's coach, or 
even that of the Speaker, to tlie best dray Mr. 
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Whitbread ever sent out? And then, witli 
respect to the dangers of the sea, who would 
not rather go to the bottom in a 74 than in a 
coasting vessel ? As to diseases too, I think 
there ure distinctions to be made. There is 
something becoming in a fever or gout ; but I 
am at this moment tormented with the tooth- 
ach, which I tell you ^ between ourselves/ 
There is a dignity, Mr. Projector, there is a 
dignity to be consulted in our misfortunes ; and 
no man ought to be so miserable as not to 
study the Graces. You never heard me grum.«- 
ble about the thousand pounds I lost by Jack 
Humbug's bankruptcy; and why? because I 
linew he never was worth a groat, and broke 
for half a million/' 

My friend was running on in this strain, in 
which probably few of my readers will be dis- 
posed to follow him, when the servant brought 
me the following letter, which operated as a 
more refreshing cordial than all he had ad- 
vanced on proud losses, spirited robberies, gen- 
teel accidents, and right-hoiv>urable fractures. 
I cannot refuse to give a preference to a writer 
who has honoured me with so early an appli- 
cation. 



c2 
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<< TO THE AUTHOR OF THS PBOJSCTOB* 
" SIE, 

^^ I SHALL make oo apology for, per- 
kapsy being the first to address you on the 
eommencement of your paper. I have no com* 
phments to pay^ for neither of us id yet (^con- 
sequence to ^ give and take' in that way. I 
can foresee all you were about to say in your 
second number ; your modesty^ your humility^ 
and the useful train of ingratiating prelimina- 
ries which your predecessors have advanced^ in 
order to deprecate ciitical severity. Perhaps 
you were about to give us an account of your-* 
self, your family, or your club, for Prcject^B^ 
of all people, ought to keep one another in 
countenance by association ; but these matters, 
let me tell you, will ccxne out hereafter with 
more propriety. In my opinion, you diould 
imitate the dramatic rather than the historic 
form, and begin in the middle of the plot, re- 
serving the denouement for the last act. 

^^ My business is urgent — I have discove- 
ries to make of great importance, and which 
cannot be longer concealed; and I know no 
better vehicle for their disclosure than that 
you have chosen for the exhibition of your pro- 
jects. Most of Mr. Urban's readers are very 
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much concerned io what I am to bring for* 
ward ; and therefore, without farther preface, 
I hope you will giv# this letter a place in jour 
next paper. 

'^ Your readers have, doubtless, l^ard of the 
miseries created in Europe by a sect called the 
lUumin^f or lUummatiy whose object was to 
throw %ye^j kingdom and state into confusion, 
and to take (^ the heads of all persons of worth 
and distinction. I need not say how well they 
succeeded. But you may be justly alarmed 
when I infwm you, that a party has been gm* 
dually forming in this country, whose designs 
are no less aimed at the heads of the better 
part of the community than those of the iZAc* 

^mnati^ and -who imitate them in many parti<- 
culars. They assume, for instance, the name 
of lUusiranteSf or UlustratorSy whidi, I think^ 

. will be allowed to signify much the same with 
Illwnimati; and so eager are they to tskt off 
the heads of perscms eminent for rank, talents^ 
msdom, and piety, that they care not whiUt 
risks they run, nor what depredations they 
comnnt, to attain the desired object. Having 
been a omsideraUe sufferer by them, althou^ 
my own head be too insignificant for 4^ir no* 
tiee, I trust I am qualified to explain their 
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history^ and I dhall Dot be soiipuloos in my 
narrative- 

^* At what time this conspiracy was formecl 
I have not been able to learn ; but the more 
early conspirators betrayed their designs as far 
back as the l^th century. I have been able 
to recover the names of Evelyn, Ashmole, and 
Pepys, who left large collections of heatis se- 
vered from the bodies of the most distingnished 
characters of their day. The Earl of Oxford, 
in the beginning of the last century, was ano^t 
ther of the same school. One Ames, in later 
times, wrote a book expressly in fieivour of 
their doctrines, which he called n. Catalqgtie f 
as the French Illummati chose to di^rse their 
principles in a Dicii<maryy or Mncyelopnedia, 
It is not difficult to see through such tricks. 
The late Earl of Orford^ better known by the 
name of Horace Walpole, was a distingui^ed 
partizan of this sect, and contributed more to 
beheadings than any man in our times. It is 
incredible how many persons of note he brought 
to the hhck ; and so hardened was he in this 
wickedness, that, when he published what he 
had done, he called the work Anecdotes. I 
could also mention a Mr. Cracherode, lately 
deceased, of whom it was said^ that ^ no rnqoey 
cQt^d stand between him and any man's head 
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he took a fancy to/ And I mi^t point out 
some oiF the sect who are living, and, what is 
very extraoiidinaryt hold valuable and lucrative 
offices under Government, and yet are notori- 
ously addicted to the principles of the Illus- 
trantes. 

^^ But I wave the mention of individuals, 
some of whom, we mu^t in charity believe, 
may have been artfully seduced into the notion 
that detruncation is necessary to human happi- 
ness, and that an English gentleman is valued, 
like an Indian warrior, for the number of 
scalps he can produce. I say, I wave this, 
and pass to one GrR anger, whom I take to be 
the Robespierre a( the faction, the hydra- 
Iieaded mxmptKtj whom nothing could satisfy, 
who devoured innumerable ranks and classes, 
and fixed their heads in his repositories, as the 
Turks are said to decorate their palaces with 
the heads of their prisoners. To this man, 
who, strange to say ! was a clergyman of the 
Ohuixjh of England, we are to look, if not for 
the rise, certainly for the extensive spread of 
the sect of Illustrators ; and it is wonderful to 
me that lie should have been so long un- 
noticed, and permitted to die quietly in his 
bed, although, I. make no doubt, he must in 
his last days have been haunted by the head^ 
l?8s corpora^ opera omnia^ systemata, &c. 
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w)iich he had so cruelly mutUfited. Be that an 
It iqay^ he wrote four volumes expkiniog tho 
doctriaes of tlie sect^ dfGning rules and max- 
itjasy and pointing out where heads may be got 
let them be ever so frhmte. Of this work I 
am sorry to record the success ; but my library 
furni^es me with so many m^ancholy proofs, 
that I caniiot be silent : and lest this should 
be thought a matter which personally ooncerao 
myself only, I appeal to those standii^ evi- 
dences, the bool^-staUs of London and West- 
minpter, r.where the trtmks of all the eminent 
m^n of the laist three centuries lie 0xpos6d with* 
out a kdud among them> and are sdd as mere 
trash and rubbish ; for, alas ! in the opinion of 
inost mega, what is a bod^ without a head? 

*^ I have stated some decrees <£ comparison 
between the lUunuTmii and the lUuJrirnttfra ; 
but I must now explain wherein they differ, 
and wherein, in my opinion, the former are 
the more consistent characters. The lUumi* 
nati had for their object the destruction of itf o^- 
narchy and religion. Thus far we know ; they 
scarciely affected to disguise it^ for the object 
pervades all their undertakings. But the iZ* 
lustratore cannot be accused of aiming their 
weapons at the heads of kings and clergy so 
Bmch as at confounding all ranks, ordei^, and 
degrees, jumbling together peers, gentry. 
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dfiigy^ lawyers^ tddiers, anthms^ artirts^ and 
womeB, withoat any diatiiiction tfiaing inm 
fMxyfasaiofial merits wisdom^ raloar^ wit, or 
beaaty; eften indeed preferring defomdty to 
symme^, a Hunchbadc to an Adonis, a Fobl 
to a Newton, and setting a value on soma 
heads for no reaaon that I can discover but be^ 
eau36 the parties diey belonged to happoied to 
be hanged. The object of ihe sect, tberelbre^ 
you may perceive, Mr. Pbojsctor, is sIkct 
aaarchy, as may be farther elucidated by aam* 
tioning some of Aeir wdl-kdown practicea. 

^^ And here, I must say, diey ifisoover an 
uncottunon artfulneas. You never know ea* 
aedy where to have theln. If ftom their brdel 
practices on the bodies of Kings (and dny have 
actually cut eff the heads of smne from their 
montiments *), yon accuse theln of antiasonar* 
ehical priiicij^eB, ^y smile, talk of dieir im* 
partiality, and shew you that they have done 
the same thing to FreetUdEers and PfaikNM>* 
phers. In truth, if the subject were not too 
aerions, one would be induced to think they 
were a species of famnourists who indulged in 
odd fencies for the amusement of mankind. I 
have known one of ihem exdiange the Seven 

* One Rapio, who is now standing by me, can attest 
this. 
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JBishops fen: a scarce Chimney swe^er, and 
barter thejfami/y of SttMvt for a gang of Con^ 
spirators. So little taste and gallantry have 
they, that I have seen Anne Boleyne and Mary 
Queen of Scots given for Moll CtUpurse; and 
it is not above a month ago that one of the 
sect, in a public shop in Westminster, in the 
presence of several clergymen, offered Bishop 
Zfattmer^ Sir Thomas More, and five Gresham 
Pnfessors, for CoUy Molly Puff. A gay 
youth may be of opinion, that the exchange of 
a superannuated Judge for a unse Virgin is not 
very injudicious ; but it is intolerable to think 
that an old Sexton should be pitted against a 
whole Dean and chapter^ and Mother Louse 
take precedence of Queen Elizabeth. Yet such 
an^chy of taste and estimation is peculiar to 
the Ingots of this sect, who respect none of 
those qualities which the rest of mankind have 
agreed to reverence. Principles, political or 
religious, are nothing in their reckoning. The 
Reformation, the Restoration, and the Revo- 
lution, are with them mere dates, and nothing 
else. I have known a whole series of Armi^ 
nian Divines exchanged for ^ a hairy woman 
playing on the harpsichord,^ and the venera* 
ble head of Calvin basely bartered for dumb 
Jack; nay, if Tfddy Boll could be purchased 
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by the Zf^r^ Parliament ^ there are monj who 
-MKild think it an excellent bai^in. Hie most 
learned of our Prelates eannot sometimes stand 
in competidon with Hugh Peters; and those 
UhLstraton will often prefer conspirators to 
\i3jBl sabjectSy for no reason that I can con- 
ceive, unless that they are ready beheaded 
to their hand. One of them, as a great 
favour, shewed me the other ^y a head of 
^ Msop of Etoriy the drunken^ funking j rhym-^ 
ing coUerJ And what do you suppose, Mr. 
Projector, had he given for this worthy per- 
sonage? I tremble while I wtite it — but the 
price of this drunken, funking, rhyming cob- 
ler, was three of Queen Mary's Martyrs^ two 
Geneva BeformerSy six Oxford thunders^ 
Archbishop Crantner, and a head that once 
belonged to Charles I. 

^^ Such are some of the practices of this seci 
And now I leave it to be determined by youi^ 
readers, whether they do. not deserve to be 
taken into very serious consideration. I have 
furnished you with the data^ and I hope you 
Ifvill make a proper use of them. 
" I pm. Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

Anti-Guillotinr*' 
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TUm Ifengthi of my oorrespondent's letter will 
iiecefaarUy prevent my oflSsring many remarbi 
da the wibject of it in this poptf • The grow- 
ing ev£l has not escaped my observation^ al«- 
ihdttgh, what my correspondent terms a sect 
and a conspiracy^ I am rather incUned to think 
is k dma8e; and I freely confess I myself have 
not been without* some smart attacks of it^ 
however I may have endeavoured to keep it 
lown. The disease Is very well known^ prin- 
cipally under the name d a Granger ; it is a 
vast gathering f and the characteristic symp- 
tom is a reluctance in the patient to have it 
dispersed. I know a very worthy young man 
vi^ was seised with it a few montha ago, and 
is a deplorable instance of its power* I shaU^ 
perhaps^ rebte his mihappy case in a fiitwe 
paper. 
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Ira ftnror breris est Animum rege, qui nisi pam> 
Imperat : hunc frenisy bunc tu compesce caieni. 

HOR. 

March 180S. 

Ihb (HiDeipal characteristic of the fiunily 
of the Projectors, to which, however ub- 
worthy, I have the hoqomr to belongs is equa- 
lity of temper. Whether this has arisen from 
philosophy or coDstitation, whether we h<ive 
suppressed our angry passions, or were bom 
without them, must be left to conjecture ; but, 
after carefully inspecting our history, I do 
not find an instance upon record of any of my 
ancestors having been ruffled by cross accidents, 
or these little trials of perplexity and vexation 
which so frequently destroy good-humour. I 
account it, therefore, a great happiness to be 
allied to a frimily of this description : for, after 
we have made a fair and liberal estimate of all 
the blessings of life, of rank, title, and wealth, 
we must at last give the preference to cheer-r 
fiilness. 
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By what means we have secured this advan- 
tage in perpetuity, will probably appear in the 
course of these lucubrations : in the mean time, 
however, to prevent erroneous speculations, I 
desire it may be remembered that the family 
motto \s contenttis parvo; that the world has 
never been very lavish in its honours or re- 
wards; and that Projectors have generally 
been a despised order of men : and, to make 
curiosity still more anxious to know how we 
have contrived to preserve this valuable iilhe- 
ritance, undiminished by extravagance, forfeit- 
ure, or mortgage, I must farther add that 
some of us have been engaged in law-suits^ 
some have lived in a state of dependence, and 
some have l)een married. 

As every man, who possesses any advan- 
tage, and is, at the same time, not of a nig-^ 
gardly disposition, naturally desires to impart 
it to others ; so, among the many Projects on 
which my time has been employed, is to be 
found the outline of a scheme for the regulation 
of temper ; but I am sorry to add, that after 
trying numberless experiments, I have not 
been able to bring it to such perfection as 
either to justify me in applying for a patent to 
sell, or encourage me to seek a remuneration 
for disclosing the secret. 
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Some Projectors, efogaged in ilie tame «!» 
dertaking, have begun by laying it down as a 
maxini, that a good temper may be acquired 
against the bent of nature, and accordingly 
have proposed certain ral^ to promote equa* 
nimity and expel peevishness. Bat as these 
rules have been chiefly recommended to the 
young (who are not, by the bye, the greatest 
delinquents In this reelect,} we cannot always 
be certain that they have succeeded. There 
is, at least, an equal chance thi^t they may 
have been employed on dispositions which did 
-not require their aid, and which they rathw 
encouraged than formed ; and thus, bb in the 
case of some medical prescriptions, the reputa- 
tion of the physician has arisen, not so much 
from the cure, as the absence of the disease. 

It appears to me extremely doubtful whe- 
ther any instructions can be given with success 
for the regulation of the temper in grown gen- 
tlemeHy or for abating that irritability which ap- 
pears on sudden and trifling provocations, and 
*^puts them out of temper.'^ This last expres- 
sion, with others in colloquial use, seems to 
imply that temper is removeable by accident, 
and returnable by degrees; and it is certain 
that, from observing the various periods of its 
duration or absence, we . learn to class the 
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vwionfl kudu of goady or very gooidy bad^ or 
verybttd^ temperi^ with thor several tubdra-^ 
B10I19. It haa been obaerved, indeed^ that 
iMnkiiid pay so muoh attention to this artide, 
aa aever to use the woid temper without aa 
epithet 

That a goad temper forms a very popidar 
fdiavaeter, we know ircmi the efforts made to 
coimljerieit it Hypocrisy is a compliment 
whidi the wicked are doomed to pay to almost 
every virtue. Mobosus^ whose pride and bad 
tem^ are in very close union, nevertheless 
puts on a most engaging manner, with a 
splendid suit of doaths^ when he goes abroad. 
Common observers^ therefore, set him down 
for a man of a sweet temper and independent 
fortune^ whilo his mote iptimate acquaintan<;e 
know that his t^Bper b not natural, and that 
his deaths are not paid fear : bc^ are provided 
for state and shew, and are of no use but on a 
formal visit or a holiday. 

Since it is, then, very easy for some persons 
to endue themselves with a good temper, we 
must regret that such exhibitions are only 
temporary trials of skill, and that so many 
]^easing acts are not, by more frequent exhi- 
bition, connected into a regular habit Fro«i 
this consideration, I have always recopimended* 
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that good temper (like any odier quality ia 
which we wish to eotcel ahroad) lAodd be 6rtt 
practised at home. Home would be an excel- 
lent school for it : a wife^ children^ and ser- 
vants, are very good jadges of die article j and 
when they have once declared it to be perfect 
and durable^ it nmy be tried oat of doors with 
assurance of success^ and reqaire no formal 
preparation. Such is the advice which I have 
frequently given ; bvt^ confident as I «n of its 
importance, I am sorry I camot at preoettt 
produce many well-attested cases of its ha,vii^ 
been taken. 

That traly-eminent Projector, the Autimr dT 
tibe Spectator, in one oi his exceUeat schemes, 
proposes an hospHml for men out of humomr : 
but it may be quesdmied wliether dlis deaerip- 
tion of patients vraiiM snbmit, in their crosft 
paroxysms, to atiy thing short of force : and it is 
at die same time to be hoped, that although fits 
of ill-humour are very severe, they would ranly 
last so long as to survive the necessary prdimi- 
naries to a removal. I am doubtful likewise 
wl^thet, in the pres^tt state of thinga, the 
pubMck could support the vast expenoe bf 
buildii^^ which this would recpsire, an expence 
wbidi is $A least trebled since the Spectetor*s 
days, prindnpatty, I am toM, by that iqgenious 

YOU I. D 
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system of suTvejfCTshij^y of which Inigo Jones 
aiid Sir Christopher Wren were deplorahly ig- 
norant And, farther, if this expence were to 
be imposed by Act of Parliament, it would 
probably occasion that dreadful dilemma, 
where ^' the cure is worse than the disease/' If 
we wish to bring people into good-humour, 
it must be a very bad step to apply first to 
their pockets. 

Where, however, we cannot absolutely re- 
medy a disQirder, our next attempt is to ren-' 
der it as little hurtful as possible. I have, 
therefore, sometimes thought of a compromise 
between men of ill-humour and the rest of so- 
ciety; in compliance with which, the first of 
these high oontraeting parties shall be allowed 
to retain their spleen unmolested, provided 
they consent to shut themselvra up in their 
apartments, and make no attempt to bring 
their complaints and their discontent into com- 
pany. It is surely very fair that they who have 
any disorder upon them should be prevented 
from infecting their neighbours; and ill-hu* 
mour, it has often been found, is so remark- 
ably contagious, that one person, coming sud- 
denly into a room during the fit, has been 
known to give it to ten others who had liot a 
symptom of the disorder before he made his 
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approach. No species of quarantine, there- 
fore, ought to be deemed too stoict, to prevent 
the spreading of so malignant a disease, nor 
ought the infected to complain if they are pro- 
hibited from conveying a plague which men are 
most apt to catch when the pores of the mind 
are open, in the hours of convivial relaxation, 
and when the circulation of the blood is proba- 
bly quickened by repeatedly swallowing short 
petitions for the good of their country. 

This infection, moreover, produces evils of 
a very conspicuous nature, such as may be seen 
and felt ;. for, although it is primarily a disease 
of the mind, we often see it a£Pect the body, 
by redness of countenance, swelling and black* 
ness about the eyes, extraordinary elongation 
of the face, and sometimes violent bleeding at 
the nose, as if produced by the stroke of a fist; 
Son>e have had their teeth loosened, when the 
disorder was at a great height, and some their 
limbs broken.' It was not long since, that a 
person of considerable character and conse^- 
quence in the world, seized with this malady, 
and imprudently going into company when the 
fit was upon him, fell upon the floor of a 
tavern as if he had been knocked down ; and 
another of the same company, who was ob- 
served to sit very near him, had part of his 

i>2 
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8eiill hid open^ as if a quart bottle had been 
thrown at his heacL In some very violent fits 
of the disordn it has been found necessary to 
call in the opinion of the best judges, which is 
attended with very great expence, and othei^ 
damages and inconveniences which, a reason- 
able man would think, ought to prevent the 
infected from going abroad so often as they do. 
It is, however, an unfortunate property in 
this disorder, that the patient is always desir^ 
ous of change of place, and of removing the 
distemper from where it is to where it never 
ought to be. One man, for example, has had 
a dispute with his wife (which, I know not 
why, almost always brings on a fit of ill-hu- 
mour), and, having a surplus of peevishness 
left on hand, carries it into company, as to a 
mart for goods of that kind. Another has been 
ibrced to submit to the airs and imperious de- 
mands of a mistress, and diinks proper to te^ 
venge the cause of keeping on the first person 
he meets, as a gamester, who has been unsuc- 
cessftil at the faro-table, considers it no sin to 
repair his losses on the highway. One hat 
been deceived in the character of a person to 
whom He lent money, and consoles himself by 
findii^ fault widi those who owe him none. 
Anodier coo^lains bitteily of his wife, his 
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dbildren^ his s^rrant^ bis cook, his dinner, 
and his wines, when the real sooree of die 
evil, if he had had the candour to acknowledge 
it, would have been found upon 'Change, or 
in the Discount Office. The oddest circum- 
stance I remember of this kind o£ transfer^ 
was in the case of my neighbour Mrs. little, 
who caught the disorder in a dispute widi the 
box-keeper at the theatre, and vented it next 
morning on the pew-opener at church. She 
represented the mislaying of her hassock as a 
terrible crime; alas! she was thinking of a 
front row on the Prince's side. 

Such being the prwtice of patients afflicted 
with ill-humour, I hope we are not requiring 
too much, when we require that, in the first 
place, they shall be conscious that they have 
lost dim temper; and, secondly, that they 
shall not seek it where it is not to be found ; 
that they shall rank iU-humour, when only 
aradental, among those diseases which are a 
sufficient excuse for declining invitations to 
company; and that it shall not hereafter be 
thought more prudent to excuse themselves, 
upon account of a bad cold, than a bad temper.. 

Should this compromise be agreed td, it will 
not be necessary for the parties who are to 
plead the statute of sulkiness, to puzzle their 
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brains in ord^r to find out new forms of cards 
and compliments. The same models of polite 
excuses ««^11 answer in this, as in common 
cases, where rheumatisms, violent colds, head- 
achs, and other names for dislike, or previous 
engagements, are specified. And I hope that 
we shall soon have to place such notes as the 
following upon our weekly files. 

'^ Mr. Hasty returns his compliments to 
Messrs. ■■ , and hopes they will excuse his 
attendance to-night, as he is exceedingly out 
of humour." 

" Mrs. Spadillb's best compliments to her 
dear Mrs. Ponto ; would gladly have joined 
her agreeable party, but was so completely put 
out of temper last night by an abominable run 
of cards, that she has not been herself since." 

" Mr. Bj^under's compliments to Mr. Db- 
MURR : is sorry he cannot meet him to-night 
at the coffee-house, as in crossing Temple-ter- 
race about noon he fell into a ridiculous mis- 
take, and lost his temper." 

" Miss Gadabout returns compliments to 
Mrs. and Miss Jauntily; would have been 
happy to accompany them to the Opera, but 
would think the dances and singing shocking, 
as she has been just put out of patience by her 
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iather^s refusing to subscribe to the new 
theatre/' 

^ Mrs. Teazle is extromely soity «he can- 
not comply with Lady Betty's polite invita- 
tion, as she has had some words with Mr. 
Teazle about the suit of lace^ which renders 
her incapable of giving any dvil answer but 
the present/' 

^^ Mr. Sneak's compliments to the Club ; 
cannot possibly meet them to-night^ as he has 
just had a tiff with Mrs. Sneak^ and does not 
wish to disturb the whole company." 

Excuses like these will no doubt appear ra- 
ther singular ; but what is there that custom 
will not sanction ? And when was custom 
better employed than in the service of such 
candid confessions? When any thing odd, 
whimsical, and extravagant, in dress or man- 
ners, is invented, there are always some persons 
of oHiscquence to give it currency; and my 
scheme, which surely has higher claims to pa- 
tronage, requires only to be adopted by a dozen 
or two of the strangest tempers in the polita 
end of the town, if they can possibly overcome 
their prejudices against solitary confinement. 
It will then of course find its way into the city, 
and perhaps, in time, diminish the virulence 
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of that spleen whidi is now very imjuroperlj 
discharged on the helpless and unoflPending. 

Ahhongh Projectors have generally been 
thought too selfishly partial to their own 
schemes, to listen to those of others, that failing, 
I must in justice say, does not adhere to our fa- 
mily } and as a proof, I shall conclude this paper 
with some notice of the project of an ingenious 
jjbysician in the West, who has lately invented 
an air-pump, if I may so call it, for the brain. 
This gentleman, after many experiments, has 
at length contrived, by dint of air only, to 
oblige peojde to be merry, laugh outright, and 
declare themselves extremely happy, without 
knowing why or wherefore. I must regret, 
however, that this discovery has not yet been 
made sufficiently public. An hundred and 
twenty nnles is too long a journey for an hour's 
happiness ; and it were to be wished the inge- 
nious contriver would awble the public at 
large, who might purchase his machines, to 
pimip in a little felicity whenever th^ occa- 
sions demanded it Yet, omfined as this dis- 
covery is at present, I look upon it to be ooe 
of the most important ever made, not only to 
individuals, but to large bodies, communities, 
eoiporations, &c. Ab it has the angular pio* 
perty of forcing people to laugh, the managers 
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of public amvoemenis ivpiild aoon aee the ne*- 
comity of erecting one in eadi houoe^ capable 
of openttiig on the whole audience. As to 
{»ivate £aanilieB^ it is incredible how mudii good 
m^kt be dime by occasional infusions of good- 
humoor, in promotii^ the haj^iness of hus<- 
faandft and wives^ and lessening the £itigues of 
proctors and special juries. It may be doubted 
whether it would not even save die Sfeakui 
of a certain great assembly some unpleasant 
necessities, and render the caU to order less 
frequent, by enabling him to throw a placid 
air to whatever side of the House there ap* 
peared the mist of party and the lour of oppo- 
sition. I therefore beg leave to recommend 
this scheme to the honour it deserves ; and I 
long for its extension, and the happy day when 
foreigners shall rejoice to breathe in the fiace- 
tious atmosphere of Old England. 

Good-humour is at present in such high de- 
mand, that any Project for its increase must 
be listened to with eager approbation. It would 
perhaps be of more use to literature than is 
cmnmonly io^agiued, and agam be acknow- 
le(%ed a characteristio <tf wisdom. But at pre- 
sent, 1 am sorry to say it, di^[mtes are g^ae- 
imlly carried on with far more asperity than the 
mbject demands, and some have oddly enoug^i 
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contrived to vent those passions by the pen^ 
which wei^ formerly considered as the exdu- 
tive privilege of the topgue« Time and atten- 
tion could not be better employed than in de- 
vising a remedy for this evil; an^^ as I am 
not wholly without hopes that a considerable 
progress may be made by joint efforts in this 
design, I shall take an early opportunity to 
offer some hints on the passions of the pen, 
the bigotry of liberality, and the intemperance 
of sober discussion. 
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** Nee te quiBsiveris extra. 
Nam Roros quia non ? Ah si fas dicere !" 

Persius. 

April 1802. 

VTRBAT as the rejoicings are for the tiestora« 
tion of peace, there are some sober and serious 
persons among us, who will neither be so 
deafened by the guns, or blinded with the 
lights, as not to revolve die consequences that 
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may ensue from; eotering into bonds of amity 
and' fellowship with a nation, not the most re- 
markable of late upon accouit «^ its religions 
or moral character ; and I am informed from 
all quarters that we are now in imminent dan- 
gw of being inundated with French follies and 
vices. I confess this is an opinion to which I 
cannot subscribe ; yet, as the grounds of the 
apprehension deserve our most serious con- 
sideration, I shall have performed a very ac« 
ceptable service if any thing that follows can 
tend to alleviate it, and to prove that our fears 
may be kept at home for our own use. 

I do not scruple to repeat that I am not of 
the number of those who dread an inundation 
of follies, as a necessary consequence of the 
peace with France. I consider the commerce 
of national follies in the same light as any 
other species of commerce. No nation will 
take more of an article from another nation 
than it wants ; and no nation will venture to 
export a greater quantity than there is a de- 
mand for. I know that alarms prevail respect- 
ing the manufactures of France ; it is said that 
the French are an ingenious peopk, and that, 
enjoying a fertile soil, with low rents and 
cheap provisions, they will be able to carry 
our nuanu&ctures as well as their own, to such 
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a d^ree <^ perfection, both as to qoalfty and 
prioe^ as to be able to uDdeiBeU us in our own 
maii;et0« And, ther^re, it is apprehended 
that, among other neoeesanes^ ihej will be 
able to stock us witb follies and vioes of a much 
genteeler fabrique^ and better calculated for 
feshion, show^ and wear, dian our own. Or 
if they are not really so, such is the predilec- 
tion for every thing of foreign growth amoqg 
a oertain dass of people, diat it is feared pat^ 
terns of silks and laces will not be more fire* 
quently brouglit over than samples of iniquity 
and models of licentiousness. 

But although it be very true that there are 
in this country too many who give an unfair 
and absurd preference to foreign manu&ctures, 
and encourage smuggling, to the great detri- 
ment of the revenue and of the honest trader, 
yet, as we have of late years been rather more 
out of humour virith the French than during 
any fwmer vear, I hc^ we have pride enough 
left to refuse being dictated to by any nation 
whatever, in the shape, turn, twist, or fold, 
of our morals, and that we vnll (if only for a 
moment, which will be quite sufficient,) con* 
ader the absurdity of laying out our money in 
foreign markets, for commodities which we 
may purchase at our ovm doors of equal quality 
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and (hirability. To suppoee that the French 
have monopolized all kinds of folly is reaUy 
conceding too much ; it is a mean distmst in 
our own taleirts ; because there is no absohtto 
proof of the feet, and there are many reasons 
to thmk that it is a mere piece of Tanity, 
spread abroad by that people who, forsooth^ 
would not be thought inferior to the nations 
of Europe in any respect 

Now I^ as a true-bom Bnton of the dd 
sc^ool^ cannot sufier my country to be ran 
down in this mamner; and therefere declare 
that I am not afraid of any inimdation of 
French follies ; because I do behere,. and io^ 
deed I am greatly mistaken if I do not cleaidy 
perceive, that we are able and willing to fur* 
nish a quantity of the said follies more than 
sufficient tot our own consumption, that is^ 
more than we want, or have the least occasion 
for; and consequently there is not any reasoA 
to suspect that the course of exchange will be 
long against us in this particuhir branch of 
commerce. But as I must not be accused of 
dealing in vague assertions, and would avoid 
the national vanity I have just censured, and 
as this is a matter which seems to [uress for im^ 
mediate consideration, and engrosses a huge 
portion of our table-talk, I shall endeavour to 
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state a few leading articles in the trade of folly 
and vice, to prove that as far as they are de- 
sirable, and deserving to be manufactured or 
(mltivated, we have no occasion whatever to 
buy or borrow of our neighbours, or to send 
that money out of the country which may 
be spent as profitably, or perhaps more so, 
within it. 

If, as iB commonly said, one of the princi- 
pal follies of the day be mis -spent timey I can- 
not but think we have, carried that art to a very 
high degree of perfection, and must deem 
those persons very unreasonable who would go 
abroad in quest of m^ns to get rid of time idly 
and expeditiously, when there are a^ home, so 
many tempting and inviting articles to be pro-* 
cured every morning and every night. Not to 
speak of public amusements, which are com- 
mon to all, and which, as now conducted by 
managers and authors of wonderful taste and 
invention, are remarkable good wasters of time, 
it must be obvious that our domestic engage- 
ments are every day, I should, periiaps, say 
every night, becoming better and better cal- 
culated to destroy this enemy, time : and what 
with balls, assemblies, routs, concerts, auc- 
tions, trips and tours, and card parties, |/ 
should suppose it might be * proved by arith* 
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metic that the consumption of time has amaz* 
ingly increased of late years in this country, 
and in a ratio far exceeding that of any neces- 
sary or luxury that can l^ mentioned. This 
would appear very evident if we would only 
follow a practice common enough in other 
cases, that of setting down in a book what we 
spend daily. But, unluckily, time is an arti- 
cle of which very few of us take an account, 
and which we cannot therefore exhibit in 
figures ; and not being yet considered by Go* 
vemment as an article productive to the state, 
we can obtain no infDrmation by referring to 
the books of the Customs or Excise. 

I have mentioned cards among other great 
soaroes of the consumption of time ; and, per- 
haps, it would be di£BcuIt to find another 
equally common and extensive, especially if 
we take into account dice, pharo, and other 
articles which are modifications of the saifte, 
and which are admirably calculated for the fa- 
culties of those who use them, being, like cer- 
tain elementary treatises, ^^ adapted to the 
meanest understandings.'' When, however, 
the time these consume is fairly estimated, or 
calcnlated only in the gross (and I am ready to 
take the lowest calculation any of my readers 
shall be pleased to ofier}, I should really.be; 
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glad to know whether there can exist the 
smallest necessity of having recourse to France 
for fresh suppUes, or whether, on the contrary, 
we ought not to pack up and send abroad the 
surplus of our own stock ? This is not a vague 
reverie of my own : I appeal to men who know 
i^yphers; I appeal to the disciples of Cocker 
and Dilworth, 

Another folly (as some call it, though others 
reckon it a vice) is, a contempt for the dudes 
and comforts of the married state, ending in 
what is very shortly expressed by the two well- 
known abbreviations, crim. am. I hope I run 
no risk of eontradictioD^ when I assert that 
this artiele has of late years increased both in 
quantity and quality, and is quite sufiicient fbr 
our wants. Of its goodness, tl^ publick are 
Ailly enabled to judge, from those admirable 
specimens which it is become the fitshion to 
exhibit three or four times a year in Westmin'^ 
ster and Guildhall, places selected from tlie 
peeuHar strong light they throw upon such ar- 
ticles. A man must have a very mean opinion 
of the ingenuity of his fellow-countrymen, who 
would venture to say that any foreigner can do 
more than claim damages for the crime which 
he commits himself avowedly, eithw by keep* 
ing a Bostress in the next street, or by making 
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his house a genteeler sort of brotheL What 
can any French husband do more than break 
his wife's heart ? And as to the art and skill 
of performing that great feat, why should we 
be indebted to foreign instructions when it may 
be so easily accomplished in our own way^ by 
pku^ing a strumpet at the same table with a 
wife, and compelling virtue not only to asso- 
ciate with, but even be subservient to vice? 
I do not aflPect to know all that our ingenious 
neighbours on the Continent have done, or can 
do, but I should suppose they have never ac- 
complished any purpose of the kind more neatly 
and genteeUy than this ; and which I am the 
more inclined to quote in favour of my argu- 
ment, because an instance of this way of heart- 
breaking occurred so recently as probably to be 
in the remembrance of most of my readers. 

Indeed, with resptet to the abolition of do- 
mestic comforts, aldiough I do not say that in 
all respects we have attained perfection, cer- 
tainly the progress we have made is so great 
as to merit the full praise of such attempts, 
and ought to make us look at home, before we 
bestow labour and money in acquiring the arts 
of other countries. That excellent contrivance, 
for example, of preferring, in afiairs of court- 
slnp, contiguity of estates to sympathy of 

vol.. X. E 
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tffectioD ; can any thing be better calculated to 
^ve (high) life and spirit to matrimony ? and 
instead of looking for the charms of a fair one 
in her person or temper, how much more wise 
and expeditious to consult that wonderful dis-^ 
cemer of the thoughts of men, the office for 
the three per cent, consolidated annuities! 
And then, as to personal enjoyments, the dread 
of retirement, or of being alone, may be safely 
said to be as well understood in this country as 
it can be in any part of Europe ; and with re- 
spect to the dangers our children are exposed 
to from improper amusements or company, I 
flatter myself, we are not greatly behind the 
most highly favoured nations. As to fops, 
fools, jilts, and demireps, if I thought there 
was any danger of a scarcity, I should cer- 
tainly be the first to propose a bounty on the 
importation; but I am convinced there are 
plenty in the country, even if we were not to 
manufacture a single article of the kind for ten 
years to come. 

Extravagant expences is a commodity of 
which, ][ am aware, considerable dread is en* 
tertained. But, after a dose investigation of 
ijixe subject, and many inquiries into the dissi* 
pation of finances in foreign ccmntries, I can* 
not think that our ingenuity is capable of re- 
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ceiving any very important addition. Where 
the intention itf to be ruined with our eye$ open, 
the only difference that can possibly take place 
must be in the quickness of dispatch; and 
whether w^ shall be ruined a few days sooner 
or later ^for this is not a question of months or 
years} is surely a matter of no great conse*^ 
quence, or at least it need not alarm our fears 
to such a degree as some people affect. We 
have carried genteel embarrassments and po>^ 
lite distresses to great perfection j our contempt 
for independence and moderation is ably sup- 
ported ; and the manufecture of excuses, de- 
lays, apologies, put-offs, and other enemies to 
stamped receipts, is certainly in a very flourish- 
ing state ; a circumstance which I should not 
advance on my own knowledge, if I could not 
appeal to the books of many very creditable 
artificers and shopkeepers. The French may 
be good haters, because they have lately been 
taught to swear hatred to this and that obnox- 
ious article; but I question whether, with 
their utmost ingenuity, they can exhibit spe- 
cimend of aversion to pay-day more perfect than 
occur among us. 

But, according to my information, the prin* 
dpal fear entertained is on account of an ex- 
pected inundation of irreligious principles. 

£ 2 
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Here I quit the Tery positiye tone I have hi- 
therto held, and must confess that something 
is to be conceded to the superior ingenuity of 
our neighbours ; and therefore I allow thai: a 
certain degree of fear may be encouraged. 
Still, if we are proud of such things, I do not 
see much reason for despondence : and I would 
not altogether give up a point which is the 
parent of all the others I have been mention- 
ing. Let us only reflect on the many able 
writings of our own new Philosophers, male 
and female, which have appeared within these 
few years ; and it wiU, I think, be allowed, 
that we have at least endeavoured to propagate 
irreligion with as much industry and vigour as 
any nation upon earth. If we have not suc- 
ceeded, if neither our soil nor our dispositions 
were fitted for the purpose, the blame does not 
rest with the able artists to whom I allude: 
they exerted their utmost skill in composing 
and their utmost zeal in disseminating in- 
fidelity enough for our own consumption, 
and which would have rendered us independ^it 
of foreign aid, if the people had taken kindly 
to the article. But the reason why we think 
the foreign manufactory more valuable is, that 
such principles happened to be in great de- 
mand abroad for certain pxirposes which could 
not be executed without them ; and upon that 
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account, and that alone, our neighbours de- 
serve the credit of having carried them to a 
high degree of perfection, which, after all, 
was no higher than such priiK^iples naturally 
tend to carry themselves. But that they were 
the original inventors of them, or deserve the 
praise of ing^snuity, I never wiD allow, whik 
the names of Hobbes, Bolingbroke, and Hume, 
are held in remembrance. 

I might now mention some other articles, in 
the manufacture of which our countrymen show 
an ambition to excel; and perhaps the very 
recent attempt to establish a midnij^t theatre 
might be brought as no inconsideraUepnx^; 
but I trust I have said enough to illustrate my 
principal position. The subject, indeed, is 
somehow or other not very pleasant to me, and 
the task I have performed is rather of neces- 
sity than inclination. Perhaps too my readers 
may not relish it much more than myself* 
I^ discussions on matters of trade cannot be 
agreeable to the majority : and, in truth, after 
I have taken all this trouUe to vindicate the 
ingenui^ c^ my countrymen of a certain class, 
and to prove that the course of exchange of 
follies between the two countries in question is 
at, or very nearly at par, I am by no means 
de^rous of complimenting their skill at the 
expence of their better qualities, nor of having 
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it thought that I am an amateur, or a dealer 
in the articles I have enumerated. I see daily 
a number of curious and ingenious articles in 
shops^ which I think superfluous, and the 
manufacture of which seems not less a waste 
of time, than the purchase of them is a waste 
of money. Exactly so is it with me in respect 
to the articles I have now considered. So far 
am I from glorying in our proficiency, in our 
successinl rivalship, and in the great show .we 
are enabled to make in this Vanity-fair, as 
honest John Bunyan calls it, that I most fer- 
vently wish we had been obliged to import 
every article from foreign countries, and at 
a price, or saddled with duties, that would 
have amounted to a prohibition : and I should, 
whatever other people may think, esteem my- 
self the first of Projectors, could I invent a 
code of laws that would effectually prevmt the 
use of them ; for I have been long of opinion, 
that one principal source of happiness, what- 
ever air of a negative it may have, is to be 
CONTENT with the UNAVOIDABLE miseries of 
human life. This subject often employs my 
meditations ; but so limited are the human fa- 
culties, that I do not expect to be able to do 
more than throw out occasional hints in the 
course of these my lucubrations. 
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THE PROJECTOR. N^ 5. 
<< Maxima pars hominum mcHrbo jactatur eodem/' HoR. 

May i8o«. 
It has been usual with my predecessors, before 
they have been known to the publick so long 
as I have had that honour, to give a very flat- 
tering account of their progress with the town, 
the excellent effects their Projects have pro- 
duced, and the great multitude of coirespond- 
ents who are panting for early notice. In all 
these respects, however, they had advantages 
which I cannot possess. Some of them ap- 
peared weekly, some twice or thrice a week, 
and some daily : they could thus provide places 
for temporary subjects without inconvenience, 
and attend to the importunities of their c*orre- 
spondents with qidcker dispatch than the au- 
thor of the Projectok, who, by the constitu- 
tion of his vehicle, is necessarily confined to 
twelve, or at most thirteen lucubrations in a 
year. For this reason, although it would be 
rude in any one to doubt that I have been fa- 
voured with an i^iusual flow of correspondence^ 
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and that Mr. Urban's knocker has been for 
some months kept in a state of perpetual mo- 
tion, I must advertise my good friends that a 
very early notice of their hints cannot be taken, 
unless in cases of peculiar urgency ; and that 
those who do not consult times and seasons in 
their communications, must be content to wait 
their regular turns. I therefore inform GuLO- 
sus, that his paper on " The Festivities of 
Christmas'' cannot have a place for half a year 
to come, and that the ^^ Philosophical Remarks 
on the gloomy month of November'' are ne- 
cessarily postponed until the conclusion of the 
Dog-days. I would also intimate to Agei- 
COLA, that his observations on the excellence 
of the harvest are premature ; and although it 
be extremely rude to make a lady wait, I can- 
not give any opinion of the afiair between Lu- 
ciNDA and CoLOKEL ScAPEGBACE in less than 
nine months from the date of her letter. 

As to Poetry, since it does not belong to 
my department (although Poets from their 
want of success may aspire to rank with Pro- 
jectors), I shall in general consign every thii^ 
of that kind to the care and criticism of my 
esteemed friend Mr. Urban : but in the mean 
time, if it be not taking the pen out of his 
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hand^ I would briefly suggest to Poets in ge- 
neral the. attention I have just now recom- 
mended to ^^ times and seasons/' Winter 
pieces do not suit with the months of June and 
Julyy and Odes to the Swa sometimes smell a 
little too much of the iamp. I am a great 
firiend to impromptus^ when they are not too 
much laboured; but I forbid all extempores 
that are copied from. old authors. As to lines 
Wk the Spring, the Harvest, and the Autumn ; 
while an author's first ol:gect is to consult his 
genius for a choice of apt similes, metaphors, 
and other decorations, I would not have him 
wholly regardless of that useful instrument the 
thermometer. Indeed, I have a project in my 
head of composing a table of Poetry, somewhat 
OD the plan of our calendars, including objects 
fixed and moveable, and all those grand topics 
which may be considered as red-letter days 
with the votaries of the Muses, in order that 
young beginners may not mistake ^' the lesson 
of the day,'' and display their talents on hxxm^ 
ing skies and sultry heats, at a time when 
their readers are obhged to be cased in fleecy 
hosiery. Such a table, I am persuaded, would 
prevent those early springs and premature win- 
ters which rendo* the climate of Parnassus so 
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extremely variable: nor, I hope, would the 
proposed restrictions be thought too rigorous, 
as there are many other subjects which are pro- 
per at all times, and ^^ keep good in all wea- 
thers/' Verses, for example, to a lady's eye- 
brow, her tippet, her lap-dog, or her parrot, 
may do in winter as well as in summer : and 
lines on Priscilla ^^ stepping into a coach," or 
" reading a book,'* or *^ frowning," or " smil- 
ii^," or "buying a straw bonnet," will suit 
any variety of weather. Bat I forget that I 
am advising those who are not within my juris- 
diction ; and I should not have said so much, 
if it had not been to introduce the above Pro- 
ject, which, if well executed, will be, I hum- 
bly flatter myself, one of the first improve- 
ments of this ingenious age. And now I pro- 
ceed to the more inmiediate subject of this 
paper. 

Looking over one of Mr. Urban's late Ma* 
gazines, I was amused by a Latin ^epitaph on 
a young man, of whom it is there said " obitt 
secundum artemj* or, in our vulgar English, 
he " died of the Doctor." This little incident 
suggested tp me many reflections on the bless- 
ing of health, of which, it appears, some take 
so much care as to pass to the very extreme 
they wish to avoid; and it led me also to 
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consider a subject which I doubt not my readers 
will think very seasonable at the appnMM^ of 
summer. 

Of those who are in the pursuit of haj^ness, 
a considerable number seem to be divided m 
opinion ; some inclining to healthy and some 
to wealthy as the prime source of felicity. They 
seem guided in this matter by the jingle of 
the words, and, as in a few other cases^ m<nne 
by rhyme than reason ; for surely nothing bat 
Ae preference of sound to sense would ever 
incline any person to suppose a necessary con- 
nexion between two objects that have nothing 
in common, except the abuse to which they 
are liable. The msyority, however, are in- 
clined to think that health is really of more 
consequence than riches; and I am therefore 
surprised at the complaint brought by certain 
persons, that ^^ mankind are careless of this 
invaluable blessing." Wherever I look around 
me^ I see so many [mxifs of a contrary dispo^ 
sition, that I must attribute the imputation 
of this neglect to the prejudices of that part of 
the faculty who determine that no man can be 
healthy ** without taking something.** Or, 
peiiiaps, it may arise from a superficial obser- 
vation of the conduct of a considerable part of 
mankind, who not only take wonderful care of 
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their health, hut. have ingenioaftly contrived 
to make health and luxury go hand in hand, 
or, as some think, to create a new kind of 
health, with which no pleasure shall he in* 
compatible. 

But, from whatever source this notion may 
have arisen, it is certainly not confirmed by 
fiaicts. On the other hand, the most remark- 
able proof of general attention to health may 
be demonstrated at this very time. It is well 
known that in the course of the present, and 
more particularly of the next month, the 
plague makes its appearance in the metropoUs, 
and exerts its ravages to such an extent, that 
the roads are covered with families and indivi- 
duals flying from it, some fifty, sixty, or se- 
venty miles to the sea-coast, where it has no 
power. People neglectfril of health would not 
take a step which is notoriously known to be 
very expensive and inconvenient. Of what 
nature this plague is, physicians either are, or 
affect to be, ignorant. Perhaps the Lon- 
don faculty may not think it worth while to 
study a disorder for which they have no oppor- 
tunity of prescribing. It is certainly, however, 
in one respect different from all other disorders^ 
inasmuch as it rages during the finest, and 
what we account the most healthy weather, 
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and on the other hapcl is checked by a niny or 
cold season, or that kind of weather in whidi 
it is impossible to enjoy either air or exercise. 
About the time specified, the symptoms make 
their first appearance; they generally attack 
persons in the most perfect health, the young, 
robust, and beautiful, in the shape of coughs, 
colds, tendencies to asthmas, consumption, 
want of appetite, and listlessness. The pa- 
tients despair of life if they are not speedily re- 
moved; and it would appear as if nature dictated 
this remedy, for they often become furious and 
unmanageable, if it be delayed. Another dis- 
tinctive characteristic of this plague is, perhaps, 
more singular than that already noticed, name- 
ly, that it most infests those femilies that are 
in prosperous circumstances, and may conse-* 
quetitly command every comfort in life. When 
very violent, or of long continuance, however, 
it does not always leave them so ; but still it 
is pretty accurately ascertained that the pow 
and the labouring sort know nothing of it^ 
Nor is it very common among industrio«w 
^opkeepers, parochial clergy, authors, or 
other handicraftsmen. 

The cause of this plague, like all others, is 
evidendy in the air of the metropolis ; and this 
as evidently indieateb the cure to be a speedy 
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temoval to some more hospitable and healthy 
spot, several of which, fortunat^y for the lives 
of his Majesty's subjects, have been discovered 
on the coasts of Kent and Sussex ; and what 
makes it yet more certain that it is the air of 
London^ and that only, which creates the dis- 
order, is, that it is never cured even in those 
temples of Hygeia until they be crowded al- 
most to suffocation; a circumstance which, it 
is weU known, would be reckoned fetal in the 
metropolis. 

It is a disorder of the most cruel nature, 
sparing neither age nor sex. The fair part of 
the creation are particularly liable to catch it ; 
and they impart it to their parents ; who are 
naturally inclined to listen to the complaints of 
their tender offspring, and remove them from 
the pestilential air that threatens to bereave 
them of every comfort Where the remedy is 
neglected, I have known the disorder end in 
confirmed poutings^ lowness of spirits, alarming 
fits of crying, and total loss of temper. On the 
contrary, all the symptoms have abated^ as if 
by the influence of a charm, on the sight of a 
pest-chaise, or a cabin not much larger than a 
pqst-chaise. 

Another proof that the disease is in the air 
of the iqetropoUs, I just now recollect, as it. 
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was communicated to me by an eminent sea-doc^ 
tor ; and that is, the patients, when removed to 
their favourite place of destination, never make 
any change in diet, dress, or other circumstances 
of living, except what some would think fw 
the worse, such as later hours, and fewer con- 
veniendes of lodging and accommodation, than 
when at home. But so great are the improve- 
ments made in appetite, that the patient can 
very soon eat any thing placed before him, and 
loses much of that fastidious taste about diet 
and wines, which is so common in London. 
This, no doubt, may sometimes produce a de- 
gree of scarcity, and its usual attendant, deaf- 
ness ; but this is never, as in the metropolis, a 
subject of complaint, because every one is con- 
vinced that too high a price cannot be paid for 
health ; an opinion in which the resident in- 
habitants of the place have the good sense to 
concur. 

I have been the more particular in collecting 
these circumstances relative to this plague, be- 
cause a strange prejudice has gone abroad, that 
Lfondon has never been infested with the jdague 
since the year 1665. What could give rise to 
such a notion, I shall not stop to inquire; but 
that it is without foundation must be obvious to 
every, sympat^isiog mind who considers the 
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matter of fact. That it is not quite so fatal 
now as at the period above cited may be 
granted. The vast number of 68,000 is given 
in the Bills of Mortality for 1665 ; bu% from 
pretty accurate information, upon the average 
of the last ten years (much of it a time of war 
too), I reckon that not less than 20,000 are 
carried o^' annually by this plague; and surely 
this is not an inconsiderable number. It is 
truly melancholy at this season to call at the 
houses of our departed friends, and ask for fa- 
ther, mother, son, or daughter, and to hear 
nothing but the doleful answer, ** They are all 
gone^ SirT' 

With regard to the termination of the disease, 
it is various in various yeai's, because, as al- 
ready observed, it depends on the weather. It 
begins to disappear when the cold and rain 
come on, and decreases in proportion to their 
severity and duration. Some cases of it, how- 
ever, have occurred even in the winter, when 
&e patients are sent to the Sussex coast ; but 
diese I take to be rare, and confined chiefly to 
persons of high fashion, who live huddled to- 
gether in nyuts, and are very poorly provided 
with doathing fitted for the teason. 

As soon as the disorder begins to decrease, 
and the metropolis, from the additions of wind. 
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rairiy cold, and smoke^ becomes fit to breathe 
in, ihe patients return home, some with consi- 
derable precipitation, in consequence of in- 
creaapd strength, and some so greatly imjproved 
in health, that no farther aid is necessary to<- 
wards complete recovery thian what may be Fur- 
nished from the stores of Apothecaries' hall; 
Such, likewise, is the efficacy of this locomotive 
cure, that several patients, who were obliged 
to be earned in postchaises, have returned home 
the whole way on foot, to the greai astonish- 
ment of all beholders ; and I have been told that 
a few of the more active and lively sort have 
actually run the first five or six miles without 
ever stopping, or wishing to be stopt 

At what time this plague first appeared, may 
be a fit subject for historical inquiry. It cer- 
tainly did not immediately succeed the old 
plague, for there was an interval of at least sixty 
years or more, during which we have no account 
how it was possible for people to exist in London. 
Within the last fifty years, however, it has 
been gaining ground, and has now put on the 
r^;ular appearances I have enumerated. Be- 
fore I quit the subject, I cannot help mention- 
ing that some speculative persons haive endea- 
voured to account for its attacking people in 
-good circumstances in this way, that ^^ they 

VOL. I. F 
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only can afp^ it'' This is a very strange 
opinion ; and I ^ve it as I received it, without 
pretending to unraTel its hidden mystery. One 
may afibrd a jaimt, or afford to throw away 
money, or affwd to be idle, or afford to ne^ect 
business, at least there is no grammatical im- 
propriety in such expressions ; but to afford a 
disease, to cheapen an illness, or pay hand- 
scnnely for a plague, sate paradoxes fSeor above 
my limited comprehension. 

By the histtny of this disorder, I have now 
vindicated the age from the imputation of care* 
lessness in the artide of health ; but justice 
compels me to say, that tboe are exceptions, 
as there are to every other general rule. Some 
persons give a kind of preference to indis- 
pontion, and, though it tnay appear a quib- 
bk, are never so well as when they are not 
well at all. Undoubtedly, in many cases, dis- 
eases have their uses. To some they su{^ly a 
very fertile source of conversation, and are as 
productive of debate and discussionas the news 
of the day. I have known a rheumatism on 
the shoulder take m(»e time in desoriptioii t)ian 
a battle on the Rhine ; and some of the best 
speeches in Parliament have been cut short by 
the detail of a tooth-ache. Foreign afimrs ar^ 
often obliged to give way to inward complaints; 
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and a coiic, well told, has not unfrequently 
diverted the horrors of intestine war. Elderly 
ladies are extremely partial to certain disorders, 
and never visit without a body -full of aches 
and spasms for the entertainment and edifica^ 
tion of the company. To politicians the annals 
of the cabinet may be valuable, b\it they are 
nothing in competition with the histories of the 
bedchamber. Whoever pays his court to an 
amateur of pain, must expect to be closeted 
tor an hour or two ; and I have a maiden aunt, 
whom for certain reasons I think proper to 
visit, who is very picturesque in the description 
of sickness.- In her young days she had a 
tolerable knack at a bad cold ; but her Jbrte at 
present is the rheumatism, in which she is 
perhaps rather prolix, but, by frequent repeti- 
tion, eminently perspicuous. I never leave the 
good old lady without a deep conviction on my 
miqd of the efficacy of Daffy y and the infalli- 
bility of guiacum. 

There is another class, who cherish disor- 
ders by way of excuse -for certain omissions ; 
am) here the range is considerably extensive, 
j|8 it takes in all public i^eakers. Singers ge- 
nerally are attiiched to colds; and some clefrgy> 
men, I know not why, itfe said to be liable 
<mee a we^ ttp- 8ore4hroats» ' Nor are leases 

p2 
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of less iiuportance to tradesmen, some of whom 
are so ill that they cannot keep an appoint-? 
meut, and others so feeble that they cannot 
write a draft. I shall not dwell longer on 
these cases however, as I am not quite certaiii 
that they are within the reach of the faculty. 
All I shall add is, that, if a disorder of thif 
kind be not very painfiil, it is, in the opioion 
pf the world, a very bad symptom* 
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<<Matnes 



Fecmineum clamorem ad cceli sidera toilunt : 
Qui cursu portas primi irrupere patentes, 
Hos inimica super mixto premit agmine TURBA. 
Nee miseram efFugiunt mortem : sed limine in ipso, 
Mcenibus in patriis, atque inter tuta domorum 
Conflxi ^xpirant animos.** Viao* 

June 1S02. 

IT will doubtless be accounted a very flattering 
circumstance, that my fourth paper has pro- 
cured me the fEtvonr <^ a class of men with 
whom I have had but few opportunities ^ 
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becoming acquainted^ whom I have hitherto 
viewed at a respectful distance, axid who will 
yet perhaps be rather the subjects of my om- 
templation than intimacy ; I mean, the men of 
pleasure about the town, whose employment it is 
to act up to the principles laid down in the above- 
mentioned paper, who struggle, by repeated pro- 
jects of unquestionable originality and power- 
ful attracticm, to vindicate the ingenuity of our 
country, and who emulate with success the 
gaieties and licentiousness of a French metro- 
polis. Those of this dass, who have become 
my correspondents, profess a readiness to con- 
firm what I have, more from speculation than 
experience, ventured to assert, and to prove 
that it is not necessary to visit the G>ntinent, 
if our only object be the pursuit of follies that 
may contribute ^ther to tlie waste of time or 
money. As every man must be naturally 
pleased to find that his efforts have been suc- 
cessfoly and that his endeavours have been un- 
derstdod in their intended meaning, I shall 
make no apology for inserting the following 
letter ; nor, like some of my too modest Fel- 
low-PrtjectorSy be ashamed of the praise it 
confers. 
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Urj^ THE. AUTHOU Ot THE PltOJBCTOR. 
" SIB, 

^^ I HAV£ read your paper in the April 
Magazine with more pleasure than I expected 
to reap from speculations founded on the moral 
plan: and as I perceive that you not only 
)wow, but are indioed to apologize for the 
gay world) I applaud your spirit, and shall be 
very happy to give you that assistance, of 
which men like yourself very much stand in 
peed. It hap, indeed, always struck me as 
one of the greatest absurdities in the world, 
that men professing to be only scholars or 
moralists, should take upon them to judge of 
t:he important concerns of ton and fashion, 
which must, in the very nature of things, be 
as much above the comprehension of their 
mipds as beyond the reach of their persons. 
It is a pretty farce, indeed, to see a fellow who 
is confined all day amongst a parcel of old 
books, and who sneaks to bed at eleven 
o'clock, pretending to write about ^midnight 
frolics,' and a world which does not b^n to 
live and move until his faculties are sus- 
pended in sleep ; a man w ho has not a second 
change of raiment, censuring or criticising the 
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varieties of a splendid wafdrobe, and talking 
of ' body^ train, and trimming/ as if they 
were the fomiture of a garret — a man who — 
but I beg your pardon ; I do not mean to be 
personal. I discover in yoa, Mr. Projector 
(I like your name}, a more liberal spmt ; and 
I shall so far honour you for it, as to bestow 
upon you my private correspondence, and 
throw such light upon your lucubrations as 
your lamp cannot furnish. 

^^ Whatever, indeed, I may think of you as a 
writer, you either deserve some credit as a prfr* 
phet, oryou were led by some accident to chooee 
a very happy time for the subject of your fourth 
paper. You must have foreseen that, within 
a very nhsxct period, every effort would be made 
to vindicate the ingenuity of our native coun- 
try in dbie manufacture of the articles specified 
in that paper; and that May and June, tbe 
carnival mcmths cd London, would exhibit a 
blaze <^ unusual brillkncy, enkindled by a ^irit 
of rivalship which I hope will pwvent those 
emigrations so much dreaded in consequence 
of tibe peace. The event has, I trust, fully an- 
swered your expectation ; and I should have left 
ourffttes, and routs, and balls, and masquerades, 
to tbe consequences of thdr own merit, had I 
not seen it neoessary to obviate some oljeetions. 
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which ignorauoe or prej iidice has started against 
them. 

^^ Those who are inclined to admire the 
number and splendour and utility of our f^tes, 
and routs, and balls, and masquerades, and 
hops, and pic nics, and public breakfasts, and 
are convinced that they are powerful rivals to 
the glories of Paris (be that city ever so glori- 
ous), err very egr^ously in one particular, in 
which it is my bounden duty to set them right, 
and to clear up any. misunderstanding that 
may intercept our progress towards perfection 
in those truly valuable concerns. What I 
allude to is, the frequent complaint made of 
the 'vast numbers' admitted, or at least in- 
vited to our routs, more than the places of ren- 
desvous can contain ; and the consequent crowd* 
ing of carriages, blocking-up of streets, aiid 
endangering of limbs and lives ; so that what 
Swift said of ftmiiliarity with the great m^y be - 
truly said of a fashionable assembly; it is 
^ vanity' at first, but ends in ' vexation. o(^ 
spirit.' 

*' In answer to this, permit me to remark in 
the first place, that this complaint is a remnant 
of the old way of thinking, of which we must 
positively get rid before the auspicious projects 
which have been formed for the advanoem^qt 
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of national pleasures can be, carried into execu- 
tion. It is founded on the antiquated notion 
of self-preservation, which is said to be one of 
the laws of nature, but which it will appear 
vei*y absurd to retain at a time when the whole . 
code of nature's laws is, by general consent, 
repealed, and scarcely even^ the preambles of 
any of them are to be found, except in the old 
and neglected writings of your predecessors. 
But there is another more powerful reason for 
abolishing this law of self-preservation, which 
is, that it interferes with a new edict, intituled, 
the Squsbzing Act, acc<n*ding to the letter 
and spirit of which (and no law has more 
spirit) every danger of life and limbs, of inde- 
cency <Nr dislocation, is to be encountered in 
the pursuit of pleasure ; and according to an 
amendxneiit lately introduced in the same, it is 
enacted that in all times henceforward cuRio- 
sia'y shall be held and considered as the first 
law of nature. 

^^ Without, however, accounting for this 
oon^laini seriously, or answering it by any 
. pompous display of my legal knowledge, which 
most be very dry reading, I shall point out in 
the next place the gross absurdities to which 
it will lead those who are unhappily prejudiced 
in ito fevour. ^ The inoonveniendes,' say 
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they, * of such immense crowds, are drawbacks 
on the pleasure we should otherwise receive, 
and tend to remind us rather of the horrors of 
war than of the restoration of peace ; for what 
can have a more hostile appearance than the 
stratagems we are under the necessity of prac- 
tising, to force the narrow defiles and dose 
passages of the streets, or than the many 
bloody encounters between the beads of the 
visitors and the poles of the coadies ?' 

"All this is specious ; but it is in reality the 
pi^jttdice of ignorance ; of ignorance, however, 
I am willing to believe, not so deep-rooted but 
Aat a little explanation will set every thii^ 
right, and convince those who offer such com- 
fplaints, that the afore^d grievances without 
doors, are really and bona fide as component a 
part of the much**envied entertainment, as 
what passes within doors. 

"In feet, Sir, if you will but consult cmnmon 
pense, yoii will see how preposterously unfe* 
.shionaUe such conqilaints are. Widwut bustle, 
inconvenience, and danger, what would a rout or 
a masquerade be, but a poor tame-spirited and 
intipid visit Which any man might pay widiout 
the least knowledge. of the world, without the 
risk of a spedi on his stockings, or the de- 
mngement ^ a single grain of hair-powder. 
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and without exeitiiig the cnrionty of the iiei^i«* 
bourhoody osy what is more esdentia]^ distiurb* 
iiig their quiet ? Can any man who has eyer 
panted in the circles of finhion^ suppose that 
thb would aaddfy the givers of routs ? No ; 
they would despise themselves, if they did not 
Ocoasic»i to their friends an incredUile d^ree of 
anxie^ and confusion in trying to get to the 
place s^pointed, and tf they did not break the 
Mst of an extended district It is this which 
constitutes the honour we express by die word, 
eclai, which, although I cannot give a short 
d^nition of it^ my whole letter will have ' a 
natural tendency to iBustrate. 

^^ To humour this prejudice, howeyw, (£or 
there are occasions when it becomes necessary 
to yield a little to popular whims,) we have 
been sometimes told, that ^no more tickets 
would be ksued than the house could conve- 
niently hold/ Every person of fashion pier- 
eeives at once the futiUty of such a »gulatk>n. 
It may be proposed in jol» ; but no mna would 
for a moment be deceived by so clumsy an 
attempt at wit. In truth, I might as well in^- 
vite the parion of ibe parish and his feunily to 
eat a bit of nmtlou vi^h me at two o'clodi, 
and call my eaiertainBieilt a rout To pretend 
to invitp^ no more than the house can hc^. 
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would be a dereliction of the first principle of 
eclat, which is, and ever must be, to try the 
strength of the walls, the width of the streets, 
the expertness of coachmen whose horses can- 
not move, and> the intrepidity of ladies who 
cannot keep from Minting. Dangers must be 
provided with liberality and taste upon such 
occasions, or what will there be to talk about ? 
Where would be all those narratives of hair- 
breadth escapes, and imminent dangers from 
axle-trees and poles, and quick turnings and 
backings, which are the constituent ingredients 
cf'icclat, and furnish conversation for that im- 
mense length of time which intervenes bet^'e^i 
one rout and another, and which at this sea- 
son of the year has been known to extend to 
ei^teen or twenty hours ? 

^^ No, Sir ; whoever calmly and philosophi» 
cally considers this matt^, will adcnowledge, 
with the conviction of often-repeated experi- 
ence, that risks must be run; that poles of 
coa<^es behind must be forced through poles 
of coaches before ; that legs and arms require 
to be crushed, else why are they in places 
where crushing may be reasonably expected ? 
that screams must alarm the neighbours, who 
are afraid to stir, and guards be called out to 
.dear the way to which they cannot approach ; 
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that dioaths must be torn, laces reduced to 
tatters, and the whole labour of the toilet de- 
stroyed, before a rout can excite envy or admi- 
ration* And whoever is conversant in such 
campaigns of peril, will ever contemplate with 
a fond delight those fainting fits in mobs 
where no assistance can be procured, and those 
gaspings for breath where the air has no access. 
Such are the chief characteristics of the eclat 
of a rout, to which * all the Morld' has been 
invited, and to which all the world repairs 
with an eagerness that bespeaks the value and 
importance of the entertainment, and shows 
how necessary it is to human felicity, how in- 
dispensable to rank and character, and how 
degrading to be left outi 

" But all, hitherto, is without doors. It is 
something abstractedly considered. It would 
be something if it were to end there, and if 
the whole night's pleasure were only an effort 
to gain admittance. But it is little when com- 
pared with the distresses and inconveniencies 
hospitably provided within doors. F^rmetly, 
during the dark reign of popular prejudice, 
some means were adopted to establish a pro- 
portion between the recipient and the thing 
received : some notions of capability prevailed, 
and it was even asserted by Architects of 
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oAnftidcvable note, that ^a house couU hcid 
no more than it could hold/ Some pains, 
therefore, were taken to asoertain what numbers 
rooms could contain, and what weight^staircases 
and landing-places could bear; and the esti- 
mate, I understand, was generally taken from 
the dimensions allowed to the negroes on-board 
die African ships in their passage to the West 
Indies. But the Parliament having extended 
diese dimensions by some late Acts, either 
considering that negroes had not the consti- 
tutions of people of ^hion, or that they were 
a property of some value to the owners, this 
ratio could not be continued ; and the estimate 
is now made according to the graduations of 
the thermometer. The mean degree of routs 
is 80® of Farenheit, any thing below that 
being ^a small party;' but eclat is not to 
be found under 90®, a degree of heat little 
known to the atmosphere of this country any 
where else. When the mercury mounts to this 
point, or higher, eclat is at its acmiy and be- 
sides the graces of a general gasp, 'twenty 
rkdies may be seen fainting at the same mo«* 
tnent in the same room*/ 

*'The pleasure of all this, I am aware, will 
not be readily conceived by you, Sir, nor by 

♦ Vide the Newspapers of June 2, passim. 
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those who preserve their antient atta^iments 
to what they think oomfart and oonvenience^ 
and especially to that exploded space called 
elbow-rootn. But ^not to speak of those who 
may be acquainted with asthmatic disorders)^ 
it will be perfectly understood by the parties 
whose cause I plead^ who love to be breath- 
lessy and can form no other idea of death than . 
as a violent squeeze; who are deep in the 
study of perspiration, have examined the phi- 
losophy of compression, and are above paying 
any attention to the national weather. 

^^ Indeed, this superiority to the variations of 
our climate is no smaU triumph over common 
prejudices. Our winters and even our springs 
in this country are - generally very cold; no 
Project, therefore, can be entitled to more re- 
spect than one v^ch produces a degree of heat 
JRt for persons of fashicm to breathe in, and to 
breathe with that difficulty which enhances 
every pleasure. I have, by-the-bye, 8on^etime» 
wonderedwhy so many learned chemists will pre^ 
tend to write on the subject of animal heat, vnth- 
ottt havu^ been once at a rout in their lives* t 
do not aJQkct to be acquainted with a subject sa 
mach out of my way ; but I may assume, that 
their notions must be very crude and imperfect, 
whp write on the power of heat without having 
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ever seen ^ twenty ladies fainting at a time in 
the same room/ and ^ others laid out in the 
balcony to recover among the bow-pots*/ 
Admitted, however, to such places, they might 
probably discover new sources of science in 
chemistry, and in particular obser\'e its con- 
nexion with gallantry, for unquestionably 
ladies u-ould never consent to be inclosed in 
those great boilers if it were not to add to their 
tenderness, and produce those melting moments 
which dissolve the most stubborn hearts. 

** Yet these are not all the pleasures of our 
modern assemblies : after a variety of experi- 
ments on the power of heat, and a repetition 
of fits, with suitable decknitions of ^ intole- 
rable !' — * I shall fahit' — ^ I shall die' — ^'l 
can*t breathe,' — which are words of course, 
to signify the delights of condensed society, 
and the charms of suffocation, another series 
of perils present themselves, more terrible per- 
haps than what haA e been surmounted. Those 
who have got in, will wish some time or other 
to get out ; and this attempt, if the rout really 
is what a rout ought to be, must for the first 
two or three hours be impracticable, and for 
the rest dangerous. On this occasion, however, 

* Ubi suprsu 
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it is necessary that the few labours of the 
toilet, which survived the entry, shquld perish 
at the exit, that carriages, should be broke, 
horses killed, and servants sustain fractures^. 
But in this great oonflict, language mUst con- 
fess its poverty of description : some idea, per« 
haps, may be formed of it, when I add that^^ 
according to the opinion of seven or eight hun- 
dred ladies and gentlemen of the first fashion, 
all that our troops suffered in the late campaign 
were mere trifle, wlven compared to the dan- 
ger aqd difficulty of getting home from a party 
of pleasure. It is in vain to compare the land- 
ing in Egypt, amidst the continued fire of the. 
enemy, to the passage to one's coach, amidst 
the .compressed ranks, who are aa eagerly 
crowding to their's. I shall leave this, there- 
f<nre, to some poet, who, having exhausted 
the metaphors and images of his. predecessors, 
is able to invent some that are new. 

" You will perceive now, Sir, that by the con- 
stitution of a rout, the complaints to which I 
adverted in the beginning of my letter dwindle 
into the prejudices of ignorance; that ease, 
comfort, and conveiiience, are vulgarisms which 
would check the brilliancy of eclat and the 

* Ubi supra. 
VOL. I. ^ 
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fame of rumour ; and that the loss ol carnages^ 
horses^ and limbs^ are the minute ornaments 
which grace the triumph. If, therefore, the 
prejudices of the public are to be at all tole- 
rated, it ought to be in a very partial d^ree. 
We cannot submit to deprive a rout of its long 
and edifying columns in a newspaper, and its 
numerous accidents and casualties. We can- 
not rob it of the only circumstances which 
serve as a barrier against the encroachments of 
city safety and baurgeaise comfort. All, I 
think, vre ought to do in compliance with po- 
pular notions, is to add a medical staff to pur 
establishments, and provide a room to be 
called the Dispensary, or Gickpit, to which 
the wounded may be removed during an en- 
gagement, that their cries may not damp the 
courage of the other assailants: and perhaps 
it might not be improper to consult Boujlton 
or Watt on the power of steam, and requert 
them to fortify the roofii of our houses against 
those accidents to which still-heads are liable. 
" I am, Sir, 

your humble servant, 

A Man of Plsasubs. 
'^ Pall MalV 
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^ All bodies have their measctrb and their space : 
But who can draw the soul's dimensive lines ?" 

Davibs, 



Of all the Projectors who daily edify the 
public with their endeavours to improve the 
state of nature and of man, there.are, perhaps, 
none who attract more attention, or excite 
more surprize, than that numerous body of 
geniuses, known in former days by the name 
of barbers and wig-makers, but in our politer 
and more respectful times by that oi frisewrs 
and pemquiers. Why the French language 
should be supposed to ennoble every thing it 
covers may probably be the object of a future 
speculation. It is, however, impossible for 
the proudest of Projectors to look with disre- 
spect upon the class of men I have just men- 
tioned, since to them are committed the heads 
of almost the whole nation, and since under 
their hands most of those heads receive the 

g2 
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only improvement that is either deemed neces- 
sary, or of which they are thought capahle. 

Yet, while I pay this compliment to these 
gentlemen, as becomes one Projector to pay to 
another, I am not their blind panegyrist. I 
am bound injustice to say, that with all their 
abilities they are but men, and have the com- 
mon failings of men, and especially that very 
crying weakness of Projectors, namely vanity. 
I could give specimens, were it necessary, to 
prove that on some occasions this betrays them 
into a mode of speaking and writing on the 
subject of their inventions, which is consider- 
ably remote from modesty. This may, how- 
ever, be only that consciousness of excellence 
which has been tolerated in great geniuses, 
and without which, it is said, a great genius 
will rarely be tempted to make those daring 
efforts which '* elevate and surprize,^ or, in- 
deed, to exhibit any extraordinary display of 
talent. I am willing, therefore, to make al- 
lowances for their frequent use of superlatives 
in the description of a wig, and for culling the 
choicest flowers of encomiastic rhetoric to dis- 
play the beauty of a curl, or the convenience 
of a btaid. 

Biit I have been more particularly induced, 
in this day's speculation, to toiioh on the merit 
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of our head artists, from a ciicumstanoe that 
struck my eye lately in the newspapers, the 
columns of which are the ^^ Philosophical 
Transactions'' of wig-making and hair-dress- 
ing. In an advertisement, addressed to ^^gen- 
tlemen of rank and fashion/' who are un- 
doubtedly the ablest and most generous patrons 
of what belongs to the ornamental part of the 
head, after an enumeration t)f the peculiar ex- 
cellencies that attach to wigs made by the in- 
genious author, which are too numerous for 
me to repeat, a discovery is announced that 
appears to be of the first importance to man- 
kind in general, and that, indeed, I should 
rather have expected from a philosopher than 
from a Jriseur. It is briefly expressed in the 
following words : 

** He," meaning the artist, ** has a copper- 
plate engraved, which enables any lady or 
gentleman to take an accurate measure 

07 THEIR OWN HEAB." 

The value of this discovery will at once ap- 
pear to those who are conversant in the history 
of mankind at large, but more particularly 
with the histcny of literature and literary un^- 
dertakings, of all which it may be said, that 
their success or failure has depended entirely 
on the measure of the head bavipg been 
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ascertained, of miscalculated. Whatever errors 
have been committed by statesmen or authors, 
the two great instructors' of mankind, and su« 
preme conductors of human afiairs, are univer- 
sally acknowledged to have proceeded from 
this one want, the want of an accurate mea- 
sure of the heads that project or execute. It 
is this lamentable defect, or overnght, for I 
wish to use the gentlest terms in speaking of 
the faults of my fellow-creatures, that has be- 
trayed so many thousands into exertions beyond 
their powers, and endeavours to execute that 
for which Nature never designed them. It is 
this which occasions the melancholy reflection 
that many thousands consume almost the whcde 
of their lives in experiments to find out what 
they are fit for ; and when they have made the 
discovery, it is not until their powers and fa- 
culties are wasted by age, and incapable of 
lending them any assistance. To this it is 
owing that many a man dies with the name of 
a lawyer, who ought to have lived in the pro- 
fession of a wit; and that many others have 
been buried with ecclesiastical honours, who 
might have grown rich in the occupation of a 
farmer. It is this which intercepts one man 
in his way to the bench, and another to the 
diocese; which prevents the physician from 
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attaiiiii^ iu8 chariot, and aends'the pditieiaa 
to a jail when he tiras pre|>aring for the privy 
council. 

How different would the case have been, had 
they in early life dbtained one of our artist's 
machines for measuring the head ! It is truly 
deplorable to think of such a number of our 
feUow-beings who live till advanced age, be* 
fore they know the si^e and capadty of their 
heads, what they can comprehend, and whe* 
thet they have depth to contain the articles 
necessary to crown their favourite wishes and 
pursuits. For though this knowledge may, in 
some cases, be acquired by experience, yet 
experience, to answer the purpose effectually, 
must be very long, and, aa some gentlemen 
have found, very expensive. Few articles have 
oi late years risen so highly in price as this, 
and it is not very easy to account for it. That 
there is an immensfe quantity of experience in 
the market cannot be reasonably doubted : but 
the mifdbief seems to be, that every one pre- 
fers an article of his own manufacture, howr 
ever dear, to one made by another, which he 
may purchase a thousand per cent, under the 
prime cost; 

The discovery, however, of a machine to mea- 
tmxe the head^. being now effected, it is hoped 
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it will meet with the encouragement it de- 
serves; and, while I disclaim: any conn^on 
with the ingenious inventor, I am most dis- 
interestedly anxious to recommend to all ranks 
of people a contrivance which all ranks seeni 
to want. 

At the present crisis, for example, when 
hundreds of weU-meaning gentlemen are tra- 
velling over all parts of the United Kingdom, 
canvassing for a seat in the great assembly of 
the nation, and fancying, merely on conjec- 
ture, that they are quaUfied for it, would it 
not be a considerable saving to some of them^ 
I mean in the article of disappointment, if they 
were first to measure their heads, upon accu- 
rate principles, aiid ascertain whether they 
come up to the exact dimensions of the caput 
of a wise and loyal legislator ? Surely this 
would prevent some trouble and mortification 
to themselves, and a great deal of both to tbehr 
friends ; and, it may be fairly supposed, might 
contribute also to the weliare of the nation, by 
providing it with a set of senators whom nature 
had qualified to an inch for the important 
office, and whose heads were of somewhat 
more use than merely to nod, or bear a wig* 
Why is it that we hear of some who have gone 
beyond their depth> but because they did not 
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know their depth ? and why do we hear the 
terms ^^ shallow and superficial" so often ap* 
plied^ and justly applied, when the imputation 
might have been averted by this little machine 
for taking the heights and distances of heads, 
^^ ei^raved on a copper-plate/' and given away 
gratis in Bond-street ? 

The mention (^senators, which the circum* 
stances of the present month naturally sug- 
gested, connects with it the case of the mem« 
hers of other deliberative assemblies, where 
certain persons are apt to step forward in situ* 
ations for which they are miserably ill pro- 
vided, both as to length and depth of head- 
work, and of which, however, they rarely be- 
come sensible, without trying that very auk- 
ward experiment, which we call exponng 
thenuelves. This is, in fact, exposing their 
heads, which are upon such occasions mea- 
sured by their neighbours, and the superficial 
contents in general found to be far short of ^ 
proper standard ; and this will always be the 
ease if we bring our heads into business by 
cmnputation, instead of actual measur^nent 
In^ such sodeties, however, were they under 
proper regulations, which I hope they soon 
will be, a set of officers might be appointed, 
and called measurbrs, or, as fine words an 
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most acceptable, dimensionists, whme Inun^ 
ness it should be to apply the rules of geometry, 
aocording to the machine above specified, to 
the head of every man about to make a 
modon, or speech, or to reply to the motion 
or i^peech of any other person. A suitable 
standard might be appointed by a committee 
of geometricians, by whidi every head should 
be i^preciated ; for, although we cannot make 
all heads equal, yet in a debate it is very ne- 
cessary to make a selection of such as bear 
some reasonable proportion to each other, or 
at least to exclude those which are greatly de- 
ficient in length and depth. The prolixity of 
debates would be considerably obviated by this 
method, and, in a world of business like ours, 
J cannot but think such a saving an object ci 
serious moment; and I consequently cannot 
Imt flatter myself that the hints I am throwing 
out will not be neglected, and that the ingeni- 
oos contriver oi the K£PHAi.om£T£&, or head« 
measura*, will find a great demand for the ar« 
tide on the eve of all elections, councils, and 
vestries, and more especially on the great festi- 
vals of St. Michael and St. Thomas. 

If we look to the present state of the learned 
professions, we shall see at a single glauiCe the 
necessity of this machine for qieasuring hea^s. 
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It will not, I grant, do much good to the pre* 
sent generation,, whose heads, although we 
were to measure tham with the greatest aora«» 
racy, have long ago taken a wrong directioB, 
and oannot now be turned into any more usefiil 
purposes. But it may, among the rising ge^ 
nefitioii, prevent tiiat confusion wluch is so 
frequently observed to proceed from yomg men 
rushing into one profession, when their heads 
w^ne manifestly constructed for another. It is 
owing to this neglect of the dimensions of di« 
head, that, to use the language of a learned 
writer, many men expose themselves in a pul« 
pit, who would have done honour to their 
country by following the* plough j and it is no 
doubt owing to the same cause, that, when 
we look into the inns of court for chancellors 
and judges, for Hardwickes and Mansfields, 
we meet with the writers of farces and pro- 
logues, and players on flutes and violii^ ; and 
diat when, in other departments, we look fai^ 
men of feunily and fortune, we so frequently 
Mioounter stable-boys and jockies. Anomaliet 
Kke these never could have taken place had 
the Kephalobiex£R been early applied, and 
the party had calmly sat down to be measured 
for a suitable employment in life. 

k is true, indeed, that some have contrivedi 
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by a fortunate concourse of circumstances, to 
turn their heads to a proper object, while 1^ 
parently they have retained their first and ill- 
judged choice. I am acquainted with a bar- 
rister, who, although his name be little known 
in Westminster-hall, is very well known evwy 
where else as a man more capable of training a 
horse or a spaniel than any sportsman in the 
kingdom ; and I have more than one gentle- 
man by trade in my eye, who can kick up a 
riot, seduce a wife, fight a duel, or defraud a 
creditor, more genteelly and expeditiously than 
any professed rioter, seducer, bully, or sharper, 
in Newgate* But such fortunate coincideaces 
are not often to be expected ; and the instances 
are too few to be depended on, of those wbp 
contrive to have and to hold botU what they 
are, and what they are not fit for. 

There is one tribe, of late become very nu- 
merous, who particularly stand in need of the 
machine to measure heads. I mean^ and with 
all due respect, the Po£TS in general. Np 
race of men have suffered so much from grpss 
numbers or loose computation, or, what I may 
pall " takii^ their heads for granted,'* and ima- 
gining that the manufacture of verses is the 
whole duty of man. They have by thi^ fatal 
^istqjk^ mounted from a Vauxhall song to an 
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epic poem, and thus deprived the world of 
several eminent handicraftsmen, of some very 
industrious shopkeepers, and of sundry persons 
admirably qualified to carry on the lesser ope- 
rations of the loom, the last, the hod, and the 
knot: 

As to Politicians, it has been a standing 
complaint in this country for above a century, 
that this trade has beert so egregiously misun- 
derstood as to be supposed to require no head 
at all ; consequently, wherever such a mistake 
prevailed, it was thought absurd to measure a 
head which did not exist, or was not deemed 
necessary. But time and experience have in 
some degree removed this prejudice ; and the 
channs of ignorance will probably soon lose 
much of their fascination. I trust that all po- 
liticians behind counters, and in public or pri- 
vate houses, whether habited in woollen or in 
mtislin, will hereafter take the gauge and 
depth of their heads by the Kephalometer. 
They will then probably discover, that cases 
and circumstances, which have puzzled the 
ablest and wisest in all ages, cannot be ad- 
justed by those who are distinguished for the 
want of wisdom and ability ; that a subject wiH 
not be better discussed for not being at all 
understood ; and that they who have no means 
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oS infennation are DOt quite so well qualified 
to judge as those who have ; that the affairs of 
a shop or a family may be more easily managed 
than those of a parliament or a cabinet ; and 
that the wisdom which is the result of long 
e^^perience^ of combined knowledge, and of 
deep research, seldom comes by instinct, They 
will discover, likewise, that a man always talks 
most to the purpose on a subject with which 
he has some acquaintance ; and that the com- 
mon sources of information are not always to 
be relied on, since even the lie of the day is 
seldom the lie of the morrow. 

But, in truth, to what description of per* 
sons will not this machine be useful ? Let us 
look at the protracted and almost endless writ- 
ings of the controversialists. Had a machine 
for measuring heads been discovered about a 
century ago, would the Bangorian contro-* 
VSBSY have lasted so long ? And, I hope I 
may ask without offence, would not a vast 
saving of pi^er, print, temper, malice, envy, 
and all uncharitableness, and otlier useful arti- 
cles, have been made, had some of the writers 
in more modem disputes applied my ingenious 
•rtbt's machine to their heads ? 

Pwhaps, .too, the fascinations of the ladies 
ue not wholly uninterested in &is discovery, 
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although the ori^nal artist had no object but 
their wigs. Might tiiey not apply the machme 
to their lovers' heads at the same time that 
they carry on the attadk on their hearts? 
Many circmnstances of public notoriety seem 
to prove, that deficiencies in the head are 
of very important consequence to the hap* 
piness of the matrimonial state; and that^ 
although some husbands have proved them* 
selves to be rogues, yet that roguery has been 
so mixed with a corresponding quality, that 
the best judges have declared it extremely 
doubtful whether they were most rc^e or fool. 
And I believe it has been generally found that, 
in treating a helpless woman with barbarity, 
in abusing the tenderness of the sex, and tyran- 
nizing over wife and family, firom whatever 
occasional causes such wickedness might px>« 
ceed, there is generally a great defect of intel- 
lect, a (kpravity and vulgarity of mind, which 
could not have escaped the unhappy su£ferer 
had she at first measured the head. 

I cannot dose this speculation without hint* 
ing in few words, because such characters will 
. not bear many, that even men of. pleasure 
would find their advantage in measuring their 
heads before they join in those convivialities 
which constitute the only employment they 
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seem to hare on this earth. A number of vary 
disagreeable circumstances might be prevented 
if they knew exactly, by liquid measure, what 
their heads could contain; and many duels 
would, no doubt, be avoided, without lessen- 
ing the importance of horses, strumpets, or 
other articles, for which they think it neces* 
sary to risk life, and which, if there were not 
an hereafter, would really be an equivalent to 
the life that is risked. 
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•* Adrairanda tibi levium spectacula rerum.*' Virg. 

August 1802. 

1 HE powers of man are limited. Vast as the 
Projects may be of which his genius is capable, 
there are some things wholly removed from his 
dominion, some hardships to which he must 
submit without hope of remedy, and some 
kinds of subjection which are common to him 
with inanimate nature. Even our Modem 
Philosophers, as they have been facetiously 
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called, who have proposed methods of improv- 
ing the human species, hy leading it on to 
peirfectibiKty (by which they probably mean 
perfection), and exempting it from the inac- 
tivity of sleep, and the interruption of death ; 
even these wise men have been compelled to 
acknowledge that there are some externals 
which their discoveries cannot reach, and to 
whi(^ they must submit with the same digni- 
fied composure they display in parting with 
the consolations of Religion, and the charms 
of Virtue. 

Among these circumstances whidi baffle the 
ingenuity of Projectors and Philosophers, the 
WJSATHJBR may be considered as of the highest 
importance, not upon account of the hay or. 
the com expected to be annually produced, for 
these are considerations beneath the attention 
of the parties principally concerned in thi# 
paper, but upon account of the dependence 
whicdi it h^s, for some years past, been the 
fasUon to place on it for a great prc^xnrtion of 
the. happiness of human life, and which has 
increased the demand for sunshine in a prodi-* 
giovis degree. 

Aflter all the inquiries that have been made 
by my predecessors into the means of promote 
ing happiness, it seems at length to be agreed^i 

VOL. I. . H 
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that we might have arrived much sooner at a 
conclusion on the subject, had we looked fop 
happiness in the right place, and not confined 
our researches, and consequently oiir instruct 
tipns, to matters of a domestic concern, with^ 
out ever suspecting that true happiness is mtt 
ef^oyment to be found only without doon^ 
Xamentable was the ignorance of ^lat man, 
who, by way of punishment, divided the house 
with his wife, giving her the outside, while 
he kept the inside for himself* But a new and 
more correct way of thinking now prevails; 
and the impoitant discovery having been made, 
tlttit h^^incea was only to be found in ihei 
Qipetk air, thousands began to A>ck to tfie fields^ 
and gardens, and highways around the metro- 
polis^ to tixy^ Kfe, when, mich is the state of 
all humcm things, they at die same time dis* 
cohered that happiness is doomed to imperfec*^ 
tioD^ and that, without a command of the 
weather, they were still exposed to mortifica- 
tiona and disappointnmots. 

This unpleasant truth, at all times perfaapa 
a.matter of belief with some of the old school, 
has been more especially obvious to the 
Qieanest capacity during those months of this 
year which the Almanadcs, and the Almanacks 
only, have agreed to call Swnmer. lliousands 
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hav« been dieprived by incessant rams of the only 
means of gratification ibr which nature and edu- 
cation seem to have fitted them^ and havie ofbMk 
been furiously contending between abroad and 
home, as we have heard of armies pent up be- 
tween the enemy behind and the sea befcH^, 
where force was useless^ and flight impossible. 
Surely not less perilous is their situation, when 
a ton^nt of ran begins to pour down, who 
con^der a mob as society^ and home as an io^ 
hospitable desert. 

When we contemplate the powerful influence 
of curiosity, and the effect it has to dq>opulate 
our houses and streets, and cover our fields and 
roads with human beings. Waiting patiently for 
many hours to look up to an object, which 
probably in a few minutes will elude their sight, 
we must surely lament that this vast crowd 
should be, produced in a climate so i&nfit for 
their existence, or that human felicity, under 
such circumstances, should not have been made 
water^proof by the dexterity of some ingenious 
Projectdr. One amusement after another, in 
trembling succession, has been announced this 
summer for public view; and **all the worW 
has flocked to see it ; but, just when ^^ all the 
world'' expected to be gratified, a deluge of 
rain has intercepted between them and the 

h2 
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object^ and they have been precipitated back 
to a premature home, with no other resource 
for the rest of the day than to change their 
apparel^ and tb tell of their distress. 

Amidst this general calamity, this perpetual 
recurrence of disappointment, this wringing of 
hands and of cloaths, the author of the Pro- 
jector is not afraid of being thought selfish 
when he announces, that he enjoys some ad- 
vantages which are not always to be met with, 
and that it is his custom to turn the misfortunes 
of others to the benefit of his own speculations. 
The fluctuations of hope and disappointment 
which my neighbours and friends have expe- 
rienced, have afforded me many choice oppor- 
tunities of meditating on the passion of curio- 
sity, by observing the various objects which ex- 
cite it, and the difierent influence of each ; and, 
by studying these trying cases, I have acquired 
that knowledge which would have been impos- 
sible in a more favourable season. It is well 
known that, in order to consummate our skill 
in any disorder to which the species is liable, 
we must resort to the places where it is most 
prevalent,* as young physicians go to New 
York for the yellow fever, and to Constanti- 
nopfe for the plague. In like manner, for 
many weeks past, while a dripping and a 
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dreilched publick was passing by^ I have been 
from my windows making dry reflections on the 
power and effects of cariosity. 

Curiosity is, I believe, generally allowed to 
be the strongest and most lasting of our pas- 
sions; the strongest, probably, because it is 
dot resisted by any considerations which pre- 
vail with mankind in other cases, such as the 
danger of wasting health, time, or money; 
and the most lasting, because, of the crowds 
who indulge it, the aged are by no means an 
jinsignificant proportion. 

To these characteristicks I would add, that 
it is the most impartial and indiscriminating of 
all our passions; it makes no distinction of 
place, person, or object; and this I mention, 
not as altogether a new discovery, but to repress 
the pride of those who have the honour, as 
they call it, to raise curiosity ; and who, hav- 
ing counted the number of spectators, are ready 
to flatter themselves that they have a majo- 
rity "on this day's gaze.'' The candidate on 
the hustings may proudly estimate his popu- 
larity by the number of men, women, aind 
children, who are gaping and listening to him, 
rending the air Mrith huzzas, or drowning the 
voice of his opponent with hisses ; but he ought 
to reflect, that it is more than probabk that, 
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nmtiriu mutamUs^ he would be equally popular 
on the scaffold^ or in his way to the gibbet. 
The difference, indeed, in point of curiosity, 
between an election and an execution, is so 
very small, that it requires the aid of extremely 
nice calculation to ascertain it. The propriety 
of a balloon may also think that he has got the 
world on his side, when he sees a populous 
etty emptied into the fields and highways; but 
he aught to remember that, of the vast crowds 
who are looking up to him, one half have pro- 
bably just returned from pelting a man in the 
pillory, and the other half from seeing a thief 
whipped round Tower-hiiL 

Th^e are circumstances of a very humiliate 
ing kind ; but yet such is the constitution of 
curiosity, and so impartial are its impulses^ 
the ^^ seers of sights'' have but one sense to 
gratify, and that sense so very comprehensive, 
and so little apt to make fastidious distinctions, 
that they will follow a wise man or a learned 
pig in equal numbers ; and press with the same 
eagerness to behold an eminent charactei;, 
whether he be in a triumphal chair, or at the 
tail of a cart, whether he be coming into {^ce^ 
or going out of the world. Processions are 
always in great demand with the curious ; but 
have so litde connexion with the thinking fa- 
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oulty, tibtt it is veiy tdddm inqiiirad what die 
aatora q( thmn 19, or wbetber a prefeniiee 
oiigfit oot^ 10 Mnne oasea^ to be given to ene 
over the other. We obaerve the same number 
coUeeted to view the march of a regiment, and 
the j^rooeeeian of a parish feast, equally enli* 
vened by raarrow-bonts and cleavers as by 
daring And horns; and the aucoessfiil can^-^ 
doM^ wh^ rides triumphant on men^s shoulders, 
and harangues an applauding pc^olace, knows 
Adl well ^t he could raise the same number 
next day, by promising to stand upon his head, 
tfr dance on the tight rope. 

Those, therefore, who provide objects for 
puUie curiosity have no great reason to be 
proud of their success, and may, perhaps, horn 
iheie premises, derive consolation for the want 
of it Curiority seeks dbjects for no other rea* 
son than that it may say it has found them ; 
and the grand ambition with most is ix> be able 
to assert that they have seen the si^t, and to 
tdl thediffioilties which embarrassed them, the 
many hours they had to wait, thedangers they ehr 
oomitered from the crowd, of which they nev« 
discover tbU they make a part, and the es«- 
eiqpM they effect from the eagerness and im* 
pertinence, the jostling and hustling, to which 
they unconsciously contribute. If to this a few 
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bruises or a broken limb can be added, they are 
regarded as honourable scars, and as something 
that may hereafter stop a gap in conversation ; 
and so far are these circumstanceis from operat-* 
ing as precautions, that they commonly act as 
the most powerful incentives. Never does cu-- 
riosity prompt with greater effect to crowd to 
any place in order to see a sight, than when 
the chance is that access may be impossible^ 
and the object invisible. 

And this leads me to remark, that curiosity 
is not only the most impartial, but perhaps 
the most courageous of our appetites. But it 
is not necessary to prove this, otherwise than 
by an appeal to those whom the unfavourable 
weather of June and July did not terrify from 
the risks which it added to the peculiar dangers 
of riot The proportion of females in our mobs 
is an additional proof, if any were necessary, 
that curiosity is a passion of great fortitude, 
and the only one that appears to be of no sex. 
On this subject, however, it must be remarked, 
that although the ladies of high tan are more 
exposed to the weather than the gentlemen, 
they are not such extensive sufferers in the 
article of wet cloaths, as before the strif^ing 
fiashion was imported from France. 
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HaviDg made these few remarks on the na- 
ture of this disease^ •it would perhaps be the 
business of a Projector to suggest some cure 
for it ; and a correspondent has, indeed, hinted 
at my' duty on thb occasion ; and, while it is 
no disgrace to fail in that in which no man has 
succeeded, I may be indulged in some whims 
On the subject. As to giving advice, how- 
ever, to curious persons, which my corre- 
spofident recommends, I really know not how 
that can be performed with effect. Even when 
I censure curiosity as being indiscriminate, I 
must own I am acquainted with no rules by 
which it can be rendered more discerning, or 
more nice in the choice of its objects. To 
grave men, indeed, sitting in their closets, 
there may appear a difference between a bal- 
loon and a boxing match, a pillory and a pro* 
cession, an election and an execution, a bull- 
baiting and a common-hall, a meeting of poli- 
ticians and a set of fireworks ; but I know of 
no means by which the comparative merits of 
these objects can be made obvious to the devo- 
tees of curiosity. They cannot be brought to 
comprehend the minute distinctions which the 
parties concerned in these exhibitions have es- 
tablished in their own favour, from the visiin 
hope diat they may acquire a preference in the 
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eyes of the pc^ulace^ which, however, as al- 
ready stated, to the great mortification of their 
vanity^ they never have acquired. 

I consider any attempts^ therefore, of 
this kind, as doomed to be unsuccessful; 
but, as somewhat seems to be expected by 
my correspondent, I shall relate a Project of 
which I adopted during the whole of the 
rainy season, and which I have found effec* 
tnal in my own case, and that of a few 
friends whom I prevailed upon to follow my 
example. 

My rale, then, is simply this: I detwoiine 
to enjoy all out-door amusements, during a 
rainy season^ by proxy, and to see all si^ts 
by the eyes of other people. This may appear 
a little paradoxical ; but I can assure my readers 
that it is one of the most simple presciiptions 
that can be taken, and at the same time one 
pf the most efficacious in preventing all the in- 
conveniences of curiosity. The medium through 
whidbi I view all public spectacles is that comr 
mon machine called a Newspaper; and from 
repeated experiments, as well as the informa- 
tion of my friends, T can aver without hazard 
of contradiction that sights seen through this 
medium are far more ^^ sublime, delightful^ 
enchanting, enrapturing, captivating, and 
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imafmikable/' &c. than by the imked eyt. By 
indvlgtog my curiosity, ther^ore, the swirsii^ 
after a ^ctacle of any kind bw been pre*- 
sented^ I not only obtain a more full view than 
my own eyes wooU have furnished but I am 
confidently assured I see somewhat more than 
the reality, and at the same time enjoy the 
picturesque fancy^ and copious inventive powen 
of the relater. Nor will this method of fre* 
quenting public amusements a[^pear so very 
new as some may suppose, when it ia ree«di# 
lected that we are in this only following the 
example of those great travellers who explore 
every part of the globe in books, and endure 
the fiitigues and enjoy the pleasures (^ sea aad 
land, mountain and valley, without stirring 
out of their libraries. 

Such is my scheme ; and if the simplicity of 
it doea not oiFend, f<Hr perhaps something mof* 
mysterious was expected, I can now very con«- 
fidently add that it is attended with some am* 
aiderable advantages, which will shew it to be 
both ceconomical and salutary. A very great 
saying is hereby made in the article of time, 
which I have always looked upon to be of 
great value, because no man knows how soon 
it may bea>me scarce. It is not many weeks 
ago that, in the course of the short hour 
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allowed to breakfkst, I beheld all the glories 
of a review at Wimbledon, an election at 
Bfentfbrd, and a trial at a country assize, 
which, to those who will neither delegate nor 
postpone their curiosity, must have cost at 
least a whde day. Another great advantage 
of my scheme is, that it enables me to see ngbts 
in safety; I am not liable to be squeezed in a 
crowd; no ditch is behind, into which the 
inob may precipitate me ; I run no risk from 
the prancing of the horses ; I am in no fear of 
scaffolds breaking down; I am not particu- 
larly ansdous to secure a coach, or to claim the 
protection of a pent-house ; and my refresh- 
ments are at hand, and may be taken without 
impediment. 

If these advantages can be proved to result 
from my plan, it is certainly worthy of atrial; 
but, as popular prejudice may run high against 
it, I wish to remove that obstruction of all im- 
provement, by recommending to my readers a 
few reflections on the use of seeing sights. I 
would have them inquire of those, who during 
their lives have been constant gazers, how fat 
human happiness is actually concerned in the 
matter ; whether most of the duties of life may 
not be performed, without allowing our eyes to 
get the better of the rest of our senses; and 
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whether all the purposes of social enjoymeot 
might not be answered^ were men to assembU 
together in lesser parties than what constitute 
a mob. And to such as are apt to feel with 
peculiar acuteness the disappointments of a 
holiday^ I would suggest, that in the course 
of human life there are greater privations to be 
endured than absence from a balloon, 'or a 
sailing-match ; that there are misfortunes to be 
surmounted which may last longer than wind 
or rain; and that those spectacles only can 
apol<^ze for voluntary fatigue and danger^ 
which have some tendency to enlarge our vir- 
tue, or improve our understanding. 
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** £inptorein indncat hiaatem." Hoa. 

September 1S02. 
xl^MOKG the many contrivances of thin inven- 
tive age, &ere are few which seem more hap^ 
pily calculated to please the reigning taste tbiua 
^at change of names which has been late^ 
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introduced. Whatever is tasteful^ elegant, 
commodiouBy or fashionable, must be deco- 
nted by a name borrowed from the French, 
and incorporated by slow degrees into our own 
language; I say by slow degrees, for, if the 
tncorporation were perfect and familiar, I 
should not have occasion to rank this scheme 
among the novelties of the present day, nor to 
regret that men who lived twenty or thirty 
years ago must go to school, or consalt dieir 
'French dictionaries, before they can name au 
article of the most common kind, particularly 
in household ftiniiture. 

I was led into these reflections some time 
ago, when, in compliance with the request of 
a few female friends, I accompanied them to 
the stately mansion of a right honourable lady 
who had just paid the debt of nature, and 
whose costly and magnificent furniture was ex- 
posed to view previous to a sale which, it was 
supposed, would be frequented by all the world. 
To be omitted from any invitation that pro- 
mises to bring together all the worlds is not 
veiry agreeable even to an obscure man, who 
doc$ not belong to that world ; and I did not 
tthndk fit to let slip an opportunity of seeing 
mkaiy it was confidently aaaerted, might never 
he wen again, namely the very perfection of 
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thu warUPs eoops. Bettdes wbich^ tbe braak* 
iDg-np of an antient houae or fiuoiily may be a 
profitable spectacle of mortalkj; asd^ if we 
are in a disposition to meditate as we oogfat oo 
sodi instances of the nnceitaintieB oi haman 
liie^ the pnlpit of an auction-room may occa* 
sionally asmt that of a dmrch. 

On entering the sjrilendid apartments whidi^ 
however carefully guarded firom common and 
prophane eyes during the life-time of the noble 
owner, were now thrown open to every persoti 
that could spare the small price of a catalogue^ 
I was soon bewildered in a maxe of grandeur ; 
amidst which^ however, when the eye began 
to settk and to discriminate, I could distin- 
guish a taste peculiarly elegant both in the 
selection and arrangement of the si^rb furm- 
tute of this stately edifice ; and I naght proba- 
bly have indulged many an agreeaUe reflection 
<m the ingenuity of the artificer who made, 
and the munifieence of the owner who pur^ 
chased the various articles, had 1 not been 
firequendy interrupted by my companions, who 
every moment were requesting me to explain 
names in the catakgue given to pieces of fior* 
niteie, \i4iich they had never heard before, and 
of which they consequently could not imagne 
the use. This was a Iktle perpienng.; ifor I 
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was nware that I might perhaps stamble upon 
aome artick with a new name, which it might 
not be quite so ddicate to explain by its an- 
tient name and uses. I evaded these questions, 
therefore, in the best manner I could, until^ 
by frequent references to my catalogue and re- 
collection of my Frenchy I had discovered that 
in general the new names were very harmless, 
and contrived only to give a variety to the 
eloquence of him who had the disposal of this 
^^ most superb, unique, unrivalled, and elegant 
collection/' 

That our language has of late years been 
highly improved by the introduction of words 
compounded from other languages, and ren- 
dered familiar by the use of the best .writers, 
must be acknowledged ; but this, it is now evi* 
dedt, is not the only improvement of modem 
times which has been employed to enrich 
our language and our mansions. Words en- 
drely foreign have been gently pressed into 
our service, not by philologists and lexicogra* 
phers, but by cabinet-makers and auctioneers, 
to give a dignity to tables and chairs, to exalt 
cupboards and brackets, and to preserve the 
purity of our diction as wdLl as morals, by ob« 
viattng that indelicacy which frequently at^ 
tended the mentioii of certain necessaxy arti^ 
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des. Nothing ought surely to be undervakied 
which thus promotes decency, and tends to 
ceconomy in the periflhable article of blushing; 
and I should not have thought the introdue-* 
tiou of foreign terms in some cases at all ob« 
jectionable^ but on the contrary highly praise- 
worthy^ had they not been extended at last so 
far, that the furniture of a drawing«-room now 
puzzles a man who studied domestic oeconomy 
twenty years ago, as much as the new chemical 
nomenclature lately perplexed the old pby* 
sidans. 

A man, for example, somewhat advanced 
in years, and desirous of the comforts necessary 
to infirmity and sickness, may naturally hope 
to find at a sale an article so plainly and easily 
understood as an elbow-chair. He sees it be- 
fore his eyes, yet he dares not trust his eyes ; he 
examines the seat and the stuffing ; he admires 
the case or covering ; he sits down in it ; it seems 
to have all the outward and intelligible properties 
of an elbow-chair. He wishes to mark its order 
in the catalogue, and that he finds to be No. 14, 
but, alas ! No. 14 has no mention of an elbow- 
chair ; he looks upwards and downwards lest 
.this should be a typographical error : he turns 
over the leaf, but no elbow-clmir. At length 
some £riendly tieighboor whp has learned to 

VOL. I- t 
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take an aftemooo's nap in Frendi^ t^ him^ 
dbat what he wants ceased to be an elbow^-cbair 
some years ago, and is now a fauteuU ; and 
he is perhaps farther enlightened by being told 
that^ if be wishes to furnish his rooms with 
articles of that kind^ he most make up his 
mind to the cabriohs or the bergeres^ How 
most a mui of this description feel bis igDO^ 
ranee and d^pradation, when he reflects that 
he has reposed so many years on chain of 
which he did not even know the names, and 
which he is now afraid to repeat without the 
aid of a prompter^ lest he shoold make a 
mistakei 

For what reason our furniture should be thus 
deeomted with French names when muiy other 
articfes ecmtinue to be manu&ctuxed and worn 
in English, it is not easy to determine ; but 
two ooBJectures kxrt been offered which merit 
our nttentioo. Some are of opinion, that it is 
a aobeme to enhance their Tahie when brought 
to the hammer, that it is founded upon very 
aicc^ principlee in iht doctrine q£ ocdacs^sct , and 
that it was first introdaced, by those who, be- 
ooming tired of constant appeals to the eye^ 
wished to introdoce the fi^oinations of the esr, 
and thus add another aense to the auetion^reom. 
The pow^ of soHiide we know to be wonderful. 
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and perhaps it is. onlj a leaMr bmnch of ihm 
dimrms of musid^ wbeo we feel a delight m 
melodious names for our ohildreo^ out eat^ 
riages, our footmen, or our fufnitvre. H«nce 
Mr Afma-^Mfdildas, our fFUhelmmoi j oxtt Ian- 
dmdetsy our vi9^ayvi$; our valtts, valet deplaee^ 
BXkA valet dechambrei ovarjiaitemls, out Ci^bri^ 
oleSySudovfT berger€s. Atawle, itisn0tdK£ll< 
eak tocoaoeive that ooe wmy think it mtM^ m<irQ 
hommrable to bid for an artnoirey tlutti for a 
cop-board, the ktter reminding as otAj of Ae 
country village^ the lame grandmother^ or tbd 
spectacled aunt And can we not readily fliu|>«' 
pose that a lady of fashion may btf indu^ £0 
larish a considetaUe stuin on a iet of Dresden 
verrieres^ who would not have half tb« i»^ 
daoement to Ud for as many glass^basltcAi ? 
It 19 notoriously known by housekespiers, ihnJi 
the purchase of oops and saucers fw the bt^eak^ 
£urt parlour is one of these acdona of ferauMMI 
life which may be performed by i^ menial 
who can neither trace her parents, nor ^peak 
Firench, if she only has received ditectiofis sis 
to the quality and shape of ^e artielee^^ and 
&e shop where they are to be bought But 
tbcre are odier talents requisite at a pub^ 
Isc f>ente d Vmcaay frequented by persons c^ 
qoality and taste^ to accomplish the achat of a 

i2 
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d^eundy and consequently greater eclat b con* 
ferred by the spirited and emulous bidding, the 
tremulous suspence^ and lingering fall of the 
decisive hammer. 

The second reason that has been assigned 
for new-naming our furniture is probably not 
without its weight, although, in a matter of 
so much importance, we must guard against 
presumptuous conclusions. Besides the plea- 
sure of purchasing articles decorated with 
French names, it has been supposed that there 
is also an additional portion of happiness in the 
enfoyment of them. The pleasures, for in- 
stance, of the table may probably be height* 
ened by the reflection that we are drinking our 
favourite toasts in a set of compotiers; our 
healths and our sentiments may be elevated, 
and our wine may have a raciness which can- 
not be perceived by those who trust their king 
and country, their constitution and their navy, 
to common drinking-glasses. Candle-light too, 
which, being universally preferred for social 
enjoyments to the common sun, ought not to 
be deprived -of any of its enchantments, may 
possibly receive a greater degree of brightness 
from the new nomenclature. The time was when 
our rooms derived their light from branches, 
or, as they were vulgarly called, branched 
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candlesticks : bat in the process of refinement 
these were exchanged for chandeliers; and 
chandeliers, probably because they began to 
be contaminated in village ball-rooms, and 
methodist meetings, gave way to girandolesy 
which are the favourites of the present enlight- 
ened age, and are occasionally relieved by can^ 
delabrumSy the only species of illmnination we 
seem to owe to the ckissic ages, and to which, 
that we may not be fatigued in going back to 
our Latin grammars, we have given an Eng- 
lish plural termination/ How far the learning 
of a £Eunily may be enriched by furniture which 
requires some knowledge of the continental 
languages, has never yet been clearly explained; 
but there is some reason to think that the pre- 
ference of an ecritoire tq an inkstand may in 
certain writings have advantages that are more 
than nominal. 

If then the new nomenclature can be de- 
fended both upon account of the eclat of pur- 
chase, and the pleasurable ton of possession, 
there appears no good reason why an improve* 
ment of such consequence should not be ex- 
tended farther, nor why any man should again 
enter a house, when he may become master of 
a maison^ or sleep on a bed, while a lit can be 
procured. Already, indeed, some would rather 
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climb by the window^ dian not pass through 
the veHibuief a place which perhaps, in the me*- 
mory of some persons: now living, was a porch ; 
bnd I question if they woidd retire, although 
on the most presMng occasion, into a closet, 
if the house could furnish a boudoir. And 
when it is notorious il^t, during the winter at 
least, some political transaction, a waror a peace, 
a treaty or a tax, is on the tapis^ why should 
a private gentleman any longer ooyer his floor 
with a carpet ? To all this reasoning, it bas 
been replied, ibat the names of some articles 
are still retained in their pristine English for 
the sake of public justice, and to humour the 
ignoranoe or ci^rice of judges and jurymen, 
who would perhaps hesitate in finding a man 
guilty of entering a house by a boudoir, or 
stealing an encoigrmre^ although they would 
have no scruple to hang him had he broke in 
by the closet and made away with a comer 
cupboard. 

It has also been suggested to me by an intel* 
ligent friend, that, notwithstanding any ad- 
vantages real or supposed which, are attached to 
the nei^ nomenclature, I ought not to rank it 
among the wisest Projbcts of the present 
day ; and, as my friend appears to have consi- 
dered this subject very attentively, I shall allow 
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him to deliver Iw Qpioion in bift qi;?ii language 
" Iq the first place/' Mr, PeoJ£CTob» •* thii 
' ww-namiog of chairs wd tables^ bottlea (od 
glasses^ militates against common prejudices so 
iar, that I very much question whether, if 
any of onf ingenious workmen should invent a 
piece of furniture, he would choo3e that it 
should be reckoned ^ a deed without a n^une/ 
until the French were pleased to ^ve it such 
an appellation as might fill the mouth of a 
sworn broker. And in the second place, how«> 
ever agreeable it may be to pemcms of ^IwM 
to change the names of every thing about 
them, and one day put their china into a cupr 
board, and the next into an ormoer^, and thua 
to pwple^ their friends and servants euphom^if 
coiuidf it may be doubted whether the practice 
will readily f^d its way into ^e City. For my 
part, I despair of breakfasting in Cheap^e <^ 
a dSjwn^i and I very much question whether 
o«ir friend the Alderman s old p€«t will relM^ 
better in a compofier than in a common drink* 
ing*glass, I think it would not be consistent 
with the antient and h<mest prejudices of John 
Bull to fit up an mcoigmire in Fenchmrchr 
street, or to remote the darkness of the narrow 
streets between that and the riyer by eoiher 
Q9MkM>rum9 or girwiuhksr And bet\yetfn 
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ourselves^ Mr. Peojector, I am not very desir- 
ous that this change should take place. I am au 
old man, and have never known very much^ 
harm result from calling a spade a spade. If 
we change the names of the funiiture of our 
houses, that it may appear more agreeable and 
^shionable, and receive a new sanction inde* 
pendent of the goodness of the manufacture, 
the next step will be, and for the very same 
reason, to give new names, and fine sounding 
epithets, to the articles which compose our 
heads and hearts. Already I think I see some 
cr^mptoms of this. Why is that article which 
every body laughs at almost every day in the 
newspapers, called crim. con. but because certain 
persons are desirous of getting rid of the 
seventh commandment? What are those la- 
dies, fairly translated into English, whom we 
honour with the titles of demireps, Jilles de 
Jcye, and elegantes ?^ What is ^, fracas that 
must be finished by powder and ball, but the 
very same thing that used . formerly to be . 
finished by the gallows ? But even this is not 
all — Look, Mr. Projector, once more at the 
catalogue on your table, and read the following 
article : ^ Pech^ mortel, with down squabs and 
cotton cases V now what, in the name of won- 
^r, do you take this to be ? Why, they tell 
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me it is a kind of couch^ or sopha^ and for 
what purpose truly ! PecM mortel Is in plain 
English a deadly sin: and don't we pray every 
Sunday, ' from fornication and all other deadly 
sins, &c?' I dare say there was some fine 
anecdote in the annals of French gaUantry 
which gave rise to this manufacture : a pretty 
origin for an. article of furniture that may be 
innocently and ignorantly bought up by some 
sober and decent dtizen — a fine Trojan horse 
for him to introduce in his family. — ^No, Mr. 
Projector, we do not pretend to be immacu- 
late: symptoms of frailty have of late years 
been discovered in the court and the alley, as 
well as in the mall and the square. We have 
our failings and infirmities, and proof enough 
that wickedness depends not on wealth, and 
that temptation may assail from a whiskey as 
ipirell as a Dickey ; but let us guard against 
hypocrisy, and not imagine that a fine name 
will conceal the depravity of a bad action : and 
whatever we do, let us have no * deadly sins, 
ivith down squabs, and cotton cases/ ^* 
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Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks, 
He takes his chirping pint, and cracks his jokes. 
♦* Live like yourself,*' was soon my lady*s word ; 
And, lo ! two puddings smoakM upon the board. 

POPK, Ep. on Bicbet. 



October l802. 

Although tlie insufficiency of riches to pro- 
cure happiness be a maxim established by uni- 
versal experiencei and their tendency to cor- 
rupt the heart be no less certain^ when they 
happen to operate upon a weak understanding; 
yet as there are some persons to whom ihiese 
truths appear paradoxical^ I have given the 
following letter an early place ; not^ however^ 
ivithout suspicion that the author is rather a 
paintei* than a sufferer; nor without hinting^ 
that he cannot earn the praise of originality 
who describes the influence of money acquired 
without intellectual effort. 
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"to th? author op thjb peojxctoe. 

"sir, ' ' 

" The subject of your last paper, and 
-some incidental reflections in your former lucu- 
brations, have suggested to me that you are 
the person to whom I may now reveal my case, 
and one of those writers to whose opinion if I 
had long ago adhered, I might have avoided 
my present perplexities. I have no uncommon 
t^omplaints, indeed, to make, no new iacts to 
prove the shortness or uncertainty of human 
life, and no new list to exhibit of the miseries 
attached to the inhabitants of this lower world. 
Mine are distresses which frequently occiur ; but, 
as I do not remember to have seen them repre- * 
eented in a manner correspondent with my 
feelings, I am induced to think that you may 
probably discover something original, if not in 
the incidents, which I confess are common 
even to vulgarity, at least in the construction 
of my narrative. 

^^My parents were of the middle ravik of life 
in the place where they lived, although in the 
metropolis they would perhaps have been 
reckoned among the low. Their circumstances 
were jtist sufficient to afford their children, of 
whom I was the eldest^ an education somewhat 
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more extenslye than common ; and their wish 
was to instill such principles in ns^ of religion 
and virtue, as might atone for the deficiencies 
of birth and fortune. 

"Of my youth, nothing is worth mentioning ; 
it was spent in learning and practising what 
was good and useful, and I entered die busy 
world with better principles as well as better 
prospects than youths of my rank genemlly 
can boast The death of a relation to whom I 
was consigned in London, put me early in pos* 
session of a business which I then thought 
lucrative ; and I was so well pleased with its 
produce, that I married a young woman with- 
out any fortune, merely because I loved her. 
This was the happiest time of my life, and it 
lasted some years. Business increased, for I 
equally hated idleness and extravagance: but 
unfortunately for me, it happened to increase 
with too great rapidity ; and by some of those 
lucky hits which are neither uncommon nor 
dishonourable, I w^s surprised by the sudden 
accession of a profusion of wealth, beyond my 
utmost expectations, and I may honestly say, 
as far as I can remember, beyond my most 
sanguine wishes. And here began all my mi- 
series. Every morning and every evening, at 
home and abroad, in the parlour and the 
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countiog-house^ some dsemon whispered in my 
ear, ^ You are immensely rich: act accord'' 
ingly: 

^^ This deemon was not my wife, as some may 
suppose, although she, I must own, M'as not 
backward in suggesting that msLny improve-^ 
ments were now necessary, of which we never 
before felt the smallest want. Our very per- 
sons seemed to increase beyond the dimensions 
of our rooms ; while our furniture, which came 
every day in quantities from the cabinet- 
maker, almost in plain language said, ^^ We are 
strangely out of plac^ here/' Our health, too, 
became so very opulent as to despise the nar- 
rowness of the streets, and threaten to leave 
our vulgar bodies, if we did not immediately 
purify them by removing into the country. 
This was no sooner suggested than executed ; 
for when was it known that money could not 
convert a house into a villa, and exchange a 
paved yard for a sloping lawn ? 

'* But the alterations in our constitutions were 
not confined to the general state of heiddi. The 
stomach, to which gold frequently flies when 
the head will not bear it, began to be qp af- 
fected, that it could not admit food at the usual^ 
hours. There was not only a distaste but an 
absolute loathing of early meals : and I believ* 
my wife would as soon have been caught 
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in an intrigue, or, what is worse, would aa 
soon have paid a dress visit in an undress 
wig, as be detected in the fact of sitting 
down to table at our old hour of two o'clock. 
Yet, as sudden riches bring on a train 
of consequences for which it is impossible 
to be prepared, we did not leap from two to 
Jwe without some qualms, which were not very 
easy to bear : and, to say the truth, although 
we afterwards found it necessary to prorogue 
the dinner to ^i^ or seven, I have not even yet 
been able to conquer a certain coarse hankering 
for food which seizes me about 'Change time, 
and operates like a sting of cotiscience, which 
the lenitive decoctions of a Birch or a BcttIiBB 
can scarcely pluck out. 

^^ I might add, what you have, no question^ 
already anticipated, the equipage, and dress, 
and servants, and entertainments, and, in short, 
the whole grandeur of people of fortune; all 
which I was irresistibly persuaded to procore 
and exhibit by that voice which perpetually 
called out, * You are immenseh/ rich : act ae^ 
cordinglyJ But I wave a detail of these parti^ 
culars, as things which may be gazed at any 
day } and shall not attempt to describe either 
dte pannels of my coach, or the hammercloth 
md housings — ^the many hundreds whom my 
wile haa entertained at a rout^-^nor the vast 
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Yftrieties of her dress, her bandeaus, loops, and 
festoons, which she exhibited on high days. 
All these matters came to us, as they do to 
others, through the grace and favoar of the 
most eminent coachmakers, cooks, milliners, 
and mantuamakers, and are well known to the 
gay world. That they were necessary^ I can 
by no means say ; nor plead any other excuse 
for aiming at such distinctions, and partaking 
of the glories of Long-acre and Bond-street, 
than what I have already otfered, that voice 
which for ever cried louder and louder, ' You 
are immensely rich : act accordingly.* 

" It was my misfortune. Sir, to follow this 
advioe, without taking the trouble to under^ 
stand it : and it is evident that, without un«- 
derstanding it, you cannot know whether it 
comes from a good or an evil spirit. It is one of 
those fatal double entendres^ those things with 
two meaningB,^ of which, I am afraid, we have 
always a dispositk>n to take the vrorst. 

^^ Such at least has been my case. I am \m^ 
mensely rich, and I have tried to act accords 
tagiy; but, from whatever cause, I have not suc^ 
ceeded in my own opinion, or to the satisfac^ 
don of the world. I am wretched in plenty, 
aitti I crave amidst profusion ; yet what is there 
which I have omitted to do, that, in my poor 
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way of thinking, was requisite in order to hu- 
mour the immensity of my riches ? 

"In the first place, I contrived that my 
wealth should be no secret to those who might 
be most hurt by feeling their inferiority ; and 
this, let me tell you, required a good deal of 
ingenuity. 1 invited all my old acquaintances, 
not to make them partakers of my happiness, 
or renew the bonds of amity, but to dazzle and 
tp confound them, by a display of my furni- 
ture and my equipage, my china and my plate ; 
and I starved them into evening dinners, that 
they might be convinced of the inferiority of 
that man who is so mean as to eat when he is 
hungry, or has so much of the low mechanick 
in him as to satisfy nature at stated periods. 
And when I had thus grati6ed my pride, and, 
to the best of my knowledge, excited their 
envy, which I highly prized, I gradually with- 
drew from them; and I was enabled to do 
this the more genteelly as, while I strove to 
convince them of the difference between us, 
it nevOT once entered into my head who made 
that difference. I contrived, moreover, such 
little insults and mortifications as I knew they 
would feel. I dropt the friepdly smile at meet- 
ing, and returned their salute with a grave re- 
^rve; in short,. in a few months I practised 
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80 many acts of refined unkindqess^ as to dis- 
band my whole corps of early acquaintance^ 
and determined to associate with such only as 
were my equals or superiors, for it did not be* 
come me to forget that I was ^ immensely Hchy 
and must * act nccordinglyJ 

" It mortified me, however, not a little in 
this business, that I could not contrive any 
plausible pretences for discarding my old asso- 
ciates. Some of them were men of great per- 
sonal worth, some men of talents, and some men 
who had shewn me much friendship. But of 
what use, thought I, is the friendship of an 
inferior ? Still I could not altogether please 
myself in this afiair, although as they dropped 
off one by one I became more used to it. I 
certainly disliked them, but I could not tell 
why ; that is, I could not give them a reason, 
for I was conscious to myself that I had no 
ground for dislike but the difierence in our for- 
tunes. My pride, therefore, I much regretted, 
had nothing in it manly and dignified; it was 
poor, sheer, vulgar pride, that had no other 
foundatioa than in wealthy which was in my 
case neither the reward of industry nor of un- 
derstanding ; and wealth, I well knew^ could 
not purchase one drop of blood, nor one atom 
of merit, to give me the superiimty. However^ 

VOL. I. K 
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in one way or other, I got rid of them, and 
thought it a happy riddance ; for what con- 
nexion could there be at table between men of 
hundreds and men of thousands ? 

^* In the second place, as to my relations, I 
had somewhat more trouble, and was obliged 
to devise many expedients to keep them at a 
proper distance. With my new friends it was 
impossible they should associate, because no 
man has a right to affront his company. Yet 
I was not sorry to admit them for once, that I 
might confound them with my magnificence, 
and shew them that it does not signify ^^ to 
whom related, or by whom begot.'' They were 
not my equals in any respect ; and, as I was 
not to be influenced by any considerations of 
a family which I could not ennoble, I looked 
with equal contempt on the evidence of a pa- 
rish register and the blank leaf of a family 
Bible. One method, therefore, I adopted to be 
relieved firom the visits of such people^ was by 
contriving that my country-house should be top 
far from town to admit their visits being of):en re- 
peated, and at the same time took care to have 
it known that ^ I kept no house in town.' Hiis^ 
and the accustomed coolness with which they 
were received when by any accident they got 
access to the presence^ soon delivered me from 
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their persecution. I know not how it comes 
about, Mn Projector, but there is a won- 
derful pride in poor relations ; they will not 
submit to any kind of treatment as they 
ought to do, and had rather be indebted to 
their own industry for a morsel of dry bread, 
than owe a feast to a man who perhaps can 
lend money to Government, or move the three 
per cents. Such pride, however, you must 
allow, is quite insufierable ; and I left them to 
enjoy the fruits of it. 

^^ As to my sentiments and moral conduct, 
I perceived a gradual change coming on, which 
I hope was likewise acting according to the 
immensity of my riches. In my early days, I 
had been noted for my regular attendance at 
church; and there, I confess, I sometimes 
found my equals, and sometimes my superiors, 
which was not then so great a difficulty to dis- 
cover. NaWy if I went to church, I saw no 
persons to whom I could speak with propriety : 
it was letting myself down; and I began soon 
to perceive that a place deserted by persons of 
fortune, like myself, could be no place for me. 
I withdrew, therefore, as gradually as I could,' 
for I dKd not wish to be perceived while steal- 
ing off. I first dropt the afternoon service, 
md then the morning; because I discovered 

k2 
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that the former interfered with the hours of 
riding, as much as the latter did with the hours 
of sleeping. Ten years before this, I should 
have been astonished if any one had told me 
this ; but I know not how it was, the duties 
of the pillow and the saddle became now para- 
mount to all others ; and there were not wanting 
books, as well as men, to tell me that religion 
is to be classed among the prejudices of educa- 
tion. The church, therefore, I got rid of in 
less than half a year; and this was followed 
by many consequences which convinced me 
that I had not misinterpreted the pleasing 
voice, * You are tmmensefy rich : act accord- 
tngfy: 

^^ Among these consequences, I confess that 
I began to look with indifference on my wife, 
not because she was less beautiful, less affec- 
tionate, or in fact less a favourite with me ; 
but I could not help reflecting that she had 
not brought me a shilling, nor a single alliance 
of which I had not, in my present state, cause 
to be ashamed. I considered with deep regret^ 
that if I had not been such a fool as to marry 
early merely because I liked the woman, I 
might have now stood candidate fidr the 
proudest she among my new connexions. 
Many women of family, I sorrowfully thought, 
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would have been glad of a husband who could 
afford to let them spend five or six thousand a 
year without calling them to any account, and 
without a rational enjoyment in return. But 
these reflections, however judicious and praise- 
worthy, came too late ; and my only consola- 
tion was, that my wife began to be as heartily 
ashamed of her relations as I was, and, to do 
her justice, spared no expence in proving to 
the world that she was bom to * act according* 
to the 'immensity of riches;* and indeed she 
sometimes acted (purposely to please me, I 
suppose,) as if our riches were not only im- 
mense, but inexhaustible. 

•^Although, therefore, 1 had no reasonable 
pretext for parting with my wife, I discovered 
by the influence of example, that an intrigue 
could do me no harm ; and accordingly I 
amused my leisure hours, and employed my 
loose cash, in improving the fortune of an 
amiable young lady belonging to one of the 
theatres, who, although accounted beautiful 
in the eyes of the world, and particulariy in 
her own eyes, was, I verily thought in my 
considering moments, no more to be compared 
to my wife than the Witch of Endor. The con- 
nexion, however, was genteel in its nature, 
and gave me a certain eclat and reputation 
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among the fashionable worlds of which^ I 
imagined, my character stood very, much in 
need* ^ 

**But without troubling you ivith any far- 
ther detail of my progress, which you may 
perfectly comprehend from the preceding di*- 
cumstances, I must now come to the purpose of 
my letter, which is to request, that, as you are a 
Projector, you will have the goodness to 
contrive some scheme for the benefit of those 
who possess riches, but happen to have arrived 
at them so suddenly, and with so little meri- 
torious efibrt, as to have none of that requisite 
preparation which teaches how to handle them. 
I have done all that money can do ; yet my 
deficiencies are so great, and I know so little 
how to employ my stock, that I am convinced 
that I p^ss with tb^ world for a proud, ignorant 
fellow, who has forgot every thing that is 
good, without learning any thing in its room 
that is becomingly bad, I never give an en- 
tertainment without making blunders enough 
to convince my guests that I have not been 
used to such ceremonies. The very furniture 
of my house is unknown to me by name ; and 
at my own table I am afraid to help my friends 
to a dish, lest they should asl^ nie what it is 
called. My rooms, th^efore, are filled with 
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thing^umies^ and my table covered with w^/- 
^ye^caU^uvM. I can do nothing with a good 
grace; even when I give money away^ it is 
received not as a gift bat a rights and, what is 
worse, no man ever supposes I give enough. 
My servants, whom I chose for no other quali- 
fication than that they had lived in great fami- 
lies, know my origin by my ignorance of what 
to order, or how to behave ; and they rob me 
with impunity, because I am afraid to betray 
my want of knowledge in the science of perqui- 
sites. When in company with the great^ I 
can perceive a difference which makes me 
shrink: I know that I am richer than some 
men of family whom I have the honour to en- 
tertain ; but I can distinguish a superior respect 
paid to them, which I cannot purchase. And 
as to pedigree, it is what I must never talk 
about, unless in my stable ; and there indeed I 
have horses descended in a direct bridle from 
some of the first jockies in the kingdom. 

" I had often been told of the wonderful in- 
fluence of a dinner, and I have repeatedly tried 
it. I give such dinners as princes of the blood 
might sit down to, but the more I lavish in 
this way the less credit I get My friends eat 
my costly viands, and drink my wine at a 
guinea a bottle; and what is the consec^uence ? 
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They immediately go to tell in their own circles 
of the time they remember when I was a decent 
joint-and-^udding man, and how they wonder 
where all this comes from ! Then follows a 
dissertation upon good luck, and the intoxica* 
tion which riches excite in weak heads. As to 
my wife, although she does every thing in the 
power of woman to please her friends, when 
she has a nighty she is continually mortified 
by their whispers, as well as confounded when 
some good-natured visitor points out a blunder 
in our decorations, or some informality iti the 
articles of the desert. Yet what would these 
unreasonable people have ? Ber coloured 
lamps are as numerous as those of a duchess : 
she loses her money with a far more willing 
mind ; and, while our deserts are as copious as 
Covent-garden market can furnish, I assure 
you upon my honour there is not an article 
that is not too much out of season to be good 
for any thing. Yet all this will not procwre 
us that certain something which rank pos- 
sesses; and the only compliment paid us is, 
* See what money can do !' Nay, we have 
sometimes overheard a proverb about the fote 
of certain persons when on horseback, how far 
they will ride, &c. 
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" If t^n, Mr. Projector, you can lay down 
rules for growing rich so gradually that the 
worid shall not perceive that one has ever been 
poor; if you can instruct gentlemen in my 
ditoation how to lay out their property so as to 
have some little character in return ; it will be 
one of the noblest Prefects in your budget. If 
not, I shall begin to think my system is radi- 
cally wrong ; and that I ought to have begun 
by doing goodly before I attempted to do great 
things. 

" I am, Sir, yours, 

" Dives et Pauper.*' 
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• Pleasure, 



That reeling goddei» with the zoneless waist, 
And wandering eyes, still leaning on the arm 
Of Novelty, her fickle frail support. Cowper, 

November l803. 
XT was one of the oldest coihplaints in the me- 
moirs of murmuring, that ^^ there is nothing 
new under the sun:'' and for some thou- 
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aands of years it has beea repeated fnmi gene- 
ration to generation, every last grumbler 
thinking he has a better title to make use of it 
than his predecessor. It is a complaint, how- 
ever, which, if I had the powerj I would per- 
mit none to use but the ablest Antiquarieay 
for they only have a right to tell us what is 
really old and what is really new. With the 
generality of mankind, old and new are rela- 
tive terms confined to their short span of ex- 
istence : what passed in their youth is old ; and 
what occurs in their age must be new without 
aiiy farther inquiry. 

But of all who complain of the want of no- 
velty, there are perhaps none whose clamours 
are so loud as those who pass their lives in a 
continued demand for amusement, and who, I 
must own, have had of late great reason to com- 
plain that very little has been invented to re- 
lieve the burden of life, and employ thiut time 
which they suppose is given to them merely 
for the purpose of quick consumption. What- 
ever boast the present race of mankind may 
make of their improvements in useful arts and 
sciences, their invention seems to fail them 
the moment they attempt a new pastime ; and 
almost all that the utmost stretch of genius has 
effected is to introduce a few varieties in the 
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amnsemeBts of our ancestors^ or occaaionally 
to revive any one that may have become obso* 
lete. To what purpose^ then, do we take 
pride in our improvements in science ? can a 
party of pleasure spend an evening at a manu- 
hctovy ? or is it in the power of steam to raise 
a laugh? 

I was much struck with the barrenness of 
modem times in this respect e, few nights ago^ 
when, m pursuit of a different kind of know- 
ledge^ I happened to light upon the origin of 
the greater part of those amusements which we 
employ against that dreadful enemy Time; an 
enemy which (like another that might be 
mentioDed} aims at universal empire, and, un- 
less a coalition be formed of a different kind 
firom any that has yet been projected, will con- 
tinue its cruelties and tyranny undisturb^. 

I shall therefore briefly run over a few arti^- 
des, not by way of disheartening the lovers oi 
amusement, for surely they should rather have 
comfort administered, but in order to check 
the pride of those ministers of pleasure, who 
afiect to be labouring in their, vocation for oujr~ 
good, and producing every day something 
which they call new. At the same time, as 
impartial justice is due to all, I shall not omit 
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to mention any real improvements they may 
have introduced. 

And, first, I have to observe that, with re- 
spect to hunting and hawking^ there is nothing 
new under the sun ; for these amusements were 
known in the fourth century. Horse-racing 
is also of high antiquity, having been prac- 
tised by our Saxon ancestors. In the time of 
Henry II. Smithfield was a kind of Newmarket 
for this sport. And here I have a very e^rly 
opportunity of doing justice to modem inven- 
tion, by stating that horse-racing, as a system 
of gaming, is among the glories of the seven- 
teenth century ; and that the improvements of 
more recent times may perhaps bring the 
honour of this invention still lower down. At 
what precise time two horses began to supply 
the place of two dice, or of a pack of cards, is 
uncertain. But that this is a real improve- 
ment, and not a variety only, will appear 
plainly, if we consider that horse-racing was 
originally practised by way of exercise, and 
then the owners were the riders. That intre- 
pid, able, and honest race of young men, the 
jockies, is modem ; and they have the honour 
of first introducing the various uses of a rusty 
nail, or a pail of water seasonably adminis- 
tered. 
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Ass^races are mentioned^ and I beUeve for 
the first time^ in the Spectator ; consequently 
we may reckon them about a century old. 
Their having been lately revived, with great 
poKiip and popularity, as an absolute novelty, 
is therefore an imposition on the publlck, and 
an act c^ injustice, af tending to deprive our an- 
cestors of their merits. The moderns, indeed, 
have done something, and let them not be 
robbed of the praise. They have transferred 
the glories of Tothill-fields to the sea-coast ; 
and have induced sober and sedate citizens at 
Brighton and Margate to contemplate these 
sports with a true feUow-feeling, and to take 
a metaphorical interest in the success of the 
animal. 

Foot-^aces were known in the middle ages ; 
and can therefore only boast in our times of a 
revival, that they may occasionally supply the 
place of a pack of cards, and evince the trans- 
ferability c^ loose cash. But they deserve en- 
couragement in other respects, for a good re- 
treat, to which they are admirably adapted, is 
allowed to be an honourable branch of generals- 
ship ; and no man can therefore object to them 
who does not happen to have the rigid morality 
of a creditor, or the catching disposition .of a 
bailiC 
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Skaitingy say the Andquaries^ made its ap- 
pearance about the thirteenth century. As to 
sliding^ it is much older; and, although I 
cannot fix the precise date, I should suppose 
that sliding and ice came in together. The 
slipS| however, and trips made in our days, 
are perhaps real improvements ; they have 
great variety, and I question if it may not be 
said that every man invents his own downfall. 
Whether the ladies be equally ingenious, is a 
question that has lately been agitated in the 
Senate without being brought to a conclusion ; 
and I shall, therefore, not presume at present 
to offer any remarks on the subject. 

The Tennis-couTt is in our days a very 
fashionable amusement, but it was weU known 
in the sixteenth century. Modem players, 
however, are to be ccnnmended for having 
sometimes rendered it a more expeditious me* 
thod of lessening the value of money than the 
antient philosophers had any idea of; althoi^h, 
amidst our proficiency here, I am willing to 
allow that it frequently lessens the profits of 
the auctioneer and the conveyancer, and thtt 
it may in time greatly injure the oratory of pul* 
pits, and contract the circamlocutioa of parch*, 
ments. t. v^ 
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Of cricket I have only to observe, that it is 
about one hundred years old; but trap-ball 
goes ad tar back as the fourteenth century ; and 
Dutch pins, skittles, and missisippi, are of 
considerable antiquity. The uses df these last- 
mentioned amusements may be seen in the 
*^ form ctf service ftw St. Monday/* 

As to dancingy tumblings and all kinds of 
Jtigfflingy they have very high antiquity on 
their side. Dancing bears may be traced to 
the fourteenth century. This animal, greatly 
to the praise of our ingenious ancestors, was 
probably selected to display the graces of '^ the 
light fantastic toe,'' from its total incapacity. 
** The thing,'' as Dr. Johnson once said, " is 
not done well, but we are surprized to see it 
done at all." The most popular dancers, next 
to bears, are those which come from France ; 
and here we have no other merit than in in- 
venting such salaries, benefits, and presents 
£c»r them, as have astcmished all Europe, and 
have demonstrated, in a land of learning and 
Itemed men, the vast superiority oi heels over 
head. 

The tricks and wonderful performances of 
•cietitific dogs and bdfses, and their skill ia 
spelling and grammar, are also very old. ' Bat 
the teamed pig, who flourished ^rmo Dom. 
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1789, was, I believe, an innovation, or an 
invention purely English. This eminent scho* 
lar, however, having no heirs, as his precep- 
tor did not probably wish he should marry into 
an illiterate family, the breed has become ex- 
tinct ; and we have lived to see ^^ learning cast 
into the mire, and trodden down under the 
boofs of a swinish multitude ^/' 

Whoever is inclined to give a preference to 
the genius of the moderns over that of the an- 
tients, must regret with deep-felt sorrow, that 
hull 'baiting belongs not to us, but to our 
fathers. It may be traced to the time of Henry 
II. when it was a sport with the young Lon- 
doners. But whether the recent discovery, that 
bull-baiting improves courage, fills our navy 
with Howes, St. Vincents, Duncans, and Nel- 
sons, and our armies with such regiments ais 
the Inave 42d, be an invention, or a poetical 
fiction, I am unwilliog to inquire. If it be, I 
can only say, it is one of those which have 
been hid from the wise and prudent in all ages. 

Still less cause have we to arrogate to our- 
selves that very humane sport, cock-JiglUing. 
Alas ! here, indeed, we may say, there i$ no- 
thing new under the sun. Cock-fighting may 

^ Burke's Reflections, &c. first edition, p. 117. 
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be traced to Grecians and Romans ; yet, lest 
the breeder or amcdeur should weep over the 
barrenness of modem times, let me hint for his 
consolation, that the addition of steel or silver 
spars is a modem discovery, and wdl deserves 
the praise of all who wish to see blood flow, 
and flow freely, and to contemplate the agonies 
of death, when every pang changes the bet, 
and the last gasp may turn pounds into guineas. 
I am willing, likewise, to think that those 
horrid yells and rapid exclamations of two to 
oncy Jive to ttto, &c. during every perceptible 
variety in the animal's sufferings, have the 
merit of novelty. 

Throwing ai tiocke, connected with the 
above, is alluded to by Chaucer; but tiiis di- 
version has of late been nearly abolished by 
certain magistrates, who seem to have no idea 
of promoting good by evil, and into whose 
heads it has neva entered that cruelty may be 
sport This, some will no doubt think, is to 
be regretted ; for as it was mostly practised by 
the young, it formed a very useful elernentary 
exercise, and they had thereby an opportunity 
of b^ng ♦< trained up in the way'* from which 
ihey weire not very likely to depart. Much in-, 
formation •a' this subject may be derived from 
VOL. I. i 
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jdie frar plates of that able historian William 
HoQABTHy whose map of the road to murder 
is laid down with more accuracy than any thing 
t>f the. kind I have seen. 

Our claims to the invention of dice are ex- 
tremely absurd. This game was played by 
the antient Germans^ and by their descendaati 
die Saxons, Danes, and Normans. Of tardi 
I need say little, as we do not pretend to have 
done much more than to make them the chief 
instruments in uniting society and dividing 
property. But I must not omit to do justice to 
modem limes with respect to the fbllowii^ ar* 
tides, which I have not been able to tmoe 
much farther than the commencement of the 
last century ; I mean, hunting a pig, rummmg 
in sacks, and smock races. These, I am in* 
dined to think, are native amusements ; but it 
is not improbable they may migrate into France, 
as they were observed, not many weeks iago, 
to have reached the coast opposite to that 
country. With what dexterity that lively peo* 
pie may catch the pig, or run in the aa^, is 
inere matter of coi^ecture ; but, if we may 
give credit to the total want of dress in fiishida* 
able life, perhaps a shift may be an ol^ect of 
emulation, and those who now afirant^eoeiiey 
may be glad to run for it 
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< With T^ard to the old-cstabliihediaiirase^ 
uents^ of the drama^ it ia not preicodtd^ that 
we are inventors^ although we have the nberit 
of aome very iibportant improv^monis which 
may truly be accounted novaltiee; sutix m 
mbdng comedy and faixte. in proportions ao 
esact^ thai the mceat critick cannot d^tinguiah 
the one from the other ; an4 such as that spcr* 
oies of Imndicraft wit which consists in throwing 
down tables and chain, and brsahii^ ohinai 
fte. and especiidly that happy udion so long 
projected, and now completed, faetweeq noo/* 
sense, and mustek. Of these inventions, it 
wouM be mean jealousy to deprive tts ; bit as 
I peroeive that the newest things mey in^ time 
beoome old, and that in spite of all our inge^ 
nuity the clamour for novelty is as loitd as ever, 
I shall for the benefit of all c^ttfisraed tran- 
scribe the fi^owing bill, die .original sf which 
is in the British Mvseum^ and is abeot fua huni- 
dred years old. 

^^ At Gbeawley's booth, over agbiqst the 
O^wn tavern in 8mithfie]d, during, the- tine, 
of Bartholomew fair, will be pr e s e ote d a.liMle 
cperoy ealled ihe Old CreatioH qftJitJf^orld^ 
yet ttewly revived, with the additisn of NcmMs 
]floodi also several fbmtains. playing 'Stater 

1.2 ; , 
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during the time of the pkty. The last scene 
does present Noah and his iamilj coming out 
of Jihe ark^ with all the beasts two by two, 
and all the fowls of the air seen in a prospect 
tttting upon trees; likewise over the ark is 
seen the sun rising in a most glorious manner; 
moreover^ a multitude of angels will be se^i 
in a double rank^ which presents a double 
prospect^ one for the sun^ the other for a 
palace^ where will be seen six angels ringing 
cf bells. Likewise machines descend from 
above, double and treble, with Dives rking 
out of hdl, and lAizarus seen in Abraham's 
bosom, bendes several ^figures dancing jiggs^ 
sarabands^ and country dances, to the admir* 
ation of the spectators ; with the merry con- 
ceits of Ptancfa/' 

My readers, I trust, will at once perceive 
why I have taken the trouble to copy this bill, 
by way of hint to our managers. Many of 
their late attempts at variety, however well- 
weant, do not appear to me to suit the pub- 
.fic taste better than the revival of this opera 
would, espedally in summer, or at one of the 
watering-places. Nor is it necessary that they 
shouU borrow one incident fixnn one author, 
"^and a seoond from another^ when there is in 
Mr. Crawley's bill <tf fere arddes enough to 
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furnish out a complete eDtertainment^ not to 
speak of a rational repast* 

Lastly^ I may remark^ that pantomime^^ 
although some part may be borrowed from 
Italy, were in &ct but an improvement oa 
puppet-shews; and an improvement^ let me 
add, which eminently proved the liberality of 
our managers, as^ instead of wooden puppets, 
they generously and at a great expence under- 
took to employ living ones^ who are well 
knowq to ea^t and drink, wd bargain for 8ala<< 
ries and benefits. 

After this humble attempt to illustrate the 
pomplaint, that in our amusements at least 
there is nothing new under the sun, it may 
perhaps be expected that the author* of the 
Projector is about to vindicate the honour 
of his country, by some scheme of prolific 
grenius, and incontestitble novelty ; but this, if 
\% be bi^ ambition, which he does not posi- 
tively avow, must be the sulyect of a future 
speculation, io .which the present may be cop^ 
aidered as an historical introduction, 



( no ) 
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<^ Difficile est boc de ouniibus oonfirmare, sed tameit- 
e^ ccntiia-*' Cicero, 

Decemb€rlS02, 

The fine compliment paid by Ciccto to the 
uses of leiu'ning, in the oration from which t 
have taken my motto, ^* adolescentiam alunt, 
SMeCtntem oblectant, &c/* happened lately to 
he repeated with some degree of triumph in a 
company of men of letters, where I bad the 
fabnour to be present : and it was followed by 
l^marks, not very uncommon, that the te* 
finement of the age is greatly indebted to the 
more general difiRision of literature; that it 
tends to make men wiser, and enables them to 
regulate the husiness of life wiih more dlscre*- 
lion. In truth, panegyrics on the benefits of 
learning may always be expected in the com- 
pany of those who have in any degree culti- 
vated it This is r esprit de corps. 

But while we were thus throwing indirect 
compliments at one another, as is the custom 
with Pngectors^ a gentleman who had not 
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hitherto apoke on the stitjeet, bat had during 
the coDversatioQ applied himMlf to his snuff- 
box with more than usual assiduity, broke 
silence, by exclaiming, that there was one 
purpose yet remaining to be mentioned, which 
letters could not answer : they could not make 
men honest. ^^ I aver," continued he, ^^ tfaat^ 
in the commonwealth of letters, there an aH 
the crimes to be found, which are usual in 
any other commonwealth or kingdom ; yes, 
all the rogueries upon record at die Old-" 
Bailey.'^ And then he burst forth into on 
enumeration of the thieves, rogues, pilferers, 
foigers, and murderers of literature ; and gave 
such a catalogue of crimes as inclined us, so 
fiur from denying his assertion, to doubt whe^ 
ther, by some magical translation, we had not 
got into the {Mess-yard of Newgate. 

On my return home, this subject dwelt for 
some time on my mind ; and, upon a reeoUec* 
tion of past experience, I soon b^an to agree 
with our friend, that the similarity between 
the orimes of Grub-street, and those of the 
Old-Bailey, is very striking. Literary thefts 
are notorious : goods are stolen from books in 
the face of opeo day ; and, although the thief 
attempts to disguise them, in order to make 
tl^m pass for his own, the tridi is so clumsily 
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perform^ that immediate detectioo follows. 
These thieves^ too, may be subdivided accoi^- 
iDg to their degrees of criminality, like the 
objects of our Sessions and Assizes. Some 
will steal a whole book, and endeavour to vend 
it for their own; these are a sort of capital 
felons, and may be said to break open ware-» 
houses, and carry off goods by wholesale. 
Others, less hardened, will content themselves 
with a chapter or a section, and are a species 
of book-lilters, who may perhaps merit banish-, 
ment; but the most numerous class are the 
pilferers, who aim only at such small articles 
as they think will not be missed, pretty little 
toys and beauties, which they may appropriate 
to their own use, and place in such situations 
as the owner will not be very likely to search. 
The dealers in rhime compose the greatest part 
of this class ; and although the Critical watch- 
men very frequently detect and expose them, 
their poverty is such that the injured party is 
content to let them go with a little castigation,^ 
thinking it hard to confine a poor creature for 
pilfering a rhime, when perhaps he had but 
one line in the world, and did not know where 
another was to be found. One Alexander 
Pope is said to have been a noted offender in 
this way^ and was repeatedly tried, but as 
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repeatedly got off hj the goodness of his cha-< 
tacter in other respects. 

Thefts, however, have become so common 
lately, that lenity, which has lost its effect, 
must be exchanged for severity. Public jus- 
tice demands that honest men be protected in 
their writings, and that no person shaJl be al- 
lowed to invade an author's printed castellum 
without a warrant from the higher powers. 
We Essayists are particularly liable to suffer by 
depredations of this kind ; and I have myself 
l|ad some reason to complain of the light- 
fingered tribe, who will sometimes steal a 
whole Projector, and serve it as their brethren 
of the scamp serve watches or plate, by melt- 
ing it down into paragraphs, in such a man- 
ner, that it is impossible to swear to the pro- 
perty. 

Of the wholesale thieves, the principal part 
are called, in the language of the trade, com" 
pilersy which means the same as divers in the 
slang cant; for I am sorry to observe that^ 
however honourably this term be sometimes 
applied, it is derived from compilarCj which 
every Latin scholar will readily allow means 
to steals and, when the articles are stolen, to 
heap them together, to pile them up, as 
thieves who break into houses, and pile up the 
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plate and other aioveaUas in bupdlos. And m 
the house-breaker has his crow to force i^ 
door, or his pick-loeks to open clouts and de- 
positories ; so the compiler noay always be ap- 
prehended with a pair of scissars in his pockety 
which no paper can resist. 

There is one branch of theft^ whiich I wish 
I could say might be excepted in these re^ 
marks on the crimes of the commonweidth o( 
letters : but truth obliges me to add^ that of 
late years innumerable depredations have been 
committed on the property of some worthy 
clergymen^ by stealing their Sermons, which, 
I humbly think, may be deemed a species of 
sacrilege. There was a time when this waa 
much practised on the property of TiUotson, 
Barrow, Clarke, &c.; but of late, aa far a» 
my information goes, Dr. Blair has been the 
greatest sufferer. I was once present at the 
trial of an offender, who had broke into the 
Doctor's first two volumes, and taken out a 
good many articles ; and, as he showed some 
signs of penitence, I asked him how he came 
to have the impudence to offer the6e as his 
own, when any attentive person might disco- 
ver that they were the Doctor's property, and 
had besides the Hall mark? He answered 
thftt attentive p^w>na might indeed discover 
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ill this ; bdi ihxt the perBoto tb wHom Imi 
offered them^ were pnncipaUy a CorponAioii 
in the Nordi, half of whom werr inattenttTe^ 
and the other half asleep. 

With respect to murder, I am sorry to say^ 
it is sometimes practised to oonceal rofa4)ery« 
I have now before me the body of a dlseoorBe^ 
with the head eat off, and the limbs cruelly 
mangled by the base perpetrator of the theft^ 
to avmd detection ; and so artfully ^ms this 
managed, that aldiough the mutilated hodfj 
was found in his liovw after his deaths the 
features are so completely obliterated that d# 
discovery can be made of the person to whom 
it belonged. The cruel practices of some of 
this gang would, perhaps, shodk :my readers 
too mudi ; but by way of informatioo, I can- 
not help mentioning that, when they catch m 
volume coming out of a shop, ihey cot crfF the 
title at one blow, knock out two or three pas*- 
aage^, and stab the context so often, that an 
excellent discourse has sometimes been left aU 
over gore nonsense. 

The principal murders, however^ are coodl** 
mitted on the bodies of those eminent cliarao- 
ters whose residence is in and about Dmryw 
lane, Covent-gard^n, and the Haymarket; 
and di^y are attended v^th drcurnDtames of 
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particular atrocity^ being generally performed 
bef(H« crowds of dpectators, few of whom ever 
interfere; and very often for hire^ which in 
the eye of the law, I humbly presume, con- 
stitutes assassination. These gangs of despe- 
rados have been very common of late; and 
such is their infatuation, that they care not 
whom they murder, provided they derive a 
benefit from it. They usually come fix>m the 
country, where they are first tutored to this 
business ; but the establishment of a good pa<r 
trole, both Morning and Evening, will, it is 
to be hoped, put a stop to such enormities, 
and induce the guilty to take to some more 
honest employment, than murdering Scotch 
Kings, Venetian Moors, and Danish Princes. 

Besides murder, there is another species of 
dramatic delinquents, who carry on the ne* 
farious trade of piracy, very much infest the 
coasts of France and Italy, and are in league 
with a gang of land-robbers, who have lately 
committed sundry depredations in Germany; 
bringing away entire plots, fables, and cha^ 
racters. They smuggle spirits also, which, 
though of a very inferior kind to those manu«- 
factured by Shakspeare and Company, tte 
suited to the tadte of the lower classes in this 
country, who have a particulftr relish for arti^ 
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eles of foreign growth-*-! cannot but remark^ 
however^ on this whole tribe ci dramatic pi^ 
rates, that they exhibit a melancholy instance 
of the force ci bad habits ; for, althongh the 
articles they bring over are so trifling and con^^ 
temptible, that it is almost impossible to set a 
value on them, such is, their pr<^nsity to 
thieving, that nothing of the kind esCBipeSy 
upon which they can lay their hands. 

There are likewise a low set of pilferers be* 
longing to onr theatres, who, not having the 
courage to take ^ther to the open seas, or to 
the highway, are perpetually filching jokes oat 
of the warehouses of Joe Miller and Co. andi 
other old-established repositories. It is won- 
derful with what dexterity they will steal a 
pon, or a qmbble, and offer it as their own 
for a considerajde time, without detection. 
They entered some years ago into a conspiracy 
against one Henry Fielding, who MM in the 
dramatic line ; and as soon as he was dead got 
possession by some means of his effects, tore 
off the marks, and have since brought them to 
aale as their own property. This species of 
sivindling is not uncommon, and yet the p«ib- 
lick is so credulous as to be duped, althon^^ 
from the well-known characters of the parties, 
it is notcmous that they live entirely by pro- 
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<tHtmg credit on false preteaces. They aiM 
sofietiiiieS) iftdeed, condemned in die fall 
penalties 6f empty benches; but, when men 
are hardened, ccMnmon punishments lose their 
effect. < 

*. 'Forgery is a cnme winch has been very pre* 
valent in the* commonwealth of letters^ One 
Lauder w«is a very noted character in this way, 
about half a century ago, having frequently 
forged the name of Milton^ and would have 
rainod that very worthy character^ if an in^^ 
genieus Clergyman, now a high Dignitary in 
the diurch *, had not stept forward, vid, by 
pvoving Milton's writing, detected the rogueiyi. 
This feUow had the art to ikceive a Mr. John«> 
SON, a very discerning man of those days, but 
who, when undeceived, made the forger rsigf 
a itiscovcry of his tricks, before he was turned 
oflF. -^Another noted cAiaracter, was^ a man 
who foiled poems upon one Ossian, an ancient 
.gmitleman of Scotland, and likewise prodoced 
A will and other documents. This long de- 
• oeived the publick ; but the Mr. Johnson above 
imentioned, who was become wiser in cons&- 
-qoenoe of his former mistake, pursued this 
n^w delinquent until he was brought to- trial. 

^ Thi) luM Jk' Dwglii^ biibop oi SstM>ury. 
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Th9 triaJt lasted a veiy long time; aiul the 
Jury wetit several times out^ before diey eoaM 
agree in their verdict. At length they broaght 
in a general verdict of guilty; hat ^n esocepi- 
tion was taken by the eoonsel for the defiendant^ 
and a question reiferred to the opinion af die 
Judges ; so that the matter was not aettkd be«- 
fcfte the defendant's death. 

A more desur case of forgery, however, oc<* 
eurred very recently, when oertam pers^m or 
persons unknown attempted to forge the hand* 
writing jofilir. fFitliam Shak$peare^ ofStrat* 
ford upon Avon, in the county of Warwick, 
and produced a vast mass of wiitinga, oon« 
^tiog of plays, letters, poems, &e. prateaded 
to be written by the same William Sbakapearcw 
Numbers' of v^ honest gaotleftnen, wlio knew 
nothing of the matter, were taken in by. these 
forgeries ; wheti at length Mr. Ma)o»e^ a vei^ 
nctive and diligent magistrate in the common^ 
wealth of letters, entered upon an investi<» 
gation of the whfAe matter, clearly prpved 
th^ papers to be forgeries, and,, altho^^^ h^ 
could not discover the immediate pa^rties vHbo 
imitated the band- writiogi was the m^na 4f 
briBging two peiidons to trial for f^«tt9|riog 
th^m, ku^wing them to be forged ;'' and, not- 
withstanding ^ abiUty of theM:* ooim»el^ who 
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offered many apologies for theit conduct^ they 
were condemned, With full costs of paper and 
print. Mr. Justice Malone also drew up a 
plan of police, which will be extremely useful 
in detecting similar offences hereafter, and for 
whidi he is entitled to ihe thanks of the pub* 
lick at large. 

But this system, however beneficial in tlie 
case, of fOTgeries, cannot attach to the mass of 
other crimes noticed in this paper. It becomes 
me, therefore^ as a Projector, to Suggest that 
an entire new system of Police becomes abso- 
lutely necessary, to protect the property of 
literature, from the daily and nightly depreda^ 
tiotts of the numerous classes of delinquents, 
who infest the walks of learning. Crimes of 
this sort have been so common of late, that 
the Monthly offices have more business than 
they can possibly attend to ; and althot^ their ' 
salaries have been advanced twice within these 
ten years, they are obliged to dismiss some of 
the most notorious of the gang of pilferers and 
{4ra1:es after a very summary examination : the 
consequence of which is, that they return to 
their depredations more hardened than ever, 
by depending on the many chances of escape. 

It was proposed, in the company mentioned 
in the banning of my pstper, that certain 
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booksellera shoaki be appointed to praide ut 
certain new offices of Pdice, about to be esta* 
blighed; but I oljected to this, although I 
have a profound respect for many of the fra^- 
temity. The best of human hearts may yield 
to the slow progress of ccnruption; and there 
would be a danger of these gentlemen becom*^ 
ing Yrac/Zn^ justices^ which would defeat the 
beneficial purposes of a strict and vigilant 
police. We agreed^ indeed^ that Mr, Sylva- 
Kus Urban^ from his long experience^ and 
advanced state of life, being now in his 72d 
volume, would be a very proper person to pre- 
side at one of the new offices, with full power 
to apprehend suspicious persons, and detain 
them in his pages, until they could give a good 
account of themselves. 

But a more extensive and useful part of the 
plan would be to provide for such unhappy 
creatures as had no means of subsisting, after 
a ga<J-delivery, but by retoming to their evil 
ways. And this, it is apprehended, might be 
accompKshed by a few sensible and humane pei*^ 
sons forming themselves into a Society, and 
providing employment for such as have for- 
feited their character in literary society. It is 
well known that many of these unhappy objects 
have been brought up to an honest calling, but 

VOL. X. M * 
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far want of work, have Wn driven to the evil 
Gounes enumerated in this paper. Some have 
fived genteelly abd in good reputation^ until in 
some evil hour, and probably by the influence 
of a bad example, they have mounted their 
Pegasus, and robbed on the highways leading 
to Parnassus — But this I throw out. merely as 
a hint to the humane and well-disposed. Prer 
vention^ is better than punishment ; and when 
punishment is unavoidable, let us at least take 
Buch measures as may lead to future repentance 
and amendment. And, in the mean time, a 
very necessary previous step must be, to watch 
the receivers of stolen goods, who are a prin- 
cipal cause of all the evil. These have too 
long been permitted to carry on their trade 
with impunity, and to purchase whole cargoes 
of ill-gotten histories and voyages, which 
diey measure out in siocpenny -worths to the 
poor, in such a manner that both the right 
owner and the poor are equally defrauded* 
Such petty larcenies also defeat the purposes of 
justice I for, when brought to trial, it cannot 
be proved that the rogues have stolen to the 
value of ten-pence. 
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** Paulo majora canamus. 
Non omnes arbusta juvant, humilesque myricse*" 

ViRGi 

December i802. 
It carniot be supposed a vety pleasing reflec- 
tion to me^ that^ although I have now com* 
pkted a whole year of laborious endeavours in 
the service of the pubUck^ I have never yet 
been applied to in the character of Projector 
by any considerable number of individuals^ 
far less by any of those associated bodies who 
profess that the public good is their msun ob« 
ject^ and cause of assembling. Bui I take 
some comfort when I recoUect, that such has 
always been the fate of Projectors ; and that I 
am an unworthy member of a class ot men who 
seem doomed to offer their advice unasked^ and 
to exhibit plans and schemes of general utility 
which are neither solicited nor adopted. I can 
also make some allowance for the taste of the 
publkk in regard to the subjects which have 
hidierto employed my pen^ and am very will* 

m2 
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ing to confess that I may not^ perhaps, have 
hit upon the schemes and improvements that 
are most in demand in these times. I have no 
modifications of political taxes, or mechanical 
engines and filtering machines to propose ; and 
I have said nothing pertaining to that exten- 
sive philosophy which has been so successfully 
employed to give an edge to razors, and a gloss 
to boots. 

Inattentive, however, as I may be in such 
matters, I am un\(*illing to let the year depart 
without some specimen of my skill on familial 
subjects ; and as Mr. Urban informs me that; 
by some secret cotnpact between him and Time, 
his y^ar always consists of 13 months, I shall 
take this opportunity of imparting a scheme^ 
in the projection of which, I flatter myself, I 
shall have a great proportion of the publick on 
my side ; I mean no less than a grand plan ioi 
the improvement of those useful astronomical 
and chronological treatises, intituled Alma- 
li^AcKS. I wish to speak with deference to my 
Worthy fiiends the worshipful Company of Sta« 
tioners, the only Compiany \^o give *bread t6 
conjurors, and encourage diat inspection intc^ 
futute events which is all that remains of an- 
tient prophecy. But these productions have 
too long persisted in the obstinacy of an anti- 
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qinsiisAf and^ I hope I may say it without of* 
fence^ ajog^trot-pkn, witbpii* any compliance 
yith the changes that have taken plaqs within 
a century in our manners and habits, and 
without once considering, or indeed app<^ring 
to be in the least degree sensible, that there 
exists a WORLD of FASHION, whosc tinxe^ find 
seasons are not to be regulated by the heavenly 
bodies, but by other bodies duly constituted 
^ the purpose, and which move in eccentric 
orbs, and describe circles of which the great 
Master Lilly, or his successor Merlin, could 
have no idea* 

I was led to consider this important subject 
a few nights ago^ when I received the annpal 
present of Rider's British Merlin from my 
stationer, a man who,- I will do him the jus« 
tiee to say, knows the value of a present to a 
poor Prelector, although he has lately dropt 
some hints about the advanced price of the 
artide, and the propriety of abolishing vails. 
On looking over this new edition of my old 
Iriend Mr. Cardanus Rider, I saw, as it were 
in a moment, the inutility of going on in the 
old way, and giving a great deal of informa- 
tion to thepttblick on matters in which th^ are 
no^ little concerned, whi|e 1^ profound silence 
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is pMserved reapecdiig the xnwj importanl 
subjects whicb .engage universi^ attention. 

The principal enor^ I aoon discovered^ <^ 
those gentlemen, Mr* Rider, Mr. Moore, Mr, 
Wing, and others, ^^'who compile for theircoun* 
try's benefit,'' has been their taking the word 
country in a sense too limited for modem tiraesi 
and cMQsequently understanding thereby tha;<r 
part of his Ma|es^'s dominions only which is 
'^ off the stones,'' to the utter exdusioo of that 
ciher and vaare important district which lies 
within the Bills of mortality, or, to speak with 
more precision, between Hyde-park Comer 
and Whitechapel Church. In a word, they 
have neglected to make the proper distinction 
between town and country, and have devoted 
their astronomical labours entirdy to the lat^ 
ter, Bfi if the town had any thing in oommon 
with the country. 

Of this mistake, and its fatal coDsequences, 
it may be necessary to offer a few proofe betbre 
J proceed to lay open my plan of improvement, 
And here I shall first observe a very pfominent 
source of error. While they continue to divide 
the year into four quarters, or> as some, call 
them, seascms, they do not seem to have thp 
kast id«a of the proper b^ginpw^ or taidKog of 
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amy of these seasons. For example, -(hat an- 
tient gentleman, Mr. Cardamis Rider, states, 
with more gravity than we can piaeserve in 
leading it, that the winter-* quarter b^ns De- 
eember 22, at 36 minutes past 5 o'clock. I 
shall not quarrel with him about the minutes ; 
but I i^oudd be glad to know if any person 
living in the wobld, properly so called, ever 
heard of winter bii|ginning before the Queen's 
birth*day-; ^tkit is to say, be£Dre the. town is 
full } And i leave it to my readers to deter** 
mitie, whether it be not extreinely absurd to 
aompute Winter by a certain quantity of snow 
or. firost, the price of coals, the appearance of 
niinoe*]^s, or the death of turkies ? 

This error, however, being once established, 
let us contemplate the series of blunders which 
axe in its train. The Spnng is said to begin 
on March 21, which is the very middle of the 
Winter season; and the Summer is said to 
begin at June 22, whereas every child knows 
that the Summser b a moveable season, and 
depends entirely on the prorogation of Parlia- 
xnent, and the vimiation of die watering-places. 
Adtimm, by the sane mmtake, is made to be* 
gin September 23 ; but ithis mi^ be pardoned 
as lurmless at least, smee no such season b 
knJEiwn in ihe metropolis, it being a plaoe 
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whieh 18 at ihot time very unwholesome iw 
every person tbat can afiord to leave it. 

These are some of the sources of errw, which 
our ALuanack-makers have increased, from a 
want* of attention and,con£Drmity to die man^ 
ners of modem times and seasons. It is noto« 
rions that these are as di£ferent from what oiud 
ancestors were used to, as the climate of Eng^* 
land is from that of liaplandy and indeed mofifat 
more so, since the length of night in Lapland 
seems calculated for a much more genteel and 
i^fined class of sodety than is to be found in 
that country. Why our astrologers should fiU 
up thdr lucubrations with so much information 
about the^ien is truly astonishing; at least it is 
fL proof that they sacrifice the interests of the 
town to those of the country. What purpose 
can tb^ information respecting sun*rising an^ 
ewer, jexoept it be a hint to break up company!^ 
The progress of the sun, it is well known, is a 
matter of no consequence in London, the inha^ 
lutants of which (I mean those who live in the 
woRU>) have the least personal acquaintande 
of all ppc^le on earth with that lumniary, and 
are in a great measure independent of eiihcir 
lus light or. heat. The age of the moon, in* 
deed^ may still be rd^ned; it may be occa^ 
t^cmdbf xjMhl in visits reiUMl the mitroft^i 
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ttadftoiaepkjeiB are said to : fix their benefits 
when it ia at the fdll^ from a nc^on that aU the^ 
wuid does Bot tiavel by torch^light. I would 
sdaoiretaiii aome i^ght mention of this Itmii- 
iiary> firom the inflaence it is supposed to have 
m HHBdy of the arrangements of fashionable 
h&^ — at least such is the opinion of Dr; Willis^ 
and tfthet* gentlemen of the £Euralty witii whom 
!(v haire had the honour of eonyersing on thift 
aiibjeet. . • • 

. My new plan then is, briefly, to omit idl 
liioee calenlations whi<^ respect the son, and 
ipaert in their room some of the particulars which 
are hemafter to be mentioiied. I would Kkewiip^ 
propoee to omit all that sage advide respecting 
agrioiltttre and physick, which Mr. CardaMoA 
itid^ has for so many years ^^ compiled for his 
country's gtxxl/'^ b«t which can be of no kind 
of use in the metropolis. For example; he thu# 
^ves oounsel in January r ^* In this nfdnth un^ 
cover the rooti of trees, aiid' cover with dung 
the toots of new^planted trees, to prevent th^ 
£rQ0t£rom injuring them,'' &c. And with ir^ 
i^pect to ! physick, he says^ ^< Let not ^ blood, 
«wl use no physi^^ unless there be a neoessi^ 
Sat often, and avoid tod mubh sleep/' 11i« 
jaEftter part of this caution, every one musi ^ee^ 
ill stqpetftaow!; and as to imng^ ntf |)^iy^6k^ 
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wAem there be a necessity, it seems to be a 
Bmlignant stroke aimed at die worshipful Com* 
pany of Apothecaries, ivfao, it is well known^ 
have more business about the end of ihis month 
than at any other time of the year. 

In lieu of all such advice, I would propose 
the following, or something like it, which 
might be varied every year, and will be found 
to suit the WORLD muidi better than any 
anxiety about the roots of trees, or the setting 
of kernels. 

Jakuaby. In this month, finish your Christ'- 
mas visits : take an account of card*-money, and 
prepare to return to Liondon : draw from your 
steward as much as he can scrape together, 
and ^ve orders about the birtii*day dresses. 

February; Begin to leave cards. at the 
houses of three or four hundred friends : tn-^ 
quire where they have been ^^ this age past :*^ 
ke^ an account of the names of lap-dogs, and 
a list €f colds and sprained ankles: subscribe 
to the gaming-houses and concerts, and get 
acquainted with the names and qualifications of 
tile new opera per fo rmer s . Avoid coming too 
asrly to the tilieatre, and dine as soon as the 
play is over. 

March. Begin your nmkB^ and 1^ 4ie 
iroild know when you are at home: vivt Co«- 
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¥eBt-giurd^ market, and kara what firoks am 
most oat of season : lay in a stock of chmiet 
and ^reaa-tpeas: bespeak gkaaes and china 
from the shops iqpim letum : employ tl» lamp* 
lighter to decorate the rooms, and invite about 
twiceihe nnmber of friends they will oontaiik 
Sow paragraphs in the newspapers, and distmrh 
<he neighbowhobd till day-time« 

Ap&ii4. In this month give pubHc breakfeste 
in the aftbemoon, and go to dinner about an 
hour after sun-set. Visit other peoples roiits, 
wooder how they can do such things with an 
estate so dipt, and be v^ prolix in the ac- 
count of y<mr escapes from the pc^s of 
coaches. Reckon up the number of broken 
Umbs and axle-trees, and walk home in 
the fiboe of day through a violent shower. 
Count due ccdds caught ; and read with Mto«> 
nishaent in the newspapers the brilliancy of 
the rout, the ho^tahty of the mistiess of the 
houa^ the plenty of all scarcities, and the 
amnring convenienoe of accommodation, and 
fiomriviality of th^ company. 

May. This is a good month to marry : let 
die old folks make up matches, and the young 
ones acoept them without fisirther delay. Phmt 
Urim. Com* and rail at the jinlges as a parcel 
of piinkish i^DoiiaiiroaeB who know nodiing tff 
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the world Inquire of Christie, viiiat canJMf 
raised on the Ess^c estate. Take tickets for 
benefits, and give them to distant cousins, and 
your people in the housekeeper's room. Fill 
the parks on Sunday, and place blood-horses 
in curricles^ that there may be no dearth of 
accidents. 

June. Prepare for the birth-day; consult 
<i£ten with milliners and mantua^makers ; con- 
tinue public breakfasts, and midnight dinners; 
think of leaving town; it b^ns to be horri- 
ble ; wonder at the impertinence of tradesmen 
sending in bills of four, five, and six years <dd ; 
and consider the propriety of another trip, to 
Parts. 

July. The Parliament still obstinate; giv6 
J^^tes champ&re, and push on the breakjksts to 
evening; give balls before dinner, and go to 
bed next day. Begin to think in earnest of 
leaving town, but be not hasty in detennining 
where to go ; and least of all, to go to your 
own mansion in the countiy. Give hints of a 
new equipage, to dazzle the elegantes o£ 
Paris. 

August. Visit Brighthelmstone, Chelteni*; 
ham, Tunbridge, &c.; make, small routs fit, 
for villages ; get new acquaintances, and.erect^ 
i»>liwms in the new^pcm^ ta the menMHy.Qi: 
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yotir walks atid'rides, dinners and dances, <2ev 
jtfwnds and peHU soupers. Plant Crim. Gnu: 
for the winter, and prepare to astonish the 
puUick with some wonderfuiyhtw? pas. 

September. Visit Paris, and find eyerj 
&ing superior to Old England* Squeeze tcr 
see Buonaparte, and write home his height, 
and breadth, and the form of his mouth, nose, 
chin, and forehead : take particular notice of 
his eyes ; and if he say nothing, make a nea^ 
reply for him. Visit the national museum and 
gcJl^es, and admire every thing beyond all 
power of expression — ^but doVt ask how any 
thing came there. 

October. As the weather becomes colder, 
Arow off some part of the summer dress ; visit 
Margate about the time the cff^ leave it; at- 
tempt public breakfasts and balloons^ specu- 
late on ass-races, and meh jumping iii sacks. 
Be out late at ni^t, as colds caught ^ndw are 
niore dtirabie than at any othei^ season. A few 
duels may be practised this month with great 
eclat, and ii is a good time to elope. 

No VBMBER. Retire for a few weeks ta the 
fim^y mansion, to recruit; inspect the" ac- 
coinpts, and ways and mteans fbr the winter; 
ftn the oaks, aiid |dant mortgs^es for Brookes's. 
Ste ^what <»a be raised upon the stud, and 
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write to Tattersal. The weather being bow 
yery cold and bleak^ finish the summer at 
Brighton. 

December* Come to town for a few days^ 
if Parliament should meet : be present at Court, 
and at the division of the House ; go direcdy 
into the country to spend Christmas with soma 
friend, but as distant as possible from your 
own tenants* Plant causes, and fee counsel 
for next term. 

I may safely appeal to nay readers, whether 
advice of this nature, varied according to dr* 
cumstances, would not be more appropriate to 
the generality of the world, than that perpe- 
tual' care which Mr. Cardanus Rider advises 
us to take of our cabbages and our health ; or 
those anxious precepts he delivers on the sow* 
ing of turnips and the eatinjg of salt meat Yet 
let it not be thought that I would wish to re« 
strict our Astrologers entirely to the afianrs of 
this lower world* They nmy still consult the 
stars, although for different purposes. They 
may still amuse the world by calculating a di-* 
vorce, upon the same principles they calcukite 
an eclipse ; for the transit of Mercury, they 
may predict the fate of an embassy ; and in-* 
stead of comets threatening destruction, let 
them foretell the coi^eqaeiices of French 
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theatres ereqted in an English metn^pblis. As 
to termsj they may wmt that article altoge^ 
ther^ since the pleasurable world is 'resolVed^ 
to keep no terms ; and instead of Saints' cfey^^ 
it would be a great improvement to decosate 
the kalendar with. ladies' nights. 
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^^ Tbe soldier's witty on the sailor. 
The barber drolls upon tbe taylor : 
Aad he who makes the nation's wills. 
Laughs at the doctor and his pills.'* 

Cawthorn. 



January 1803. 

JLT is observable that while we are on many 
occasions complaining of the scardty of some 
articles, either of necessity or luxury, and of 
the degeneracy of others, the topics of ridicule 
seem to be always on the increase. Wbethttr 
things in themselves are become more ridicu* 
]0as^ or whether mankind in general are now 
endio^ved vnth an extraordinary portion of wit, 
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are quedioiiB which I shall not pretend to de^ 
termine. But I may assert with safety, that 
amidst all our difficulties or calamities of a pub* 
lie or private nature, we have not bepn in- 
duced to forget or lay aside any of those in- 
centives to laughter which have been handed 
down to us from father to son, and which we 
seem disposed to convey to our posterity, not 
only without injury or dilapidation, but with 
very considerable additions and improvements. 
Indeed, if the state of ridicule goes on in its 
present progressive flow and swell, we may 
expect that, at some future and perhaps not 
very distant period, every object will be a joke, 
and every man a wit. 

But, besides that new fund for ridicule 
which the various and ever-changing manners 
of the age present, there are, it may be ob- 
served, a set of standing topics, which some 
hundreds of years have not been able to wear 
out, and which will probably last as long as 
laughter itself, that is, as long as man can be 
defined animal risihile; for, if I mistake not, 
Naturalists have determined that no odier ani« 
mal laughs. And this is a doctrine wbidb I 
am least inclined to call in question when I 
observe the treatment bestowed upon the moat 
uBeful of the brute creation in this metrc^lis^ 
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and which vniHd ceriiBuiily have no tendeney 
ta exeite the riaihk faeokies, if the hackney 
or dray horae^ or the cattle in Sraidifield, had 
the happiness to poasesa rach powers of ex* 
pi^988ion« 

Among these standii^ topics of ridicale^ we 
9itey it must be allowed, good-homonred enough 
not to spare ourselves^ JMon is a perpetul fbnd 
of ridicule; first in his single state, when he 
has a certain number of jokes to bar, long 
before he arrives at that general subject of ridi- 
cule, an old bachdor; an <dd, fasty, useless 
fellow, that drones and sleeps away his time, 
does no good in his generation, and leaves his 
fortune to his bed-maker, ot his milk-woman. 
Secondly, if he escapes this series of provoca* 
tives of Iai]^htei^, he only exchanges it for one 
more fertile and copious, the married man, the 
hen-pecked husband, <me who dares not say his 
sotift' is his Own, married to ^^ a creature of a 
wife, ^ild every body wonders what he could 
see in her ;^ with a parcel of squalling brats, 
aini a thousand stories and ban mats fitHnJoe 
Afiller and Ben Jonson, on cuckolds and horns, 
arid Doctoi^ Commons; for, while marriage 
is-re^kbned a very good joke, a divorce is the 
best jolse of all^ and will supply dubs of wits 
aod'colnnms of newspapers for a months The 

VOL. I. N 
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ttir nesLi too, msme in fer a pkotiftd share of 
the ridicide hestowed oo the specteB, and tkett 
b 6ne state peculiar to them of which thej ex* 
dasively enjoy all the produce of laughter; 
for^ besides the common sarcasms on old maidf 
and wives, when they eome to be widows they 
lire uniYersally accounted &liv game. In this 
state, especially if they ha(^n to be rich and 
young (although age or poverty is not always 
a smous matter}, they are be-rhimed and be* 
prosed with no great degrce of delicMy. To 
the species in general also belcMigs a vast fund 
of wit, at the expense of natural defects, lame* 
hess^ blindness, deformity; and pensiHis above 
six feet^ or under four, are butts fbr many a 
thread-bairejest. 

If we next look to (he Learned PrgfeasiooSi 
we shall find that they have always been fertile 
in topics of ridicule.. The Divine has certain 
probationary jokes to.go through when only a 
poor parson^ a word that once had a aerio«9 
meanii^, but is generally now applied aa « 
humorous epithet As he advances, be is 
honoured with a fresh set of aUusiona to firtness 
and sleep, which seem to be either the quaC^- 
fication9 or the consequences, of a good bene* 
fice ; and i;iow we hear much of DefmDcow^y^ 
Dr. Paunch, Archdeacon Spintext, &A. Stci 
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mdl we furrive at the !Kaliop^' bencb, wharj 
tre nmst eacoonter another Btrii^ of qnbbles 
andpans upon mitres^ lawn-aleeTeB^ 8cc. Per^ 
haps these might be tolerated bj the Pigoita^ 
ties of the Church; and perhaps^ indeed^.no 
man bnght to hcdd a living who canliot take a 
Joke ; but our wit does not always eod in per^ 
.sonalities; and whoever considers the present 
state <rf ridicule as applied to the Clergy, will 
perceive that the design of many wits lies 
de^>er than the merely raimig a laugh at the 
tenant of a pulpit, or die thumper of a cushion. 
As to the Law, whidi we generally rank as 
the second of the learned professions, we may 
observe a crowd of jokes following the Lawyer, 
from the Attmney's desk to the Chancellor's 
^vroolsack* It may not perhaps be quite s^e 
to detail these jokes m this place ; but it is nd 
secret tlmt frequent bursts of lan^ter accom- 
pany the names of Attorney and Bamster when 
the epithet *^ honest'' happens to be joined 
^tb them ; and that fees, hrieh^ piarchments, 
gx>vvns, and wigs, have been never-fidling 
searces of itairth to our forefathers. These 
j^kes also are likely to be perpetmted to th0 
iB^be&t posterity by frequent repetition and 
traiKtionary animosity, heightened perhaps by 
stittne ^^gree of experience. BtoA trutb oU^etf 

n2 
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me to say, that the gendemen of the Bar aoe 
somewhat to blame^ in cnltivating wit them* 
selves, as an essential branch of their profes* 
sion. I allow of their writing comedies, and 
prologues, and saperintendii^ the business of 
the Tlieatre, because that may be pardonable 
when they have nothing else to do. But whea 
I read so frequently as of late, that the Court 
has been ^^ thrown into a fit of laughter," at 
a time when property and character are at 
stake, I hope I shall be forgiven for hinting, 
that they who are so ^^ vnttj in themselves'^ 
must not complain if they are now and then 
^^ the cause that there is wit in other men/' . 
The grave profession of Physick, one would 
imagine, might screen its pn^essws from ridi- 
cule, as the natural tendency of sickness and 
death is to make n^ serious. . But, alas ! no* 
thing can resist the impulses of wit; and we 
have perhaps a larger coUeetion of standing 
jokes upon Physicians, Surgeons, and Apothe- 
caries, than on any other dass <^ men. One 
would suppose, indeed, that they were a 
plague inflicted by Providence for the sins .of 
mankind, or an army sent out by Govemmeat 
with orders to give no quarter, or spare mao^ 
woman, or child The coarsest. of tliese wit« 
ticisms are generally equirted at the Apotbft^ 
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caries ; bat the Doctor in bis carriage bas no 
pratectimi. They sn, says a wit, like the 
antient Britons in their mode of vmrfaxe, 
^^ some slay in chariots, and some cm foot:'^ 
and when a dramatic writer wishes for a cha- 
racter to relieve the dnlness of his original in* 
vention, he generally goes to Warwick-lane, 
or Black-friars. Sickness, indeed, it is ob- 
served, puts an end to these jokes, and we hear 
no salUes at the eiqpence of the phial w the 
j^^escription ; but it may be observed at the 
same time, that as soon as the padent begins 
to be witty on the " quizz of an Apothecai^,*' 
or the ^^ prig of a Doctor," with their ^^ conv 
founded slc^'' and ^^ repetatur hcmstuses,^^ all 
his relations hail the happy omen, and pro- 
daim him <* out of danger j" the return of 
wit being generally accounted better fcwr the 
constitution than any kind of repentanoe. 

If from these learned professions we pass to 
the mechanical branches, to trade and com- 
merce, we shall experience a wonderful flow of 
humour ; and many stan(£ng jests bandied from 
trade to trade, each man thinking there is 
something particulariy ridiculous in his neigh- 
bour's trade, whife his neighbour holds exactly 
llie same opinion of his. Taylors have been 
time imimmorial the butt of all wits, and their 
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ooeiqpation is eoapled with the frequent own- 
ticni of a Uttk deippled aqimal tUat would Hot 
otherwise be mentioned in genteel company 
without dbresptct^ and perhaps sopie unplea^ 
sant sensations. The benevolent Mr. Jon»i 
Hanway tells us (^ a master chimney-sweepw, 
who, instead of correcting his boys with the 
accustomed severity of the sooty trade, terriv 
fied them into good behaviour by threatening^ 
to make them Tayhfn — ^n olgect of abhor-p 
rence which neyer failed to produce a salutary 
ellecu 

Why Taylors, against wlumi nothing more 
serious has been fitl^ed, than a predilectioir 
for a certain vegetable, and some small defects 
in the art oi horsemanship, and thai princi^ 
pally OQ the Brentford road, dioold Ix thus 
attacked by all flanks, frcnn the comedy- writer, 
to the chimney-sweep; from Shakspeare, to 
the morning papers ; is a question of which I 
have never se^i any satisfactory solution. If 
we consider their usefolness in society, we 
must be sensible that they are very unjustly 
treated. The adorning of the person is -very 
much their study ; and so eminent is their skill 
in improving, oar hiding the defects of nature, 
and even of education, that not a bean or fine 
gentl^nan in the kingdpm cdal4 exist a mond^ 
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withoot diem. From the King^s leTee^ to die 
City ball, how extensive is their influence, and 
what a grandeur, splendom*, and neatness, do 
Aey every where difiiise .! And when we con-' 
iider the various means by whi<^ love entorft 
die susceptible mirifl, and particularly the well- 
known attractions of a scarlet coat, is it saying 
too much that the Taylor is an extensive eon- 
tributw to' the tender passion, and that his oc- 
cupation is Jusdy termed an ^^ art and mystery ?'^ 
I know, therefore, of no reason why diese 
sed^itwy friends to beauty and gallantry should 
be Imposed to richcule, and even denied their 
fair proportion of manhood; unless we may 
impute their treatment to that unthankfolnest 
and ingiatitude, of which the human species 
may be sometimes guUty. In France, we 
know that Stage^ayerB, however flattered, 
admired, and enriched in their lives, wsm 
denied Christian burial ; and mudi as we affieot 
to prize, and pride ourselves on dramatic os^ 
tertainments in this country, it is nirt ori o M 
that until of late, the principal frequentem mi 
oar Theatres harboured prejudices against the 
Players, as strong as those of the persons who 
siever enter their doons* But as a more liberal 
ttirit seems now to prevail, and a piayer is 
l^ught capabk of being a Chnstian, kt. us 
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hope that in time a Tajlor may be accounted a 
man. 

I have dwelt too long on this subject^ to 
enter minutely into a consideraticai of the wit 
which belongs to other trades, or to hint 9kt 
the many pleasantries of our shops and ware- 
houses. My readers may, however, probably, 
recollect most of the witticisms that are circu- 
lated, within the bills of mortaUty, behind th# 
counter. But I must not omit that, in this 
general propagation of jokes, no exemption is 
made in favour of Corporations and Corporate 
Bodies. I speak it with regret, but it musjk 
be spoken, that the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Common Council of JLondon, have not 
been able to escape the ridicule of wicked wits^ 
who crack their jokes upon these right wor- 
shipful Magistrates, without the least respect 
for the chair, the mace, or the gold chain; 
and even the gentlemen of the Livery have 
been known to smile in each other's faces, at 
some unlucky hit of pleasantry. Wits, of all 
men, have the least notion of subordination ; 
otherwise we should not hear so much ridicule 
directed against such grave persons as Mi^gis- 
trates, satisfying the wants of nature, and exf- 
ercising the privileges <^ office, on venison and 
. turtle. Yet this licentiousness is but too 
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obvious in our newspapers, which have long 
terved up a collection of jests half-yearly on 
these respectable personages, namely, on the 
eve of Lord Mayor's Day, and on Easter Mon- 
day. Veneration surely ought to be kept up 
for high offices, and men in high offices; but 
what veneration can be expected from wits, 
whose notions of merit are so confused, that 
iiiey look to nothing in a Magistrate but his 
appetite, and who, with the ignorance of the 
blind man, who foncied that scarlet was like 
the sound of a trumpet, can conceive no higher 
of an Alderman's gown, than by supposing it 
to resemble a perpetual dinner ? 
* Amidst this general disposition to be merry 
at each other's expence, there yet remains one 
dass to be mentioned, who are in a very 
pointed manner the subjects of certain stand- 
ing Jokes — I mean Projectors, of the order of 
the quill. On their sufferings, however, it is 
incumbent that I should speak with delicacy ; 
they are sometimes themselves Wits by pro- 
fession, and may therefore expect that part of 
the goods they send out may be returned upon 
ihem, to their loss. They are notwithstand^ 
ing a poor persecuted class, and continually 
exposed to the taunts and jeers of the rest of 
die world. Of this, I was very sensible lately, 
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when, in peniaing a treadse on the tnmsinigra* 
tion of souls, I found that no punishment was 
devised for bad Authors in that system, becaoae 
it was thought that no situatkm could be worse 
than theirs. And while they are thus beset with 
wittidsms, from those who must borrow them: 
to make up the defects of their own wit, w 
8^:eal them rather than not have a hit at the* 
tenants of Grub-street, they are deprived a(- 
the ordinary resources of persons in a state of: 
perseoition. They cannot ev^i be proud iit 
their own defence : for who will take pride at 
their hands ? Not the servants of their pa«> 
trons : for they understand no pride but that 
of riches^ and stare at a live author, as they 
would at any of the animals in the Tower. 

It is pleasant, however, upon the whole ot 
this subject, to reflect, that the publick is pro- 
vided with such an infinite fund of Wit, and 
that it is deposited in the hands of men of aU 
professions, trades, and callings, and of all 
parties, for none are so witty as Tories and 
Whigs, ins and outs, high church and low 
church. We have only to be apprehensive^ 
that Wit, by being thus scattered abroad so 
extensively, will lose some of the virtue it has 
when concentrated, and issued only at pri^pct 
times and seasons, and in iwh qu^ntitiM.M 
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ihe publle wants require* Perhaps it is ow-r 
iDg to this^ that what was once said of the 
karaing of a certain Northern nation^ may be 
a{^lied to our Wit ^^ Every man has a 
Bou^uthfiil^ but none a bellyful/' It is true diat 
vtre have pulpit jokes^ and bar jokes^ and i^op-* 
keepers' jests^ and warehousemen's repartees; 
but in the theatres, which in my memory hsA 
a monopoly of the article, I am told the aa4 
diences would sit with as much gravity as in 
the church, if it were not for the facetiousness 
of the carpenters and scene-shifters, and the 
striking humour of Harlequin and the Clown. 
The breaking up of the theatrical monopoly 
was certainly fieital ; for, although some of our 
dramatic writers have collected from jest books 
a cargo sufficient to set up with, it is rare that 
they can carry on trade long, by thus furbish- 
ing up second-hand articles ; and if they de- 
pend on their own stock, they soon become 
insolvent. 

But whik we have thus adverted to the gene-r 
ral application of Wit to all things, and all per^ 
sons, it cannot be concealed that, in the opi- 
nion of some very good judges, it is high time 
to call in much of our old humourous coin, 
and make a fresh issue £n the advantage of 
modero tim^ and circumstances. AH Aifit 
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respects the vices of the age, and all that 
touches with a sneer on the religion of the 
country, may be spared, in cases where' both 
appear too serious for such a mode of treat- 
ment. On the other hand, the novelties im- 
ported, or likely to be imported, from a neigh- 
bouring nation, and the vast commerce of levity 
nearly established, as it will soon be too great 
for the coin now in circulation, so it will de- 
mand a paper currency^ some few notei of 
which may probably pass through the hands 
of my good friend Mr. Sylvanus Urban. 
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February 1803. 
1 SHALL dedicate the whole of this paper to 
the communications of two or three correspon- 
dents. 

** TO THE AUTHOB OP THE PBOJXCTOIU 
** SIB, 

^^ I am convinced I need not inform a 
Projector of your tum^ that much of the phra-^ 
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^eolc^y of the English language is metaphori- 
cal, and borrowed from the most common, 
ivkI, what some reckon, the most vulgar trades 
and occupations. This you must be sensible is 
the case, every time you act candidly and 
above board, and every time thet in handling 
a subject, you chuse to taike fresh ground^ or 
avoid interlarding your matter with digres- 
sions, and thereby h^eaking the thread of your 
discourse. 

^^ Among these borrowed allusions which we 
have /pressed into the common service, there 
is oi^e in every body's mouth, and applied to 
many authors of the last and present generation, 
when we say that they have coined new words. 
At what time this liberty was first taken with 
the Mint, I know not ; it may, perhaps, be 
coSval with the mint itself. Our coinage, it 
is well known, was greatly reformed in King 
IVilliam's re^, when the mill was. adopted 
instead of the hammer : but perhaps the phrase 
coining wortfs may, as I have hinted, be much 
cAder ; for, from the way in which some of our 
new w6rds are esoecuied, from the want of a 
cfaor hmdj a legible inscription, and a proper 
reverse, we may say with as much propriety 
that ^ksy are hammered^ as that they are 
milkd 
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^^ But ID whatever way this qtiestioo may be 
determined^ I am as fond of similitude as John 
Bmiyan, *and cannot therefor^ but discover 
nxany beaudes in comparing the manufacture 
of a new word to the operations of the Mint^ 
since some wwds are coined which are really 
^^ as good as gold/' while othefrs aj^ not worth 
more than counterfeits^ and can only pass 
among a number. And as there are some 
coins which can only be found in the eabineii 
of the curious^ cur in the pockets of the lich^ 
so there are some of eur new words vi^ick 
become die mouths only of the learned or the 
great 

. ^^ But^ Mr. FuoJBCTOKj you cannot be ig-^ 
norant that the practice of coining new words 
has occasioned many dilutes in the learmd 
worlds whidi every lover of peace and uni^ 
formity would wish to see settled by a fixed 
standard. Some consider it as a capital, felony^ 
for which the convicts deserve to be drawn on 
a hurdle through Paternoster-row, pilloried in 
Grub-street, and afterwarde executed in the 
Reviews according to the statute of criticism^ 
while odieiB are of opinion that certain persons 
niay be privileged to coin words whiefa* ihe 
literary woiid are then im receive into oui^ 
rency. 
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<* I riionld myself indine to the latter opi- 
iiion> if k had been preTiously agreed who 
were the persone to whom a privilege should 
lie given, which, as for as respects money, 
has been in all nations reserved by the ^cisting 
governments as too dangerous for any subject 
to possess. But authwities ate here silent; 
and within the last century words have ob- 
tttned a ckneuktion among us, which we cail 
with some dif^culty trace to the coiners, but 
which have been adopted more for their beauty, 
or supposed beauty, than from any defect in 
the r^ular issues from the authorized mint. 

** And this, by the way, suggests to me h 
previous question, and of more importance than 
even that of the privilege of coining ; I mean, 
whether there is such a defect in our regular 
circulating specie, as to oblige us to call in 
any part for re-cmning, or to have recourse to 
an entire new coinage ? This question seems 
to be determined in the affirmative by various 
dasses ct people, and, in genca^al, by all who 
readily adopt whatever new-coined vrords apK 
pear^ whoever may have been their inventors. 

^^ People ofjaahion, in particular, have a 
set of new words, very shining and polished iiji 
appearance, which obti^ among them a laige 
circulation, however unshapely and unooutll 
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they may seem in the eyes of collectorq^ and 
although they are refused in all l^d tenders. 
They are admirably adapted^ however, for the 
tr^ck of certain great bouses in Pall Mall 
and St. James's street, and from their being 
very widely circulated, in loose chtmgey by 
certain female Bankers and lettered Coun- 
tesses^, they are, in compUanoe with a veiy 
customary pronunciation, known by the name 
of BniM'igams. 

^^ Persons in a lower rank of life, who coa* 
tent themselves with the manners of fetshion at 
second-hand, have likewise a pretty extensive 
xx>inage of words, such as bore, quisHy twaddle, 
^ippy, &c. which are poorly executed as to the 
dicy and may be very easily countei^eitoL 
They are of small value, and given among the 
poor in the parks and play-houses, and, i£ I 
understand . the matter right, seem to cone 
under the denomination of tradesmen's tokenss 
. <^ Modem philosophers are another class 
yirhp have long deplored the scarcity of om: 
fpecie fi>r their wants, and have consequently 
entered into the coining Une, melting down 

♦ My correspondent seems here to allude to those 
bdtes who keep Faro Banks and E. O. tables, and whom 
the late worthy Chief Justice of the KingU Bench no. 
tt^ediajterms not very gallant . * -" 
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Ihe good old metal ai religion^ order ^ govern* 
^ment^ social affectiom^ into superstttibn, hi^ 
jgotry, energies, perfectibility y and other coun* 
\ittkitBy which have lately heen too much in 
tirculation, btit are now principally confined to 
Itheir owti narrow circles, or are to be found in 
the cabinet^ of those collectors who form mu* 
Beams of any kind of .trash whatevier, m6re 
with A view to record the absurdities of their 
itimes, than from any value the^ set upon the 
articles themselves. It is much to the credit^ 
however, of our legal coinage, that when these 
philosophers began to establish their trade^ 
"they could not fitid in our language wmtis 
whic^- covld possibly be hammered into iheii* 
mousing. By the use of a proportion t^ 
iPreneh metal, mixed with somd of the base 
kitid frmn their own mines, they endeavoured 
*hft a while to make their principles pass with 
ifae unsuspecting; but the cheat was soon dis- 
covered by weighing a crown agiainst any 
^fiantlty of their counterfeits, and especiall]^ 
-WAS broi^ht into disgrace wh6n s6me of the 
'diners. Mtempted a few years ago to get at the 
^Tbwer mark. 

\ « Ther6 is another class who, although they 
"do hot strictly come within the imputation 
^f -emning^ have an equal -share in ihe debbae^ 
VOL. I. o 
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nmti^ our coireot cokn. ThU claas ia comr 
posed of those wbo^ takiog up the same ofS^ 
niori of tb« want of a ciixsulatiiig miadium^ are 
Imager to iaiport fDreiga coto^ and partioularlj 
JFrwoh. Hiis has had a v^ry comadeiajblf 
effect on the commodities in which this country 
fonpvly deaU> insomuch that we havc^ now 
Bo levers qf the 9vi$^ but in their stead a de? 
e^iption of peopki caUed afmteups: no avotor 
iiow makes a JirU appearauQey^ although f 
gmat many have this year made their deJmtf 
Chur ladi^9# J «m sorry to betray £amily secrets 
so mnoh m to mafea tUs remarl^ no looker 
use ^hiftSf but a sort of, I know not.wba^ 
i3bdj «aU a cA^^ke; ai^ the other \miAy howr 
eyer, I must confess that female character an4 
dwfti^ have be«n so extensively protnott^ 
that 9^ kept woman is no longer hisard of, air 
i^io^gh some gentlemen prefer a ohve fifme tf 
a wife, which I suppose is a better sort of ddr 
ne^tic; an4 m to bad women or atrumpetf^ 
Itstl^ i»sed to be called, there are no snelit 
aaimala in the kingdom, notwitbriaokdii^ o«r 
4:s^siaiially we hear j(^ a demirep c^iskjilhdt 
joie. The abominable crime of odmltery iMti 
also vanished; and it iq with some di^oultj 
that we can recollect the id^ of it, by being 
now and then t^ld of. % lady living ipp4d 9- 
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fauio pas, or of a genttemaii liaviiig a ten* 
dressi for his friend^s wife. 
* ^* These premises being considered^ Mft 
PROJBCToit, I <;ome now to the purpose of my 
ktter^ which is to surest to youl* meditation^ 
the propriety of a Project to reiif^dy the evik 
tof coinifig, and also c{ the importation of fo« 
reign pieces. In what manner this is tb bt 
eontriyed^ I shall not pretend to suggest^ as 
that might seem to interfere with your projec*' 
torial wisdom; but I hope you will first deter^ 
mine the grand question^ whether our hxigaSige 
be so impoverished by time and use a^ to ren^^ 
der a new coinage of words necessary; and 
then you may with some propriety enter vfda 
fhe consideration of what individual^ or indi-^ 
v4dttals^ are to be permitted the privili^ of 
coining, llie present state of our comage suf< 
icieniiy shews that it ought to be placed in 
some hfltods of great authority^ for the same wist 
m^BMB that aH'govemmentd have thought fit 
to iteserve it as a power bdongisg to die 
crown; and I trast it will be fomid that ^ 
same necessity exists in the commonwiakh ci 
littetB^ lam, Sk, 
^ ^^ Tour humble sova&t^ 
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* My oorrespondent's request will require cou* 
slderation. The evils he complains of have no^ 
escaped my inspectioD ; but he must be aware 
that it would be presumption in an individual 
^dictate to a gov^nment, although it be th^ 
comjBon presumption of Projectors. 

. The grievance complained of by my next 
correspondent comes more inmiediately within 
my province. 

"TO THE PROJECTOR. 

• f^ SIB, 

** Although you have now completed 
a year's lucubrations without taking into con- 
sideration the affairs of the stage, yet I hope 
you do not mean so far to depart from the 
imstom of your predecessors as to cmiit that 
amusement. Its pr^ent state may a£Ebrd you 
many reflections suited to the nature of your 
paper, which I shall not here antidpate. P^- 
mit me, however, to point out one abus?, 
which has grown of late ye^rs into a most 
shameful enoiteity, and seems to call ; loudly 
for.refcmnation. 

^^It is commonly said,.thitt the st^g^. 19 
much reformed from what it was in the licen- 
tib}i9^^y8., of Charles II. and that there is 
less immorality and iodscency in our plays* 
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This I am not unwilling to allow, althougli af 
lover of the drama will probably regret tha^ 
our wit disappeared with 6ur indecency, and 
that when we became moral we became dullt 
Be this as it may, of late years we seem to be? 
felling into a species of immorality which is not 
of the kind that is likely to bring wit with it— ^ 
I mean, the habit of cursing and swearing, so 
very general in our new comedies. I can re- 
member the time when a very favourite actor; 
who could presume a little upon the indulgence 
of the town, would rap outj as we say, art 
oath which was riot to be found in his author f 
yet an actor of less popularity would not at 
that period have ventured upon this' insult tb 
refined manners, and, I may add, to the reli- 
gion of his country. But the case now is so 
iriuch altered, that our dramatic writers pro- 
vide their favourite actors with a stated quan-^ 
fity of dammeesj whicli must be committed to 
memory with equal attention as any other 
words of the part, and I should not wonder if 
an actor should hereafter be d — ^n'd for iSiis- 
placing a curse, or a play be hissed for being 
deficient in oaths. 

r have had my attention particularly directed 
to this subject by the extracts lately given in 
the Reviews of some of these new plays, in 
which the^ author' seems to be upon oaM od 
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every thing he says^ and the spectator, on fait 
retura from the theatre, may say, with all the 
gravity of a Jpstioe, /^ Sworn before me, thia 
26tb of February.-' I cannot help thinkings 
Sir, that such authors abuse the patience c^ the 
publicic rather too much. The puUick allows 
them the privilege of b^ng as dull as they 
please ; and managers, if we may judge from 
recent plays, no more expect wit in a play thaii 
in a sermon. It is too much, therefore, see- 
ing they are so highly privileged, that they 
^hould introduce the language of the streets^ 
and that of the lowest of the streets too, in a 
place where we at least expect decent if not 
^legant language, s^nd polished dialogue. 

"I am convinced, Sir, that the enormity of 
yvhich I complain would appear incredible . to^ 
those who are not frequenters of the theatre:; 
but I can now appeal to the printed records of 
the stage. It is well known that the custom 
of writing plays is now to 6t a certain kind 
-of language for a certain kind of actor, and 
this is called ^taking his measure' for the 
part. In consequence of this very wise 
practice (which, by the way, shews that our 
dramatic authors have no eye to distant fame), 
I could point out the actors ^ho ajte thus re« 
gularly supplied with oaths and curses, be* 
cc^use they are supposed to have a particular 
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kniick at uttering theM with a wttfX^tiiifkmiM 
iaatid which passes hr wit, and ki the vicmab^ 
of Dyott-street or Billingsgate really any bo 
wit. 

f ^ I hopo^ Sir, that when you take rate cion* 
mderation the state of the theatre, you will not 
^mit this striking improvement I am^ Sir^ 

« Yours^ 

"APlay-gobb/' 

My cotrespondent has at least truth on his 
dlde. The ahuse of which he complains is too 
common and obvious to require proof. It has 
been increasing for the last ten years ; but it 
has been so frequently adverted to in the pub-^ 
lie prints^ without remedy on the part of those 
who are the guardians of the stage, that what 
my correspondent recommends seems to be 
mom within the province of the magistrate 
than of the moralist. The latter, however, 
mky be permitted to remark as somewhat very 
QVigalar, that an indiptcency should be tolerated 
imwhat is reckoned our most refined amuse*^ 
mint, which is banished by geneml consrati 
fimm all companies, except the lowest. 

Although these letters have completed Mp 
allowance of rcNmt, I am^ inclined «6i adnriit 
anotker from- a feaetiow corresp«ideiU^j: inM 
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wtionij however^ I must hint^ that he \wk 
every claim to my attention^ except that o^ 
origmality. . . a 

- f^TO THB ADT|IOB OP THB PEOJBCTOIU 



** SIE 



"As you recommend brevity to your 
cqi^respondents, % hope you will insert this let- 
ter, from your humble servant, 

"A Frienii to Piscussion^'' 
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March 180$. 
" MR. PKOJECTOB, Lamhethy Feb. 14. 

X HE old adage, that ^ there is nothing^ 
new under the sun,^ though trite, is certainly: 
true; To this. Sir, yourself and your learned la-f 
hours bear equal testimony. Not to enter inta 
t^ tBsplay of learning which a Delphin Index 
wodkl readily furnish on the subject, it may be: 
auffiqient to glance at the Academy for Pro-« 
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JECTOR8 established by royal authority in the 
capital of Balnibarbi^ and the Project at La- 
puta (which would not be unuseful in England) 
fat writing books mechanically. There have been: 
PaojECTORS in all ages of the world; and 
among the number was your illustrious proto^ 
type. Sir Richard Steele — 

* A Chemist he, whose vain Projection broker 

" Not only in the name, but in the very de-, 
sign and execution of the Essays, have you 
been forestalled : nor is it difficult to trace in 
every one of your papers, that the Author o£ 
them has given ^ his days and nights* to the 
atudy of Addison*. After this palpable de- 
tection, presume not to pique yourself on ori- 
ginality ; but candidly acknowledge that thera 
IS * nothing new under the sun/ As every 
rule, however, has its exceptions, I must admit 
the vagaries of Fortune, respecting the Colossus 
who doth bestride the broad Continent of Eu* 
rope, to be. one. . 

" To illustrate, my original position, I shaB 
transcribe from a. periodical paper,, printed, in 
17Q5-6 (which, shall be nameless, that yaur 

* I have omitted some part of my CorrespQndent'a 
Letter here, as too flattering to these humble attempts;' 
and, perhaps, have retained too much. > 
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ingenious readers may have the pleasure of 
guessing}^ soch a picture of modern mannI£E9 
as might fairly have been produced by an £s* 
•ayist of the present hour; and, with every* 
good wish for the prosperity of all your Peo*^ 
jfiCTSj am^ Sir^ your friend and admirer^ 

*^ Quidnunc.** 



€( 



There are many ways by which persons 
become insolvent; many times by mere Provi-* 
dence in losses at sea; of this we must not 
CompUin^ but rather pity their misfortunes; 
but oftener by their own mismanagements 
and extravagance, by over-trading themselves, 
being ambitious of wealth, or by giving and 
taking such extravagant credit, as, upon the 
least stop of cash, their reputation is broken^ 
and themselves afterwards. 

^^ It is evident that our trading fore&thers 
never made such failures in the world as their 
successors have done. This may be proved 
£com the statutes of bankrupts at this time on 
the file ; but when virtue, honour, honesty,, 
and a good conscience in trade, ace laid aside,, 
ruin and destruction must take place. The 
Homans never supported their commonwealth 
af^er they lost their virtue. Our virtuous an» 
cestors, were they alive^ wWd be astonished 
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at th? figure sooo^ traders make in the worlds 
who, in their day9^ would have been esteemed 
a9 petty chsqpmen ; and^ by thus deviating from 
the customs and good usages of our ancestors^ 
almost all societies of men are dwindle £ftr be-> 
neath the reputation of the antiepts. 

^ Th^ aotient traders i]teyer made a show, a 
pompous vanity, either in habit or entertain-* 
inent; they were plain and deoent in their 
clothing; the fomiture ci their houses was 
substantia], more for use than ornament ; thein 
^hions did not alter at every turn ; but a 
set of furniture lasted from generation to ge4 
neration. 

^^ The ease is now quite altered, and everj^ 
one may conclude it to be a turn of French pa^ 
litichs upon our vanity and weakness, first by 
working our Court into their &shions, that i% 
persuading them to put thexnselves into th« 
French king's livery, and then working the 
Oty into the £BU9hions of the Court ; by iffhidi 
means our courtiers neglected the businejM of 
atate, the French politicks becam^e as fBt^hioa* 
. able as the French dress ; ai^ by .^is meflmi 
the FiPench lyrati/ became fcmnidable ^oug^ 
to maintain, a war against tfa^ united «liEeQg^ 
ip££uxopQ. 
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' *^Btit the Fi^ench effeminacy being introduced/ 
ihe court could never have lessened the strength' 
of England, had not the traders been also de- 
bauched. Had these kept their pristine virtue, and 
trod in the paths of their sober and honest ances- 
tors, France had never made its earnings of 
«8{ for, whilst the traders and the common 
pec^le had supported the wealth, we need 
never have questioned the strength of the. king-* 
iom. Btrt here we were touched in the sen- 
sible part ; lines of communication were opened 
betwixt the City and the Playhouse ; nothing 
but gaiety, foppery, and pedantry, were tb be 
found in the shops at the Exchange, and other 
fiarts of the city, till at length, by the habit, 
we could not know a lord from a citizen. 
\ *" A great part of a tradesman's stocky now-* 
a-days, goes away in fitting-up his shop, and 
^rniishing his house, which must be done after 
fhc^ fashion too ; and a year or two after, if he 
tan hold it so long, he marries, and then, per- 
hiips. Madam does not like the furniture, and 
so she- itaust have new of a better fashion; 
ThiSir Entertainments are answerable to their • 
^irniture, every thing in the season ; for there 
is fli- molde of bating and drinking' too ; their 
meat must be nicely dressed^ cooked up with' 
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the finest sauces, unwholesome both for pecket 
and body ; and, to evidence their frugality, it 
is become a proverb, ' that such a one treats 
like a prince/ 

, *^ Much different is this from the frugality 
of their ancestors, whos^ provision was plain 
and wholesome, nothing wanting, and nothing 
extravagant. It was not then beneath them 
to bake their own bread, and brew th^ own 
beer, which now not one citizen's wife in 
twenty understands. They were generou? 
enough in their entertainments^ .especially to 
the poor, for whom they had spread tablesi 
particularly at Christmas, and on the Sundays ; 
but the entertainments for their friends, though 
they were never penurious, yet they were fru- 
gal, as may be judged by the proverb of those 
days, ^ that a shoulder of mutton and a capon 
is a citizen's treat.' ^ 

. ^^ But to such a height of extravagance .ar^ 
the citizens now grown, that if they do not 
live high, follow the mode, and make a top- 
ping figure in the world, their stability and 
^ jncedit is presently questioned. If they follow 
the frugal way of their ancestors, this anti^ 
guated mode is presently imputed to poverty ; 
90 that many citizens^ in declining circum-» 
•tances, are forced to keep up a port. and 
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grasdetiry to ke^ up their Mputatidns ; and if 
diej are diarged a thonsatid pound stock to 
the tax, they dare not swear themselves off^ 
but pay the assessment, otherwise with their 
own mouths they will proclaim their own disa- 
bility. And thus vicious habOi m time become 
necessary kelps to self-preservation/^ 

As a proof that I think myself obliged to 

uy Gmrespondent, I have ordered an imme^ 

diate insertion of his Letter, and also of the 

Extract^ in which, when we read it with aif 

eye to modem manners, it must be confessed 

there are some remarkable coincidences. Want 

of oecooomy is certainly not a new felling ; and 

it ought to humble the pride of Projectors, that 

•ueh feilings become old and habitual in spitit 

of aU their contrivances. On the othei' hand/ 

however, I think it but justice to state, that it 

Ukewise ought to humble the pride of the dx- 

tntvagant and foolish, when th^ reflect that 

they have not one mode of ruining themselvM 

which was not practised a century ago, andf idf 

which their ingenuity has never been able to 

make the smallest improvement Whatevef 

may bet thought of die splmidour, ton, fesfaipni 

Of gentility of those who ^ekly dash thvougll 

buftness or estates^ diey ate. bat Uiadly 
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following their predeoesaors, without being 
able to attempt a aingle stroke of novelty^ 
which may. vary our surprise or our pity. i 

The usual modes by which men are led t<l 
insolvency are.inde^ so trite and hackneyed^ 
aQ4 their progre99 so certain, that one would 
expect persons oi any taste or talents would bt 
ashamed to do what every blodihead can do^ 
43^ tp;do np more than every blockhead actually 
pi^r^nns. I: have sometimes considered the 
Gte^itte ai9 a building, to which, in fonoer 
4^9, ther^ were mme aveoueer than at preMot i 
but thiU those who were travelling that way^ 
chose two or three of them, merely beoanw 
diey were most :frequeiated, most easy of access^ 
and 1^ soonest to the joumeyV end. Theaf 
waid$ would consequently have required repairs 
Ipogago^ if the ptussengers had aot been more 
MOQQus UJh acQomptiah their journey, than t# 
mind how very dirty^ mean, and dai^sous the 
lioad ia^ what numerous obstructions from. pika 
of f9m9 and rubbishy and what numerous deh 
ijfiaiions they are obliged to coipply with. 

There 19 one passage in tt^ conclusion of the 
el^p £¥traet, wluch shews , the stability of 
pid^ Cfiinion.in certain cases^ mtd that if wa 
^Hoa: atf^pt a partieular habit of thinkings iff; 
ml^iirea at. least a^re tisAu a eentury be£EareL we 
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quit it The passage to which I allude is this : 
^f^To such a height of extravagance are the 
citizens now grown, that if they do not live 
high, follow the mode, and make a top[Hng 
figure in the world, their stability and credit is 
presently questioned/^ So much is this the 
case at present, that outward circumstances are 
considered as the only criteria of prosperity, 
and they are consequently the criteria whi<^ 
a man who would be thought prosperous is 
most anxious to exhibit, and which, thanks to 
the credulity of mankind, he may exhibit for 
a time with greater ease than he can produce 
more substantial proofs. 

Peregrine Puff, a young man of promis* 
ing talents, was sent up from a village in the 
North, to try his fortune in London. All the 
men of the village shook hands 'with^ him s^t 
parting, and wished he might turn out a gre&t 
man; and all the women gave him their bles- 
sing, and wished he might turn out a good one. 
Peregrine came to town, procured employment, 
and gave satisfaction. 

In a few years an inhabitant of his village 
came to see him, and saw him in a dress which 
had never been seen in the village, and heard 
bim converse in a language not understood im 
4he village; and reported on Jiis^ return t|iat 
Peregrine was doing welju 
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SoEQe time after, another itiquireir paid him 
a ^sSt, was askckl to dine with him, partoot of 
a piece of roast beef and a pudding, atid a 
bottte of wine from the tavern ; and sent word 
to the village that Peregrine was doing vastly 
Welx. 

Within three years a third was anxious to 
see* hid countryman, and saw him on horse- 
'bade, with a servant behind him, on Sunday 
inoming during divine service; and gladly re* 
ported that Peregrine was iK A great way. ' 

As this visitor had not had the honour of 
dining with Peregrine, however, his informa- 
tion was not so satisfactoiy : the men thought 
that riding out on Sundays wad like a great 
wan ; but the women doubted whether it would 
make a good one. Another villager, therefore, 
wats' dispatched, who was invited to dine with 
Peregrine : he was introduced into a dining- 
lioom as big as a church, and to a party as nu- 
merous as a congregation. He immediately 
wrote back that Peregrine was in a prodigious 



UNE*. 



A year or two after, one of the old men who 
^ho6k hands with Peregrine, wished to renew 
that ceremony in London; culled at nine 
8*clock, and vras much concerned to hear he 
Was iiot up; begged to know the disorder 

voL I. p 
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which occasioned him to keep hia becL The 
servant would not satisfy him in that ; but as-- 
sured him, as he seemed so affectionately anxi- 
ous, that he had not kept his bed above two 
hours. On farther inquiry, this vidtpr re- 
turned home with ample proofs that Peregrine 

was A VERT GREAT MAN INDEED. 

The next kind friend was one who knew 
men and things: he had not been perfectly 
satisfied with all be had heard, and therefore 
determined to see things with his own eyes. 
Peregrine was remarkably glad to receive him, 
and invited him to dine next evening at seven 
o'clock. The sa^cious villager sat down with-^ 
out appetite to a table of which the ichnogra- 
phy was so perplexing, that for once he was 
pleased that he had no desire to help himself, 
and expose his ignorance. He immediately 
reported that Peregrine would immortalize his 
name, and enrich his native village either with 
a BRIDGE or a house of correction^ he 
could not say which* 

Six months after this sight. Peregrine offered 
his creditors one shilling and three pence in 
the pound, owing to unavoidable losses, in a 
trade which had had no existence for the llist 
ten years, except in the imaginations of those 
who estimate prosperity by unnecessary ex^ 
pences and unseasonc^ble hours* 
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^Oh, they have lived loug on the dms^basket of Words !. 
I okarvtil thy master hath not e^ten thee for a word ^ 
for thou art not so long by the head as Honorificabilu 
tudinitatikus.^'' Shakspeare, Love's Labour Lost. 

April l%Oi. 
V.t was f^oretold that^ mi the return of Peace^ 
we should receive from France a wonderful ac- 
cession of important improvements and useful 
projects ; and this is in a great measure con- 
firmed by a scheme, the outline of which I find 
in a litemry journal in the following words : 

^^ Megalanthrgpoqbnesia. 
*^For some time a book understood to be 
prepariiig) on the art of propagating chil- 
dren OF GENIUS^ has been a subject of con- 
versation in Paris* And lately the subject was 
discussed with great gravity in the school of 
Medicine there: the Thesis on that occasion 
being, whether there eoffiits a physico-medical 
iart to augment the intelligence of man by per^ 
fecting his organs? Or is Megalanthro« 
pogenesia nothing but an error f 

p2 
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^^ The interest excited is said to have been 
immense ; and more than two thousand aucB- 
tors attended the discussion. We shall give 
our readers an, abridgment of the account we 
have received of it 

^^ Citizen Robert^ the author of the book 
mentioned above, laid down the hypothesis, 
and is represented as having displayed prodigies 
of learning and ingenuity, to prove that the 
intelligence of man depends upon the state of 
his organs ; and that by perfecting hb oigans 
his intelligence progressively increases. He 
then pointed out the means of thus perfecting 
them. The Professors, far from regarding this 
system as an error, spoke of it as a conception 
which displayed genius ; and they only offered 
objections, to give the candidate an opportunity 
of developing completely his ideas. He pul-* 
vertzed, we are told, all objections, with such 
a display of learning, ingenuity, brilliancy of 
imagination, and quickness of repartee, that 
the whole Hall frequently resounded with ap- 
plauses.^' 

It would be needless to inform my readers, 
that of all Projects which have originated with 
our lively neighbours, this is by far the most 
important, and makes all their former schemes 
for improvement, m Chuix:h or State, appear 
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mere trifles. This is a truth so bhvious, that 
I shall leave expressions of amazement to those 
who are capable of uttering them^ and proceed 
to make some remarks on the Prciject in detaiL 
And first, I may be permitted to observe, 
that every Project of great pith and weight 
requires in our days to be announced to the 
world in sesquipedalian Greek. This custom^ 
however, our neighbours have borrowed from 
this country. The first example erf it, within 
my memory, was in the case of a very learned 
treatise on hair-dressing, which the erudite 
author entitled Plocacosmos. This was fol- 
lowed at no great distance of time by an exhi- 
bition called EidophusicoUy which, in mote 
senses than one, made the populace stare, and 
pay their money, if it were only to know the 
meaning of such a fine word. Thei^ came Ei^ 
douranioTiy and that sweet name Panoramay 
with others in all respects too tedious to men- 
tion. But it is obvious that Citizen Robert has 
improved upon these in his Megalanthropoge^ 
nesia by four or five good syllables, and comeis^ 
the nearest of any modem to the word . in my 
motto, for which we are indebted to Shak- 
speare, and which Dr. Johnson observes, 
*^ whencesoever it comes, is often mentioned as 
the longest word knowp/' HonotificabilifU'^ 
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dinitatihiiSy however, I muet observe, i« only 
four syllablea longer than Citizen Robert's 
Megalanthropogene^ia (it assists the memory 
to transcribe such words frequently) ; and 
when this propagator of genius shall have 
brought his pfeq to perfection, which I am as 
. certain he will do, as I am certain th^t the 
plan is a rational one, I have no doubt that he 
will be able, by means of the derivatives of 
Megalantkropogenesia^ to come very near, if 
not go beyond, our Honorificabilttudinitatil^u^* 
For exaipple, it is natural to suppose that hi^ 
scheme will create enemies; and they mil 
form a sect, who will of course be called j^i-- 
megalanthropogenmasts. Here we gain two 
syllables ; and a course of lectures, or the phi- 
losophical detail of the art qf manu^Mrturing 
geniuses, may be termed here MegaUmthropo^ 
genesiology: here we have two syllables added 
to the end : and if we make an adjective pf thiis 
we shall add a third — siologicaly to which, if 
we prefix the heretical Anti, we shall haye 
the longest wprd in the knpwn world, very 
properly applied to the greatest Project ever 
invented. So much for the name. 

With regard to the scheme itself, it involves 
so many considerations of vast weight and im-^ 
portance, that J scarcely know where to begin : 
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and, if Mr. Urban did not prescribe certain 
limits to my speculations, I should not know 
where to end. What, in feet, is this, but a 
Project to extirpate blockheads, and to create 
a new world of geniuses, or to teach every man 
to propagate a genius of any description he 
pleases, such as may ennoble or dignify his 
family ? How sublime the thought ! But, as 
all the information I liave received on the sub* 
ject is contained in the above short extract, it 
is impossible to examine the scheme otherwise 
than in a very general way; and I must be 
obliged to take some things for granted, which, 
however, will, I have no doubt, be found in 
the detail of Citizen Robert's lectures. 

In the first place, then, I would say that^ 
under all the drcumstances of the case, namely, 
that it is an infallible method of propagating 
genius at the option of the propagator, it seems 
highly proper that it should be placed under 
the immediate inspection and controul of the 
exbting government. This will be necessary 
in France, where there may be some danger in 
die propagation of Consuhy and geniuses of 
that kind, one of whom is enough in a centqry ; 
and it will be yet more necessary in this coun- 
try, where the scheme will of course be adopted 
vnih ^e same avidity which follows every plan 
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9f for^gn growth. , It will be absolutely recjui- 
^Ite for the High Court of Parliament to enact 
9uch wholesome laws as may limit the number 
of geniuses, in order that some useful hands 
may be left in the country,, for the purpose of 
agriculture, manufactures, and other matters^ 
with which no genius will contaminate his 
time or labour. I am, moreover, confident 
that our Legislators will see the propriety of 
restricting genius by positive laws for their 
own sakes; for if the trade wore to remain 
Often. but for a year, what a breed of Pitts, 
Foxes, ^nd Sheridans, might we not expect 
in every cradle in town I Then, if we look 
into the Qity, among the little courts and al- 
leys, and consider the nature of City ambition, 
we shall find all industry and all hope swal- 
lowed up ^^ in perfecting the organs,'' as Clti* 
zen Robert says, of little children, in order to 
make them Lord Mayors, Aldermen, and Com- 
mon C'ouncilmen: while others would be iqaa- 
nufacturing, by the dozen. East India Direc- 
tprs. Merchants, Underwriters, and other great 
men, who ^^are immensely rich, and have a 
town*house and a country-house.'' And who 
knows if this branch of the new philosophy^ 
•this perfectibility of organs, would even have 
the decency to stop short of Contractors an4 
Commissaries ? 
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With respect to the learned professions, it 
is obvious that the utmost confusion would 
arise : here would be an equality more aUrm-' 
ing, and at the same time certainly more per- 
fecti than the wildest dreams of revolutionists 
have ever suggested. In the Church all would 
be Bishops ; and in the Law, all Chief Justices, 
if not Lord Chancellors. A few, indeed, of 
the opposition-propagators would confine them- 
selves to Dunnings ind Erskines ; but even of 
them there would be more in the market than 
the utmost extent of a spirit of litigation could 
require. And it is almost needless to add, that 
the inferior departments of these learned pro- 
fessions would be entirely deserted. Who, in- 
deed, would beget a Curate, or an Attorney, 
when he could with a little more psnns produce 
a Warburton or a Mansfield ? And who would 
bring an Apothecary into his nursery, when, 
by the application of Citizen Robert's ^* phy- 
eico-medicaV recipe, he could enrich his :&imily 
by a Boerhaave, a Haller, or a CuUen } 

Still, under proper restrictions, parents might 
'^ perfect the organs*' of their children in a 
way very beneficial to their country. Our 
Poeta are confessedly sufiiaently numerous: 
the. addition, therefore, of a few good ones 
could be no detriment to the hcmoor of th^ 
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nation. Some tolerable Dramatic Writers are 
also wanted ; and I know not whether it would 
not be worth while to make the first trial of 
Citizen Robertas scheme on this class of 
genioses ; because^ if the report of his success 
may be credited, the appearance of another 
Shlakspeare would not be miraculous. Andf 
indeed, I have a gentleman in my eye, who, 
if he had not diverted his talents another way, 
might have made a second Congreve with the 
utmost ease. 

In the Historical Department, something 
might be done by the increase of Robertsons, 
Humes, and Gibbons: but I must know a 
great deal more of Citizen Robert's MegaUm^ 
tkropogenesia, before I entertain very sanguine 
hopes that he will enable us to produce Addi- 
sons and Johnsons, not to speak of Miltons, 
Swifb, &c. 

So little of this new plan has been illustrated, 
that it is not easy to speculate at any great 
length, either on its advantages or disadvan- 
tages. I am inclined to think, however, that 
as every species of equality is now destroyed 
and abolished in France, except equality o£ 
st^mitaion, Citizen Robert would not have 
proposed a plan which is to raise every man td 
the rank of a genius. ' I rather Am 6f bpitiion. 
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that his jdan is not limited io the production 
of Poets and PhiloscqpberSy who would soon 
create a Junine over the earthy but that it is 
so comprehensive as to pat it in every man's 
power to propagate, to the utmost perfection; 
any kind of children he pleases ; and for the 
propagation of which^ Citizen Robert will of 
course furnish him with a sufficient quantity of 
^^ perfect organs/' If, therefore, the govern- 
ment should want, like the late King of Prus* 
sia, to " propagate procerity,'' as Dr. Johnson 
very aptly terms it, a corps of Grenadiers 
might be easily furnished ; and I am not quite 
sure whether the means Frederick adopted for 
that purpose have not furnished Citizen Ro^ 
bert with the germ, the first thought of his 
new plan. But I do not veish to take away 
the merit of one who has added improvements 
that have all the effect of novelty. I would 
only hint that, in the eagerness of projection. 
Citizen Robert may have mistaken a tall man 
for a great man : bis long name for the c^rt 
seems to strengthen this conjecture ; and while 
we might trust him to make such a gigantic 
figure as our Dr. Johnaon, what moulds, what 
^^ perfection of organs/' has he provMed for 
such personal zig-sags, und l»!*ha!'s aar 
Voltaire and Pdpe described? 
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• Buf still m^ch niay be allowed to this ^ |>er« 
ffic6oti of orgains/^ if we bat understood the 
plan thoroaghly. It is' not difficult to conceive 
that men, who perpetually quaniel or are fight-^ 
ing with their wives, might produce very good 
soldiers and sailors. Valetudinarians, who are 
always *^ taking something,^ and never 8i|tis-> 
fied unless amidst a confusion of slops, and 
drops, and pills, might be the making of d 
medical man. Some classes of the fair sex 
would be very useful in the production of Om- 
tors; and, by consequence, of Members of 
PaiHament, Legislators, and Ministers of state; 
persons who marry late in life, if they pro-- 
duced any' thing, it would not be unnatural to 
snppose their progeny would turn out able An* 
tiquaries : and what so easy to conceive as that 
a man^ vidio had been in the habit of riding 
|br a manufacturer, might bring into the world 
a- distinguished writer of Tours and Travels ? 
All that is wanted, says Citizen Robert, is to 
^ perfect die organs ;*' and it is to be hoped 
he will soon communicate that secret to the 
world. 

^ In the mean time, I do not wish to conceal 
my fears, even while I announce this discovety 
with all the honours due to it ; and my fears 
are, that no restrictiotis of the Legislator will 
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be hereafter sufficieiit to stock tlie country with 
the necessary quantity of persons who will con- 
descend to handicraft employments. There 
are some trades which the world very uimccount- 
ably stigmatises, or at least mentions with 
disrespect. I may instance Tailors, CoUers^ 
^nd some other very useful desoriptions of in- 
dustrious men. Now, if this s<^heme be 
adopted, as we may soon expect it will be (foft 
who can resist ia French fashion ?) we cannot 
reasonably suppose that such persons will go 
on propagating the goose and the lapnstone/ 
No; if they are prohibited from aiaking 
geniuses, they will make what is as bad^ 
Ladi^ and Gentlemen : even our Farmers wiU 
not continually follow the plough, but, by ft 
oross breed with Comfactors' daughters, will 
produce a pfogetiy qualified for Bear-key and 
Mark'-l^ne: and thus in other /tne^ we shall, 
find the genealogy interrupted by Citizen Ro- 
bert's ^^ perfect organs,'' without its being in 
the power of government to prevent it. • Teni- 
plars, instead of producing Cok^s and Litde- 
toiis, will be aiining at Vanburghs and Con- 
greves, aifid think they have done wondenst, if, 
after many years application to their ^^ organs/^ 
they have itiade a writer ^ prologues, or Vaux- 
hall songs. * A^iat^ by ^hat dropped fix)m 4 
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learned Prelate a few days n^, there is reasoa 
to fear we shall have Sportsmen and Fos-> 
hunters fjrom those whose duty it is to breed 
Deans and Rectors. 

These objections, which I have thrown out 
perhaps in a desultory manner, will, I hope, 
draw the attention of the publick to this plan, 
that it may be placed under proper regulations 
before it be adopted I have only one more 
remark to make, namely, that Citizen Robert 
does not mention the Fair Sex in bis scheme^ 
although it is reasonable to suppose their as-, 
sistance may be necessary. Perhaps, indeed^ 
he might not think it requisite to mention 
what was so obvious ; but here, I confess^ is a 
new source of fears on my part Knowii^ 
what matrimonial differences arise from sudi a 
trifling circumstance as the naming of a child^ 
may we not be afraid that the particular geniuf 
of the child will frequently be a source, of 
equally serious dispute? If the father shoxild 
insist on a girl who can make a pudding, and 
the mother on a genius who can write novels^ 
by what compromise shall they be brought to 
agree ? Are we to expect often to see a Mrs. 
Carter, who ^^ could make a pudding as well 
as translate Epictetus, and woric a handker- 
chief as well as compose a poem ?'' And, if 
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such disputes as to what ^^ a child shall be'' 
were frequent long before parents had the ad« 
vantage of Citizen Robert's preparatory scheme^ 
what will be the case now they are likely to be 
provided with a set of perfect organs that wiU 
manufacture any kind of genius whatever ? 

These are serious considerations ; as such I 
submit them to my readers in general^ and 
especially to those in France, who, I suppose, 
will be the first to adopt the plan. It is but 
fair that it should be tried, and the results 
known, in that country where it took its rise. 
As to Citizen Robert, to whom I hope this 
paper will introduce me, I hail him as a Pro<* 
jector of the very first order, and one who 
must necessarily be a disinterested Projector; 
for here is a scheme for which no patent can 
be procured, which cannot be monopolized, 
and which is in truth nothing if it be not di- 
vulged. For his sake, I could wish it had 
been sooner known, because in that case, upon 
his own principle, he might have b^n enabled 
to ivrite a more sensible book on the subject ! 
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" Suburban villas^ highway-side retreats, 
That dread the encroachment of our growing streets, . 
Tight boxes, neatly sashM, and in a blaze 
With all a July sun's collected rays, 
Delight the citizen, who, gasping there. 
Breathes clouds of dust, and calls it country air.^ ' 

Cowpsa.. 



May 1803. 

X HE time is now come when the indiistridiw 
Citizen wishes to leave the cares of the ahx>p 
and the counting-house to the junior partner^ 
or the confidential clerk, and hopes to enjoy ^ 
temporary retirement in some of those litll^ 
Arcadias, and how-windowed Elyaiumsy thai: 
a;|re so plentifiilly scattered around the Me^CKi 
polls. R^rement is, the fisiTourite. wish ^f ar 
Citizen^s heart; who looks forward with pleas- ■ 
ing expectation, and bustles on with indnsti^r; i 
ous rajpidity, to the happy hour when he can 
affinrdto bid adieu to anxiety, sell off his eares 
at prime cost, and enter upon real happinessj. 
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which, he thinks, consists in the ahsence rf 
business. But, alas! no happiness iii thi6 
world is exempt from the infirmities of our 
natm^ ; we have not yet been able even to fix 
the distance at which trade ends, and retire- 
ment begins! Wonderful are the differences 
of opinion on this subject. My old friend Mr. 
JosiAH Sandal, an eminent hosier in Cheap- 
Bide, chose for the place of his retirement a 
liouse £BU!ing Honey-lane market^, and was 
astonished that his cough increased ; while his 
opposite neighbour, a very topping haber- 
dasher, travelled two hundred miles in quest 
of peace and salubrity, and died of perpetual 
visits and hunting dinners in the second year 
i^lm absence from all that is hurtful. 

But the retirement most common at this 
seaison is of the temporary kind ; and consists 
either in a visit to a vi^tering place, or in thie 
hiring a snug box for the summer in one of 
tfad pleasant villages which supply the Metro- 
polis with vegetables and dust. With respect 
to the former of these schemes, it is not per- 
hi^ necessary to pmnt out what connexion it 
has with solitude, although it may afford 

'* My distent readers mty not pertiaps know tbst 
Honey-lane-market is but three or four yards > from . 
Cheapside. 

VOIm I. <t 
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umflt Bcbpe for reflecdon i but tlte ktt«r^ we 
itaight reMonably expebt^ ehottld admiaistel' 
^Bomd of the qukt oomforts of nistieation. Yet 
htrei ioo^ wis are doomed to be dkappomted 
hj the toger kindti^sa and friendly iinportiii» 
ties of our dcqnaintabce^ who think it both m 
|>ity and a shame, that we should be quht 
buried during the vast space which interten^ 
between Satuisday and Monday, and tbereforo^ 
to alkylate our chagrin and divert our laebo^ 
i^ioly) very obligii^ly bring down their faiw- 
lies afnd a Sunday newspapei', aad ioskt mk 
filling up the 'whok of the time dev»tod te 
^uiet and teflecftiobi. 

I tvas indudod tb make Iheae leaolarbB by an 
accidental visit to my fKend Socius^ who has 
llJien ^^ a pretty boK>" ifer the preaett seMon, 
^n the banks bf the Thames^ and within tbite 
ybrds of the brid^ turnpike. I happened 4ti 
call at his town house bn Saturdky ^i^Mtng^ 
.and found the whole fiimily tagveat eoioSmasm; 
•wich condiug of trunkal emi pai^tag ofbaAetij^ 
Auch callitig here abd caUkig tbersi tfod, As 
usaaly answering Dowhei^i such fean feat tb^ 
coBJ^ could not wait, or the tide itot sen«, 
that the whole commotion looked more like a 
ffight 6n tlie alarm of invadibA, than a sob^r 
Citizen packing up His Sunday's dinner Jbr Ue 
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{villa. Thf!^ or fwr Aiends ha4 kiqdly pror 
4qM to bri^g tA^r iM^U^ to <' e^t a muttoq^ 
l^bgyp/' and M^oy the fresh air, with See wa 
j»ipLt dfiy: and I truvt that every domesttb 
acholar knodvs that the all-comprehensive wor^ 
fimtUonr-ckopt when liberally translated, mem^ 
Jbeef; Vjeal, hata, fowU, and fish. To (Canry 
j^ynfi .this lahi^hle cai^^ .it wnp neK;e9aar/ 
(b^4()eft the stage, poachy, which vioaocountAhl^ 
jllways aets off the jnopuentone wishes H,^ 
Atay).; it was, I fouod, necessary tp ppt ip 
-ireqiiisi^on ^. boat with two skilful ,rQW«r8, jfi 
^io^^ia to cooyjey ^ose. articles which wo;^}^ )^ 
perhaps 9 little out of tbi^ir lel^memt in jl^^l- 
,«arnBge; Sinch as the ftsh, yhiqhj blabbi^ 
;.thp secret by e^posif^ thp^r tails, .might b^ 
^fiome the pxey of some raviislv^.Qn .the i^; 
And ^ pg^n pip, ,c.oo)fwi»fM ,mth ,pv/i^ 
slsiill, aild.cmfirqstpd .w;itb«|»^^^gan9ej Jfik!^^ 
Jftbwl'Jk^ly Tefli«re4 itp ll? fiWWl w a I9e<^ 
JjtOiji^wW pOWtWJ, .awl yi^h /a Iri^^^J .ffip!|iop, 
.tbj^t tfo ,e|awp W%h(t ,flot he riibM .from the 
iJtV» »gir tbejgi»>y,be,4i?|l?»rb!e4 ;*t,tj»e boiyiQBq^ 
'. JB^^t.w^ho,fiWl|e^WB«a^ie!tbe ww^ tmCocgft^i^ 

,m9^^ wbipH ^j^ppewd, ^w M ^^^ ^f- 
,^|Ntf^tly #bipp«d(Op bwucd ihie.Nftnpyxflf , Hi^?- 
V|3P;fOBd (8i»pjpv <w4 Jpay fijiend ^d ^ f^ppily 
vwere ready to set out ? The greens were po- 

q2 
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sitively forgotten ; and who does not know that 
greens are not to be procured in the country ? 
However, upon a strict search, they were 
found; and the boat had almost cleared! the 
bridge, when* the lump of butter was declared 
missing, another article not to be procured be- 
yond the bills of mortality ; and after all, when 
a smft and fleet courier had supplied this want, 
it was discovered tljat two bottles 6f brandy, 
and two dozen of the best knives and fSil^, 
were hdt to be found. The brandy, if left 4t 
home, was certainly not in the boat; and if 
consigned to the coach, it must ' either Me 
drunk, or the bottles broken. Who can re- 
count those numerous anxieties, gently inteN 
' mixed with the swearing of the boatmen, and 
the obstinicy of the tide, before, to all human 
appearance, the whole cargo was got 6n-boa£td, 
when I wished my friends a prosperous \oy sl^i 
comforted with the idea that, if it should proVe 
a long one, they were victualled beyond all 
dresad of famine; I had the' happiness after- 
wards to learn that the whole arrived safe ; thit 
they sat down eighteen to dinner; and that 
about a dozen more friends called in the eveii- 
ing who had accidentally been taking a ride 
that way, found it so comfortable that ihe^ 
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drank tea,. and syllabub; and, rain coining on, 
.obligingly conseipted to stay supper. 

My friend Socius is one of the most ihdus- 
t^ous of men : it is natural, therefore, that he 
should love a little quiet on that day which is 
Qipre particularly denominated a day of rest. 
;How far it answers its name in his case, may 
be gathered from ^hat I have just detailed. 
Olid which, he assures me, is a £air sample, of 
the. kind of retirement which his good friends 
permit him to enjoy, and to which his hospita* 
hie disposition agrees from week to week, still 
repeating to me, and endeavouring to persuade 
(limself, that ^^ there is nothing so pleasant 
and good for the health as a country lodgings 
whither a man may go down oxh, a Saturday 
night, and be quiet and comfortable, with no- 
body but his wife and children." 
^ The truth is, however, that these comforta* 
ble Qountry-houses are considered by the friends 
of the tenant as a species of inn upon the plan 
of ancient times, when the landlord thought 
himself honoured in administering gratis to 
the necessities of travellers ; and being scat* 
tered at equal distances round the metropolis, 
a true Sunday-visitor has only to refresh his 
mefnory by looking at the ^^ circplar map of 
the country tw miles round London/' and finds 



no ofKdt dHBitilt^r thiin k sd^^ ilfe ^tre^tilM/ 
whether he ^halF dihe xMr J&tk at FatAey, ci^* 
Tom at WitoBleddii ? ^th Bfll it Blactbeath, 
6t \<itb Jo6 tit Clapham ? He has his fH^iMlai^ 
U every latitude; and, by fividing hi* favotin^ 
^qudlly amotag tii6m, 6e&aa nowhere i tibufil^ 
^nie visitot'. Some houses, itideed, are itioM 
ftfrtoDotely situated th&a others, Add nialce H 
^hoWer of rain i Mote palptabte a^logy for ^ 
ddR ; tod I nieyei' ktiew one of your fot^W* ^ 
ftttrefneAt ^irhd ^otd<f tiot hid eageriy foi^ ij 
ii6ttS0, If thd auctioneer a^sui^ hitki ll^&t '*{tui 
itagfes jfa^rf ihe Awi- ivtty hoitf." ** Al^wf' 
^id Sbcitzs, who vetatttred now and tbdb btl ai 
pun,' ''^ iay ttkUfortdAb '% t&dt Hhte stages Hever 
j^sihy dtioi; echd if they did, it would aVail 
iJoHlhlttg; fai Hif^ff hbdf no#-ji-daiyJj ^e^jis it 
horse and a cha^** 

The khidheSS, hdweVet, of ihoie Mehdi ^o 
ilajk^ the tour of the viHatt iti the course of the 
SUmid^f, IS hot to be liieritlbfted with slight 
f^ect. Whdt^veir ±^ be the iuniedi^te iii- 
l^ntioii of some 6f fbenfi, and id getieM it h tid-. 
{hlhg wors4 than tO get si dinner tVithout ihuch 
trouble, the original ihotive waS probably be> 
hevdeni tCnowihg; ho^V unfit thb grtatelf 
fi^rl of the industrious world h fat solitude, 
thfiy ivisil to 4vert the dun^ti of a Stuiday^A 
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Mitfi^ by keeping up a daceiit co^ 
that day and the other ux^ by bityiiigands^Uii^ 
m theory^ driving bai^ins in tmagipationy inp* 
^pttigating their neighbmirs' affaira, praf^r 
luring tumblM, and wondering at rises^ and 
«Eimetiiiie»9 with the asaistaidoe of a 3iuidaj 
aawii-paper^ adjaatiag the politiee of the aap 
tpoO) £oT which th^ have do leisure in thee 
cxHtme of the week. They are of opinion that 
it is not good fer man to be alone ; and ynA 
ihk diey oonnect aootbfgr poation^ which I 
^annot bat conaider ae somewhat hetemikx^ 
aMnely^ thei a man's own fiunily 19 no qmsp 
paoyatail. 

DeMrsfak as ihrn pIoianreax>f soKtada 9n» it 
has Jong appearad to me^ thatt naiiy of anf 
ijrorlfay friends^ the Citiaens of Ixmdon, hay» 
totaUy mistakan the plaw where k k to bo 
^HMid t and this mistake srises froas their naft 
attending to the ehanges that have opennwt jp 
the size of London^ and in die amnaers $| ks 
'mhaliitaats. Fifty years ago ike copintry* 
propeily im /called, waa witibin three or imf 
SMks of idie Royal Exchange, and the Stones* 
end a«s a faonadary whiob in inost ca^es nti^i 
he jdcfSQided upon ; the road^ were sq iooon^ 
▼eniaot^ tlis* a journey of foqjf or five mijef 
ams A sertotts ttud^rt^tkingi aod it vy»fi not 
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then. the feshioii for every body to keep .a 
horse^ as eTen to hire a horse. A citizen ia 
&ose days, situated about the abovemeutioiied 
distaiice^ was not likely to have his house mis» 
taken for an inn, or considered as ^^ The <m* 
ginal fiotise of call for Sabbath'breaJcers;*' bm 
was his privacy every day invaded by the same 
people he had intercourse with all the Kst of 
the week. The case is, however, now altered. 
Ten, twelve, or even fifteen miles are neces- 
sary, in order to keep at a moderate distance 
|rom the smoke of London, and, what is werse^ 
frmn being smoked by those facetious Londra 
jockeys who enjoy a Sunday 'a dinner of another 
man^s providing, and find rare amusement in 
the embarrassments they create at a place 
where tsopplies of provisions are not so easily 
proeured as in the vicinity of Leadenhall mar- 
ket What interchanges of compliments an^l 
apologies, of "unexpected pleasure,'* and ** ex- 
eeediug sorrow!" These retired Citizens^ 
therefore, who complain of such interruptione^ 
add who, like the ancient Philosopher, are 
*' never less alone than when alone,'* must 
learn that there is no safety but in flight, and 
in removing beyond the circle of a &inday's 
ride, which for exceeds the Sabbath-day's 
. jowney of the Jews, and cannot (upon, an 
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tkvengBy taking bits of blood, and backs to- 
gether) be estimated at less than fifteen miles. 
Perlmps in a few years it may extend much 
^eirther; for, although onr roads seem already 
in the highest state of improyement of which 
tiiiey are capable, so many hopeful young gen^ 
tlemen qualify themsdves and their horses to 
Tide for a wager, that they may be expected 
ioon to accomplish the extravagant lover s 
wish, and ^^ annihilate both time ai^d space." 
- Foi* those, however, who are r^Jly desirovs 
of retirement, who, for whatever reason, wish 
to enjoy the pleasure of comparative solitude 
<m Sunday, I have a Prcgect, which, after 
having made .trial of it for many years, and 
never experiencing one failure, 1 can with 
great assurance recommend. It is simply this: 
ki^ead of going to ^ the country, let THBtt 
^^AY IN TOWN. London, of all places in the 
kingdom, is the best calculated for retirement, 
and on Sunday in particular bears the most 
vtnarks of desertion and solittide. In order to 
prove this, I will mention but one of many 
.ways. Let any of toy readers begin at: St 
Paul's, and inquire how many of the owners of 
ihe houses from that to Charingweross are at 
«home on Sunday. Let him then return to St 
Paul's, and iMke a similar » eniquiry aa.fiyr as 
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Aldgate chmt^ : I will be content tn rest mj 
ofnoion on the nsnlt of thia expeiinettt. Bat 
I must eondition that he does not make the 
aame trial in the Wedt^end of the town, bey 
cause the Metropolb operates upon people ol 
frshion exactly u the Country i^perates on this 
Cftiisens; and because, what with Sunday dio«^ 
ners and Sunday concerts, or, to. use the ka^ 
guage of news-^papers, ^ Sunday parties/' that 
quarter of the Metn^lis really has soosesynp^ 
toms of population ; and, if I am not toisin* 
isrmed^ a Tcry caosideiable traflGk^ is carried 
an among the moneyed intarest, by means o£ 
exchanging paper, which ctiffert from Bank 
paper, not in b^ng less valuable, bifit in being 
more l^ick. 

London is dierefore the place for rstiremanli 
for, where can a man lire more retired than in^ 
a City from which all his neighbours hara 
made thdr escape, and in which friends and 
acquaintance are too widely scattered to meet 
often, or to meet alltogether ? Now, whoennr 
has made trial of rand sidkude, or, more prD«^ 
perly speaking, village society, knows thnt 
the reverse of all this is liie ease. This Profect 
of mine, tlmrdiwe, will, I hope, aseet walk 
the atlmcian tt deserves; and if those who 
fhoose to put k into pmetiee kmt any tinudily 



hdthe hy {he kidtttppen of i&tne jttkl qtikt,' 
they teay ^acap^ the ineamiptiMf cf lliany of 
tfiebi ai lea^, by the e»impl6, thcragh n^ber 
<!Ad*^hidm^ ettstdiki tit going to church; a 
place not absolutely devoted td fetiteiMefit, yet 
ettiiuefttly a^e^ for th^ heit fmrptises whkb 
retirement id calculated to proiiiote, and^ in*' 
dteed, the ouly purpotfei^ for which it is Editable; 
I xK^uH also beg leave to hint, with respect 
td t«tireinent either a^ the tenlpMal^ dr perma^ 
Mrft kind, tbat the pldce iohere h not the only 
tbistake current among men df busine^. There 
is reason to think that the thing itself is not sof^ 
ilMently understood, and that some bieu rush 
into retirement as they rush into other grand 
SJiecutet^drtS, without cotlsidering what must 
be their fete if it does ndt succeed. We are 
dftetl reminded that a capital is necessary to 
Commence business ; but few seem td be aware 
that a certain tiapital is also necessary td leav^ 
ttff trade, and a capital of that sort which a man 
e&nnot draw out of the hands of his handier; 
KesioUrces great and permanent are requisite td 
fearry oh the business of retirement without con- 
tiJderable risks, and those instances of stagna- 
tion' \Vhich are sometimes J^ead inr the verdicts 
df grftV« and Wdrshipfol Cdrdners, This arises, 
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aot, to men^n many other causes^ from men's 
i^cgle^ting. to keep p^per books^ and by. fre<* 
quent inspection inquiring how their afiairs 
^kaiidy. what time they have for business^ and 
what for *Chg.ngfi. But all this is generally 
irery ill understood ; and^ to remedy the evil^ 
J once drew up a plan of an ^^ Hospital fpor 
Betired Citizens^'' which^ although it met 
with the approbation of some of the feculty:, 
was not very cordially received by the objects 
who were ip be beiiefited. I have^ therefpns, 
of. late meditated a Pro|ect which I hope wi][l 
be more. acceptable;, and have regularly digested 
it into V A Course of Lectures on the Art of 
^tirement/' which I may probably soon com- 
municate for the benefit of my fellow citizens* 
These Lectures are humbly intended to qualify 
a man for being proper company to himself, 
and, to teach him how to live with tolerable 
comfort even upon the supposition that there 
were not a fishing-irod, a bowling-^-een, or.it 
set of Dutch-pins, left in the world. In them 
also are some curious recipes for the aUeviation 
of a rainy day, a calamity to which retired per^ 
sons are particularly subject, and which some- 
times afflicts a whole family, and drives them 
to the bottle, and other noxious means of re* 
lieving pain. But these and many other par* 
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iiculars will be amply detailed in the Prbspee- 
tus, which, for the better circulation^ I shall 
order to be delivered by the Conveyancers 
along with every lease of a villa which they 
are employed to draw up. Such a course of 
Lectures, I flatter myself, will prove of infi- 
nite utility, by keeping the heads and limbs of 
many retired gentlemen in as active motion as 
^when they were posting from the Bank to the 
^Change, from the 'Change to the Custom- 
'house, and from the Custom-house to die £x- 
cise«office ; and perhaps afford as much amuse- 
ment to ladies and gentlemen of distinction 
' and curiosity^ as the convulsions' dlF live frogs, 
or the gaping of a d^ calf's head*. 



* With which the publick was, about tlii3 time, very 
" much edified, by the professors of Galvanism. 
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** A grpat perturbation in JUilwe» to raceiye ,^ pooQ 
the benefit of sleep^ and do the effects of watching.** 

Physician in Macbkth. 



<^ TO ITHB AtJTHOS HF OTHB mOJJSC^ME. ' 
^* MR. PBOJECTOR, May 16. 

1 HBouoH the ioi^ and weK-cw« 
ducted coarse of joqr mpodjy lucrubratiop?^ 
I have expected^ but in vatn, that you would^ 
like your illustrious predecessors^ not cmly 
wake, but sleep for the benefit of the publiek; 
They, when they had exhausted all their old, 
and were in want of fresh matter to entotain 
their readers, had only to fell into a slumbo^ 
yvhen straight their good genius, by one toadi 
of his magic wand, conveyed them to distant 
regions, made times long gone pass by in re- 
view before them, or anticipated ftitore ages ; 
when lo ! at a second stroke^ the ^ baseless fe- 
brie of the vision' vanished, and they found 
themselves quietly seated in their arm-chair^ 
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reddy to eommmiicate to the puUiok the i e^e» 
which had just passed before them. 

^^ Now, Sir, I cannot bat think that you, 
as belonging to the harmless tribe of Projec«> 
tors, have a peculiar right to wander occar 
^ienally in ^ the pleasing land of drowsy-head ;' 
for what are more frequently termed dreams 
and visions, than the Utopian schemes and 
air*built castles oi the Projector ? 

«'If the ^ Toiler' so far belied its naine w 
frequently to sink to nfote ; it the k^ Spectm- 
tor^ ^en closed his eyes ; if die ' Guardian* 
was sometimes caught napping; and, in ^ort, 
Mn Projector, if all your daasical aanxstora, 
if I may so express- mysdlf, haire one time or 
atiother resigned themselves to the dominkm 
tif Queen Mab f nay^ if flDmetimes (Oh, man^ 
#Mhis !) « whole ^ fFarldr has kin in ti state 
nf iuactivity, how mucb more maaood harn mt 
t* expect that we may be indkdged with tibe 
yiswlnary preapects^f a ^Prcyctorr 

^^Do thao^idaar Sky fidl ade^ bs ifast as 
y&a eas^ and he sate to trik in ymr sleep, amd 
you wttt oUtge a gnat many of ycnr genrde 
nijdera; but aeae more tKafi yoitta, Mr. Fro* 
JtMor^ rising or wakibg, 

*4 6i»)ar.3pMNt»/V^ 
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Mt Corree^ndent's Letter affords atiothet 
instance, in addition to the fnany which occiM* 
in these days/ of artful coflapliments and con- 
cealed censures* Perhaps, however (for I wisk 
to put the most favourable oonstruttion on the 
address of a stranger), he really means to com* 
pliment me, by supposing that I am capable 
of that which has added no little celebrity td 
the pages of my predecessors ; and perhaps he 
may really think that I am flattered by this : but 
be has to learn that no words of adulation can 
compensate for the inunuations he has thrown 
out against Pbojectors. When he calls Pro* 
JBCTORS ^^a harmless tribe," he bestows an 
^ithet which no Philosopher (unless he hep* 
pen to be a Christian, which is not always the 
case) can bear with any degree of patience ; an 
epithet repugnant to the high spirit of modem 
4^[iecidators, and which no man will titrate 
whose life is employed in laying plans for the 
good of the publick; Surely he mast know 
littie of the histOTy of Prefects and Projectors 
for the last ten or twelve years only, who would 
think he did them juadoe 'by calling tihem 
" a harmless tribe,*' or by supposing that wheb 
men spring firom the calmduties of private-life, 
to the hei§^ta of religious or political theory 
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and speculation, they alway» deserve to be con-^ 
wkred as harmless. 

It IS: my duty, therefore, to mfidrm this Cor^ 
ipspoodeat, that harmle^ is an imfbrtanate 
word, when applied to the human character; 
it is what no gentleman will put up with, and 
ii$deed, I am afraid, very few ladies; certainly 
pone of those who are most conspicuous in th^ 
i^^rds of high and gay life. Liet my Carre* 
spondent survey the most (Kstinguished chame-* 
ter^ in the fashionable world, and consider 
how many of them would think it an houcyur, 
or ^ther would not think it a disgrace, to be 
hand^ down to posterity as a ^^ harmless^ 
tribe." JLiet him look at the tomb-stones which 
\m.ve very nearly exhausted the language of 
panegyrick, and see if he can find such a word 
as h(irmh$s. . Let him iconsult the laiaguage oi 
niodeni times, and modern societies, and ask 
whether iarmlees is not by geneval consent 
dfsemed synonymous with sneakiTigy pi^r*- 
spirited, and other epithiets applied to those 
obiK^i:ie beings ^^ whom nobody knows. ■* 

Having thus eudeavoufed to set my Carres 
spond^Uit rig^t in a matter >4^oh he will find 
of great imp6rtaft<^e, if he has any ommtxicm 
ucitbL the living: ^l^rld; I .might proceed to 
resent what he has advanced respecti||^ th» 

vol.. I. |l 
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^^ visions, Utopian schemes, and air-built cas- 
tles, of the Projectors;" but it will be more 
charitable in me to pass at once to the request 
he has made, that I should ^^ fall asleep as ^t 
as I can/' This requires much consideration, 
and I shall be happy if by any means I can 
draw the attention of my readers to the subject. 
Sleep is a phenomenon which philosophers 
have not yet explained in a very satisfactory 
manner. If we attend to common language, 
we ought to believe that mankind are always 
asleep, and that when they neglect any neces- 
aary precaution, or omit any necessary duty, it 
is " because they never dreamt of it/' At this 
rate, what with the French death, which is an 
eternal sleep, and an English life, which is no 
better, how few are there who pass their time 
awake, and with their eyes open! But I trust 
we shall not admit this compromise between 
the dormant philosophy of the two nations,, 
which, in fact, would make the whole of ex* 
istence a passage between one doze and ano- 
ther. It is more for our purpose, as Projec- 
tors, to persuade our res^krs that, however 
long they may choose to continue their nap, 
and whatever dreams they may enjoy the mean- 
while, they must one day or other rouse them- 
selves^ examine how long they have slept, a^d 
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what they have to do now they are restored to 
activity. 

Of the sleep of life, some undoubtedly enjoy 
too much : they never seem wide awake; and 
we know they are alive only by certain mo- 
tions, twitchings, and convulsions, in which 
they are neither wholly active nor passive. 
Such, I take it, are the men of mere pleasure. 
Their dreams are probably very pleasant, as 

* they complain bitterly if awakened; and, in 
general, it is found extremely difficult to rouse 
them, while a single illusion, or, as some call 
it, delusion, remains to lock up their senses. 

• But it is necessary for such to know, that the 
longest sleep must have an end, that sleep pro- 
tracted beyond a certain time cannot be called 
rest, nor administers any of its strengthening 
comforts ; and that, during this tedious insen- 
sibility, all that is worth seeing in life passes 
unobserved, and the man awakes with a dis- 
turbed recollection of a variety of confused and 
inconsistent visions, which leave no regular 
impression on the mind, and even by the best 
memories cannot be narrated without visible 
dissatisfaction^ and a very painful sense t)f 
shame. 

From this sketch of one description of 
sleepers, it will appear, what is really the 

K 2 
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ease, thai there is a sleep of the mind as well 
as of the body, and that we have no reason to 
think men are awake merely because they may 
be parading the streets either on foot or in car- 
riages. I have known many men fast asleep 
while on a full gallop; and others eipployed 
with the utmost apparent activity of body and 
limbs, who nevertheless were so oppressed with 
sleep as not to be conscious of what was pass- 
ing, nor to perceive the multitudes that were 
gazing with wonder on a man performing that 
with his eyes open, which was never conceived 
to be practicable but in the wildest dreams. 
I have at this moment a young gentleman in 
my eye, who lately succeeded to a large estate; 
scarcely was his father laid in the grave, when 
he began to yawn and ^pe, and could not 
keep his eyes open for an hour together ; it is 
thought that some. injudicious friend has given 
him soporifics instead of cordials ; but whether 
this be the case, it is certain he is now in his 
first sleep ; and I know by sure symptoms, that 
although many imagine he is a\i'ake and lively^ 
he will soon be convinced of the contrary, and 
will one morning, when he opens his eyes, be 
astonished to find he has been conveyed, bed 
and all, to a very laige building in St George's 
Fields. My readers may easily, conceive how 
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he will stave, when he looks 4t>und, and finds 
himself in a room so disproportioned to his ele* 
gant apartments in Westminster; and espe- 
cially when he endeavours to recollect by what 
means such a change could have been effected, 
and who the enchanters were that could, with- 
out his knowledge, remove him to a place 
which, however horrid, he has no means of 
quitting. 

Cases of this kind are so common, indeed^ 
that I shall perhaps be blamed for introducing 
what has so little the appearance c^ invention, 
and what is so consistent with the commoa 
theory of sleep. But it is yet necessary to re- 
peat, that, however common, the practice of 
walking in one's sleep is one of the most dan- 
geroiM. This, I flatter myself, cannot be too 
often repeated. ^^ (^cedamy^ says Seneca, 
*^ stmt repetenda^ qucedam tnculcandaJ^ And 
if the little that has now been advanced should 
prevail an one person only to guard his eye- 
lidsy the Projbctor will not have written in 
v«in. 

I hope I shall be exeosed, if I add, that 
many of the fior sex appear lately to have lain 
in a dormant state; and that much of what 
tibty acctMint pleasure is but a confused dream^ 
which they cannot repeat so as tQ girre it the 
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appearance of what is rational and consistent 
Nothing, for example, seems so unlike the 
motionless state of sleep as dancing ; and yet 
even in that amusement, if my information be 
not incorrect, several have been caught nap- 
ping, and those liberties and advantages have 
been taken with them, which we may be car-* 
tain they never would have permitted had they 
been awake. Pleasant dreams, we are told, 
imply bodily health ; but this is not the case 
with the sleep of the mind. The more plea- 
sant the dreams then, the more unpleasant the 
awakening; and the more obvious is it that 
the mind is in a weak and disordered state« 
Without being fastidious in such matters, I 
hope I may be permitted to doubt, whether 
those tumultuous routs, at which five or sis^ 
hundred persons assemble to pass the time in 
confusion, without social comforts, and even 
with frequent alarms, are not a species of 
dreams the effect of some soporific administered 
by the Pandora of fashion. The same remark 
may be extended with more certainty to those 
Dormitories called masquerades ; but it is some 
consolation that they are now seldom fre- 
quented by persons who are awake to their 
character, but by a class with whom waking 
and sleeping are synonymoua^ whp are observed 
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to drop from one paroxysm of lethargy into 
another without any visible change, and who 
are known to be dead only by the length of 
the fit. 

I hope I may be permitted to add, that there 
are times when a greater degree of sleep may 
be allowable than would be proper or consistent 
at others. During peace, tor example, a greater 
number of persons may take this indulgence, 
and the consequences be confined to themselves; 
but, under the circumstances in which the na- 
tion is at present placed, I trust it will appear 
that the utmost vigilance is necessary, and that 
men of all ranks will be convinced that vi^- 
lance and sleep are incompatible. It may, in- 
deed, be said that our enemy is now indulging 
certain dreams, which he wishes to realize in 
this country ; and that all we have to do is to 
awaken him, or bring him to his senses. Un- 
doubtedly the latter would be very desirable, if 
it were known where his senses reside ; but in 
either case we may be certain that we can- 
BOt rouse another, and remain inactive our- 
selves. It would therefore be expedient for a 
tune to suspend those long naps to which I 
have alluded in this paper, and to guard our- 
selves as. men who have all their senses about 
them. It will be very difficult to cQmbine such 
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^* visions of the ni^t,*' as Ae newspapers de- 
tail every day, with those exertions and those 
sacrifices which, our rulers inform vs, most 
now be made for the preservation of the only 
blessings which render life desirable. But, as 
Projects of this kind are not strictly within my 
province, I shall expatiate no farther on a sub- 
ject which will, no doubt, be handled with so 
much morie advantage in other quarters. I do 
not, however, trespass by requiring that thoK 
who persist in their sleep shall at least cease 
from the too common practice "of* telling their 
dreams,'^ in order that others who have more 
important business to transact may not be dis- 
turbed by such reveries. The time is come, 
when our dreamers i^uld either be silent, or 
ashamed. 

To revert to the subject of my Correspond- 
ent's Letter, I hope he will agree with me^ 
that we cannot dream to much advantage at 
times when we are liable to have our rest dis- 
turbed ; yet. as the season is now come when 
the Pro j£ct'cm will retire to his country lodg- 
ings, to meditate schemes for the good of the 
publick, it is not impossible he may find, 
amidst the solitudes of Horhsey, a quiet night 
to comply with his Correi^pondeot's request. I 
cannot say, however, that the multitude of 
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precedents to which my G)iTedpoadent alludes 
have an encouraging efiect ; they rather deter 
me firom undertaking what has been executed 
so well as to bid defiance to rivalship ; and if 
I find that the dream does not come kindly, I 
shall certainly be careful how I meddle with it. 
A Projector is by trade a man of originality 
and pure invention ; and I must take care, in 
obliging my Correspondent, lest I be caught 
in the very fact of stealirig a nap from my pre- 
decessors. 
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'^ Ccelum, non animum mutant." HoR* 

Thus some retire to nourish hapless woe ; 
Some seeking happiness not found below ; 
Some to comply with humour, and a mind 
To social scenes by nature disinclined ; 
Some sway*d by fashion, some by deep disgust 3 
Some self-impov'rish'd^ and because they must; 
But few that court Retiremcnt are aware 
Of half the toik they must encounter there. 

COWPEK, 

Jufy 1803^ 
iSiNCB my last paper I have been favoured by 
the coirespoiidenoe of. several well-wishers to 
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their country, who, without severely censuring 
my usual pursuits, seem of opinion that I 
should bring my ps^r to a war establishment ; 
or, in other words, that I shcmld employ my 
projecting talents on some scheo^ which may 
ba£9e the attempts of the enemy. I have been 
reminded, that the genius of Projection should 
be principally employed on great occasions; 
and that, if I have any hopes of immortal fame, 
now is the time to put in my claim, and rescue 
myself and my brother Projectors from the 
suspicion tl^y lie under of being ^ore whim- 
sical than useful. I am told that we ought not 
now to be considering of " ladies routs,'" and 
*^ Sunday dinners,'* when our foes are con- 
triving the extirpation of the English name, 
and the destruction of English wealth and con- 
sequence. But, true as these things may be, 
I question whether my correspondents have not 
addressed their exhortations to the wrong per- 
son. Much as I wish, in the capacity of an 
individual, to promote the welfare of the na- 
tion at the present crisis, I am not one of those 
Projectors whose talents lie in raising armies, 
or constructing batteries ; and yet, while I go 
oh opposing the general enemies of mankind, 
I trust I demonstrate a true Antigallican spirit 
I shall therefore proceed, in the course of 
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,my Titular lucubrations, to take some notice 

of another class of correspondents, who have 

been attracted by the Project I announced in 

my XVIflth paper. From their letters I find 

that " A course of Lectures on the Art erf Re* 

tirement" is a much more popular scheme than 

I at first imagined. It was very little expected 

by me, that a design which seems lietter fitted 

to the piping times of peace, should hav^ 

drawn attention amidst '^ the din of war, and 

the alarm of invasion. Besides the offers of 

very liberal subscriptions for this course of 

Lectures, several of the Livery Companies have 

generously tendered the use of their Halls ; and 

others declare that, in case I think the press a 

better medium, they are ready to indemnify 

me for all expences of paper and print. One 

correspondent only opposes the scheme, and 

his sentiments form a striking contrast to the 

others. He allows that many die miserably in 

retir^mbent ; but adds, " What of that ? Are 

people to live always, and we their heirs to be 

for ever kept out of their fortunes ?'' 

Disregfurding this sneer, I think it more re- 
spectful to attend .to the majority of my cor- 
respondents by adverting to the subject; but 
first premising that, owing to an invincible 
modesty, which I presume is a peculiar cha- 
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racteristic of Projectors, I must decline the 
office of a public lecturer on this occasion, and 
confine what I have to say to the present ve- 
hicle of my Lucubrations, which, if it be read 
as I have read it for many years, will be found 
very useful in all desperate cases of retirement, 
and will administer much of that amusement 
which is oftener sought than found in our vil- 
lage solitudes and secluded boxes. 

Retirement at a certain period of life appears 
to have been a practice of high antiquity, but 
became, like other practices, modified and 
changed by the changes in customs and man- 
ners. I have no doubt that the early retirers 
were men who took a hint from monastic in- 
stitutions, and, when they had enjoyed as 
much of the world as they thought a reasonable 
share, determined to devote the remainder of 
their days to religious meditation. When ihest 
institutions were swept away, the purpcises of 
retirement by laymen were not altogether for- 
gotten, but in the course of two centuries they 
became very much changed ; and in our time 
it is extremely difficult to say what retirement 
means, and how many active pursuits are in- 
eluded in a word which cnriginaUy implied the 
cessation of labour. 
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The neglect of etymology is a great misfor- 
tune in our days^ and has oovered our moral 
system with clouds and darkness. We retain^ 
indeed^ good old words, but allow every one 
to fix what meaning he finds most convenient 
for his own purposes. Of this many instances 
might be given, as of one gentleman who dis- 
covers that he is fined five or ten thousand 
pounds in a court of justice for adultery, when 
he meant nothing more than an afiair of gal« 
lantry ; and of another, who is sent to jail for 
cheating his employers, when, in his con- 
science, he believed he was only providing for 
his family. In like manner^ we find that 
murder, gaming^ spirit, fashion, and other 
words, have so totally lost their meaning, as to 
be quite unintelligible in genteel life ; or have 
gained so many different meanings, as to be 
intelligible in no other kind of life. It will be 
in vain to improve Dr, Johnson's Dictionary 
without attending to these things ; nor, imtil 
we become more learned in etymology, shall 
we ever know the root of many of those evils 
of which we complain. 

Retirement has shared the fate of a multi- 
tude of other well«known words. Few con- 
sider what it is, or regard it in any other light 
than a j:em0val £v ^ certain number of miles 
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from the metropolis, or the occupation of a 
house " eligibly situated in the midst of a fine 
sporting country, with an extensive walled 
garden, rich in every production of the vegeta- 
ble kind, and beautifully irrigated by the ad- 
joining river, with lawTi, paddock, kitchen 
garden, coach-house, stables, detached from 
the mansion, which commands extensive pro- 
spects of the neighbouring country." The pos- 
session of this domain is usually called retire- 
ment ; but in a few weeks the owner discovers 
that something is wanting, which the auc- 
tioneer, in the plenitude of his eloquence, for- 
got to mention, and that is, a qualificationjhr 
retirementy independent of the title which is 
usually written and engrossed on parchment 

This is a grievous, but a common mistake ; 
yet it might be removed, if gentlemen quit- 
ting business would consider that retirement is 
literally a going out of the World, or, in other 
words, a departure from this life into another, 
for which, preparation is absolutely necessary. 
The common supposition is, that retirement 
rids a man of all his enemies, of all the cares, 
vexations, and anxieties of business, with its 
endless train, of losses, disappointments, bad 
debts, spoiled cargoes, accommodation bills, 
and bankruptcies. And in some respect this is 
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the case ; yet his situation is not rauch changed 
for the better, if, in getting rid of one species 
of enemies, he finds he has to encounter ano- 
ther, with whom he has no power to grapple, 
either by himself or his attorney; enemies 
which he can neither frighten by a summons, 
nor destroy by a prosecution, and whom he 
knows not how to conciliate or to conquer^ 
because he has never before known that such 
existed. Tliese enemies, it is almost needless 
to say, .are hours and days, months and years, 
for which no employment can be found, and 
for which the hasty retirer thought no em- 
ployment necessary. They attack him, there- 
fore, in his most unprepared state, often when 
he has not a friend to assist him ; and he now 
discovers, what he never thought possible, 
that there are some things which money can- 
not do, and that the enjoyment of a few hours 
is an enterprize which credit and capital cannot 
achieve. 

Imagination might perhaps do much to re- 
lieve the sufferer ; but imagination is not very 
active in advanced age. If he could suppose 
himself still in business, that his garden is a 
vast shop, that the trees are his books, and 
the herbs his commodities, he might still carve 
his barks into bills of lading and invoice, and 
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weigh out imaginary sugars to ideal customers. 
He might occasionally take stock among his 
vStrawberries and cherries, or calculate the 
drawback on cucumbers exported as presents. 
He might maintain civil actions, and imagine 
his caterpillars barristers and his ear-wigs 
judges ; or, if civic honours had ever decked 
his brow, he might address his pigs and poul- 
try in common-hall assembled, and lament 
over the grievances of his geese in consequence 
of Michaelmas assessments. But these are 
stretches of imagination, which, if poeisibley 
would not be permanent, and are little to be 
expected from those who have studied all their 
liveis to be *^ matter-of-fact men/' 

A few indeed, of retired gentlemen I have 
had the honour of being acquainted wifh, who^ 
with the aid of an imagination somewhat lively^ 
have realized much of their past life in their 
present. My old friend CoNSOLrS, who quitted 
the bustling scenes of Capel-court, in his sixty- 
third year, for a sequestered spot in Hereford- 
shire, kept up the remembrance of his moif^ 
happy days in such a way as to alleviate the 
sorrows of solitude in a very considerable de- 
gree. This he effected by retaining the ian^ 
guage of the Stock Exchange in his orohard 
aad bis daify. When he sent goods to market^ 
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or bought any there^ he was a bear or a buU 
on that article. The weather, he would some- 
times observe, was five per cent, warmer than 
yesterday; and he often wondered how the 
profits of his farm^e// so prodigiously without 
the aid of the Hamburgh Gazette. When, 
after an extraordinary dose of cider, he felt its 
usual effect, he would say that *^ things were 
low in the morning ;*' but, after a comfortable 
sip of the parson's punch, " they recovered to* 
wards evening.'' A remarkably numerous lit- 
ter of pigs he called "the new stuff;" and 
when any of his ducks became lame, he 
said it put him in mind of poor Jack such-a- 
one, who waddled out in the American war. 
Yet he often lamented, amidst these reminis- 
cences, that he could do nothing " for time ;" 
that he had no "differences" to settle but 
what arose between his hay-makers ; and couM 
^* hold no tickets" but those delivered by the 
man at the turnpike. And sometimes, he was 
inclined to moral reflection, and would remark 
that a " settling day" must come, when, it wi|S 
to be feared, the best of our funds would be ^t 
" a discount." 

On retirement in general, it may be ob* 
served^ that whatever was the case in former 
times, when every class of mankind, fixed on 

VOL. I. 8 
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some period of abstraction from the cans of 
active life^ the practice is now entirely con- 
fined to men in trade. We find in no odier 
calling any disposition to quit the premises 
while they are at all tenable. The cleiigyman^ , 
the laAvyer, and the physician^ continue th^ 
several professions^ while their Acuities are 
capable of the duties belonging to them^ and 
in some cases a little longer. Statesmen and 
politicians are equally tenacious of their em* 
ployments; while the seedier, or sailor, dis* 
dains to quit his rank, unless extreme old age, 
or mutilation, render his services unacceptable. 
The trader only is ambitious of the hour that 
shall convey him 1:o what he supposes to be 
ease, relaxation, and pleasure; a new life, 
which is to be accompanied with new .health, 
and the enjoyment of the pure and simple de- 
lights of rural repose. Why he is so often 
disappmnted has already been hinted at, and 
may be familiarly illustrated to him, by re- 
minding him that^ man in this world can 
quit one business without engaging in another. 
Time is a personage who will not be easy 
unless he is employed ; and those v^ have, 
for forty or fifty years, been used to employ 
him in one way, cannot very teadily ^d out 
another. Tliere is a certain, pmod of life^ when 
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it is more easy to improve than to learn. It 
frequently happens that he who leaves a shop 
for a farm, passes from knowledge to igno- 
rance, and from profit to loss. Even those 
who have determined to devote the days of 
their retirement to the pleasures of the country, 
will find that these require a previous educa- 
tion, and an early habit. 

One remedy, and only one, seems necessary 
to prevent the many disappointments of Re- 
tirers; and this is, that they should form a 
large society in their own houses, composed of 
those gentlemen that are usually to be met 
with in the shops of the London booksellers, 
and who may be conveyed to the country at a 
very small expence. Tliey are so very nume- 
rous, that every Retirer may choose his set, and 
have as many of them, in his room, in an 
eyening, as are to be found in our most crowded 
routs. If he is a stickler for fashion, he may 
have them as elegantly dressed as any cour- 
tiers. l%ie oldest, I coniess, I think are in 
general the best ; but he may have them of 
any age, and will find in them companions 
whose conversation can never ^ii. In bad 
weather, and,, what is particularly dreadful to 
many retirers, a wet day, they have the hap- 
piest knack at dispelling gloom, and furnish-* 

s2 
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ing materials for coDversati^n aad reBectioii. 
Not that they are flatterers or toad-ieaters : if 
well-chosen, thcfy are more sincere than any 
description of friends whatever, and will tell 
the proudest man to his face not only what 
they think of him, but a great many things 
which he wonders how they came to know. 
And they have this quality peculiar to them, 
that if the Retirer chooses to be offended (for 
they sometimes may bear hard upon him), and 
rejects them with contempt, if he renews his 
acquaintance, he will find them inflexible in 
their opinions, and, upon a closer intimacy, 
will be obliged to allow that they have the best 
of the argument Btit what ought, above dl 
considerations, to recommend them to the 
Retirer is, that they possess an endless variety 
of entertainment. Some of them are very 
sound and able Divines, and upon that account 
are the fittest companions for gentlemen who 
are desirous to leave the cares of the world be* 
hind them. Others are very well acquainted 
with History, and may inform the Retirer of 
many curious particulars of the country in 
which he has lived, and some things relating 
to the very town in which his shop lay, whicl^ 
he did not know before. Smne, particularly 
the elderly gentlemen, are very exodl^ot 
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Poets; and others can divert the hours with 
short essays^ anecdotes, and the lighter kinds 
of entertainment. And all this enjoyment of 
the best society in the world may be acquired 
without any danger to the constitution, or the 
indulgence of any intemperate pleasures. But 
it is necessary to add, that some small ac- 
quaintance must be formed with the gentlemen 
I have been speaking of in early life. They 
never seem pleasing to those who have neg- 
lected to cultivate their friendship, until they 
have no relish for any thing but the bottle or 
the card-table, pleasures of which the com<* 
panions I recommend cannot partake. With 
aU, therefore, who are inclined to make Retire- 
ment agreeable or profitable, I must make it a 
condition that they begin early to pay their 
respects, at least occasionally, to these friends. 
Their origin may be low; they are indeed 
created out of rags, and their fathers have 
sometimes had nothing but rags to cover them ; 
but the fame they have acquired is the greatest 
proof of their merit ; and there are thousands 
0f the best and wisest men in these kingdoms 
^o are ready to acknowledge that to them 
they owe wisdom, virtue, and happiness. I 
do not affirm, indeed^ that there are. not bad 
4mes among them } but any judicious acquaint*!^ 
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ance can point these out ; and som6 lately have 
become very foppish, sending to Russia, Turkey, 
and Morocco, for their dress, and wearing a 
profusion of gold; but still those who look 
farther than die outside, will meet with agi*ee- 
able information, good sense, and much va- 
rious amusement, to make retirement comfort- 
able. 
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^{ Calamitas virtutis occasio est*^ Seneca. 



August 1803. 

XT was the observation of an old friend, who 
once recovered from a dangerous illness, that 
he was often encouraged to suffer his pains 
with submission, and always to recollect them 
with pleasure^ in consequence of the many 
kindnesses he experienced on that occasion, 
and the many anxious inquiries which wele 
made by persons with whom he could not boast ^ 
of nmch intimacy. I exp^ri^i&ed a similar 
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pLaasure^ when, in taking a lon^ walk a few 
eyenings since^ I contemplated the vfks.t num? 
ber of my fellow subjects who were •ubmitting 
to all the fatigues and inconvenience of the 
Military Drill, that they might speedily be 
qualified to give their aid and support to Old 
England at thc; present alarming crisis. If 
calamity, as the author of my motto says, be 
<< Virtue's opportunity/' if danger or distress 
be the season when friendship is most accept- 
able and most sincere, one is almost induced to 
thank the occasion that has produced such 
testimonies of patriotism as cannot be suspected^ 
and perhaps never were parallded. We are^ 
indeed, in circumstances for which history 
affords no adequate precedent ; and what, there- 
fore, can be more cheering than the reflecticNij « 
that extraordinary emergencies have not called 
in vain for extraordinary exertions ? 

J£ we contemplate these matters in a less 
serious light, we might say that even the gay 
and fijishionable world, for whose interest the 
Pr(gector has long laboured, ought not to be 
unthankfiil for an occasi<m which is likely to 
it^ford th6m the means, of destroying their old 
awl.natin«l enemy, Tiiicb, in a manner that 
mi^y be amusing to themselves, and beneficial 
to ib^ country. How opportunely are they 
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called upon to join the drill and parade, at the 
very moment when routs and assemblies, 
c^ras and breakfasts, become suspended by 
die regular course of fashion, and the session 
of gaiety is over ; and when nothing remains 
to divert the tediousness of life, but rural re- 
tirement, which is too frequently found to in- 
crease the disease, and to turn exertions into 
fidgets. Happily, therefore, for such, the re- 
mainder of the year promises an anxious scene 
of bustle, and a continued series of operations 
which will leave no hour without its due share 
of employment. I appeal to the lovers of 
amusement, whether a review of three or four 
hours will not yield more variety, and make a 
greater noise, than a rout of the same dura-* 
tion ; whether the epaulet, the gorget, and 
the sash, will not be more becoming than the 
dress of dominos, harlequins, and Tiddy DoUs^;' 
and whether even an ordinary field-day will 
not be more exhilarating than a public break- 
fast. The ladies too will, I hope, readily come* 
into this opinion ; and if they, instead of in« 
forming their male friends diat they are (d 
home once or twice in a season, will send each 
a card with the words **The country is in 
danger,'' I trust they will raise companies as 
numerous as in winter (although the JUes may 
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be more openj^ and whose names will hereafter 
make a much more distinguished figare in the 
London Gazette, than in the porter's list, or 
in the columns of a newspaper. Our dames of 
high rank and spirit cannot, I farther trusty 
be ignorant that they will derive more honour 
from rousing the valour of their beaux in the 
service of the nation, than they have ever yet 
reaped from the unvaried repetition of compli- 
ments, ringing the same changes upon "co- 
loured lamps, early cherries, chalked floors^'' 
or staircases fantastically ornamented with the 
horrowed productions of Covent-garden market. 
For surely, setting aside all consideration of 
dn invasion, what are the honours worth, 
which we must share with gardeners and lamp- 
lighters ? 

In my humble capacity of Projector, I have 
been seriously thinking of a plan to embody 
the irresistible powers of the fair-sex on the 
present occasion, and to form them either into 
ffn army of reserve, or raise their fSeiscinations 
en masse. But although I have consulted 
many ladies of spirit and courage, and who 
have distinguished their prowess ii» lesser en^ 
gagements, incident to domestic warfere, I: 
have not yet been able to contrive any sdieme 
by which they may be brought to bear against 
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the common enemy. The history of the Ama- 
zons is very interesting, and very romantic; 
but the majority in these days of scepticism, 
deem it fabulous, and wonder we should be* 
lieve that there ever was a nation of women 
who fought without husbands. Y^ not many 
years are elapsed since there was some i^pear- 
aiice of the revival of Amazonian courage^ 
when the ladies not only practised, but were 
said to excel in the genteel exercise of archery; 
aVid at this day I am told that certain high^ 
born dames and damseb make so distinguished 
a figure in hunting, as to be in at the deaths 
when ludf of the sportsmen have been distanced 
or unhorsed. * These circumstances look some- 
yfhat promising ; they are grounds for qpeca- 
lation, and at least shew that my meditaticms 
on the subject have not been wholly visionary. 
I have also to add, that, if the modes of edu^ 
cation pointed out some years ago by certain 
politicians in petticoats, and philosophers in 
muslins, had not been suffered to £dl into con« 
tempt, his Majesty's forces might perhaps at 
this moment have been recruited promiscuously 
from both sexes. My readers will probably 
recollect, that the scheme tif these literary 
Amazons was to educate girls in all the sports^ 
amusements, exercises^ &a of boys. Twp 
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ooQseqiietices, it was fondly hoped, must have 
followed from this : either that the fair sex 
would have acquired that superiority over the 
other, which these she-philosophers contended 
was highly practicable; or, they might have 
been so *equal to the males iu all hardihood 
both of body and mind, that the difference 
would not have been perceptible unless by very 
curious inquirers. In either case, had not 
^^ the pride and tyranny of the £wcied lords of 
ihe creation" prevented it, we should now 
liave been contemplating the beauty as well as 
thebravery of our regiments; and our Gazettes 
itvould have been filled with the promotion of 
many a Colonel Jenny and Captain Polly. 

. But prejudices, inimical to all great reforms, 
put a stop to this also ; and among other, no 
doubt equally foolish, objections, one was, 
that regittients of different sexes could not be 
lormed into battalions without danger of the 
service heii^ neglected; that we should have 
more field-nights than field-days; that in-^ 
triguing would take place, instead of exercising ; 
and that no mancBuvre would be practised with 
•kill, except the gene^ salute. I did ]9ot> 
iHHvever, see much in , this objection; for, if 
our female solcfiers hed been regidarly trained 
upoa the plan of the philotopfaiMrs aboVQ alludod 
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to, there would have been so little of the woman 
left, that the males would as soon have 
thought of paying court to a piquet of French 
poissardesy or a company of St. Gileses rangers. 
Their preference of concubinage to matrimony 
was certainly somewhat in favour of the ob- 
jection; and there was another obstacle not 
very easily surmounted, I mean, an uncom- 
mon antipathy to that negative manceuvre 
which the commanding officer enjoins, when 
he calls AtterUion! Order! Indeed, with 
all my partiality to the scheme, there is some 
reason to fear that too many of the privates 
would have been desirous of giving " th^ word 
of command." 

But whatever advantages might have re* 
suited from that and other schemes for the im- 
provement of the feir sex, proposed about the 
same time, as they were not adopted, and are 
now forgotten, it is useless to regret, and too 
late to revive them. Still such are the irre* 
sistible powers of the ladies in civil life, that 
^very Projector, at this crisis, ou^ht to be 
meditating some plan to odl them forth. My 
own ideas, I confess, are not sufficiently 
lDatui;ed on the sulject, to permit me to give 
a decided opinion ; but, from llie great num- 
bm of the sex whp have for some weeks be^n 
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seen marching towards the coasts of Kent and 
Sussex, with supplies for two or three months^ 
one is inclined to suppose that some secret ex- 
pedition is in agitation, or that they are eager, 
to bid cbfiance to the enemy on the very shores 
where it is most probable he will attempt to 
land. This, if it be a true statement of the 
case, does honour to their valour ; for they are, 
I am told, subject to many privations, the 
greater part having left their husbands at 
home ; while their encampments are not the 
most convenient, nor well furnished with pro- 
visions^ unless at very great expence. 

But to return to the fevourable opportunity 
which the present crisis gives for the employ- 
ment of time. A learned author observes that, 
with a certain class, Time is either very long, 
or very tedious. Means enough have been in- 
vented to abridge it of its length, but the 
tcediufn of the remaining part would be in 
general provided for with great difficulty, if 
emergencies such as the (n*e8ent did not now« 
knd-then arise. What, for example, would 
become of conversation at this dead season of 
the year, when the Parliament is about to 
dose, and London to become descdate, if the 
probabilities of an invasion did not come so 
c^ortundy, and at tibe same time so ado^raUy 
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fitted for ifiscuBsioD, that uo two persons can 
be found of the same opinion, even of that 
small number who happen to have any opinion 
at all ? Long experience proves that the less 
we know of any subject, the more we talk 
about it ; and perhaps nothing was ever better 
contrived for the purposes of conjecture, than 
a case of alarm. It is on this occasion that we 
dunk in the dark ; and our ideas, playing at 
blind*man's->bu£F, are never right but by acci- 
dent 

On the present occamon, likewise, I cannot 
but felicitate the readers of Novels on the op- 
portunity they will now have, of exerting that 
courage which they have derived £rom a ^mifi^' 
arity with terrific ob|ects. For some years 
pMt, all cmr Novels have turned on one pas- 
sion, that of fear, which has been excited 
sometimes ingeniously and sometimes clumsily, 
by means of ruinated castles, blue chambers, 
and IcA^ galleries, deiep dungeons, feeble gUm-« 
merings, strange noises, grimly ghosts, and 
half-picked skeletons. At first these created 
no email alarm, and every boardtng-^sdiooL 
proclaimed the " reign of terror/' Few misses 
were so hardy as to go to bed without a ser-^ 
vant, or to walk' in the dark wiidK>ut fancying^ 
that ^ okl dockrcaae wis a nmrderad spirit 
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A new series of nervous affections were conse- 
quently introduced, which puzzled the faculty 
very much, until they discovered how ineffec- 
tual bark and steely and the whole class of 
tonics, were in the vicinity of a circulating 
library. At length, however, castles and ghosts, 
and blue chambers, and blue devils, became 
so common, that it required a very unusual 
mixture of raw-heads and bloody-bones to ex- 
cite a moment's apprehension in the most deli- 
cate young lady* Light at the end of a gal- 
lery had no mcnne effect than fiurthing candles 
ought to have ; and the most timid looked be- 
hind the tapestry, indifferent whether it con- 
cealed a gang of banditti or a set of china. 
Murders and rapes were perused with great 
composure, and towers toppled on their headb 
without disturbing a single hair of the Ninon 
or the Brutus. Vast forestaf were perambulated 
by night like the Mall at nomwlay, and tra- 
vellers lost their way without caring wfaetiitr 
they ever found it. 

Those therefore whe studied courage in such 
e^tifying performances, may have an opportu^ 
nity to practise it, wnoe they may be aseured 
that the enemy will have no hesitation in per-^ 
foTBiing. the incidents they have femiliarisedby 
reading.. The threatening foe has, indeed^ 
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perpetrated them ao frequently in other coun- 
tries, that perhi^ at no very dbtaut period 
much of the history of the late war will be 
read as romance, and the circumstance of a 
GREAT HERO murdering his prisoners in cool 
blood, and poisonuig his own troops because 
they were sick, will be thought the daring in- 
vention of our celebrated castle-^builder Mrs. 
RatdifFe, or of the ghost-master-general, Mr. 
Lewis. 

I have been led into these desultory remarks, 
partly by the incident mentioned in the begin- 
ning of my paper, but chiefly with a view to 
contribute my share of contempt for those prin- 
ciples and practices, that foUy and dissipation, 
which more or less have been aiding the pre- 
sent disorganized state of Europe. Very re- 
cent experience has demonstrated that we have 
yet a party, although small, and I trust, . im- 
potent, who still persist in circulating opinions 
subversive of the order of society, and calcu* 
lated to produce what they have already pro- 
duced in other quarters, national slaver)' and 
humiliation, and individual poverty and misery. 
With such men it is impossible to argue, and 
it would be folly to temporize. If we did not 
know how ^^ desperatdly wicked" the human 
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heart may be, to what could we refer such 
conduct^ unless to luaacy or fatuity ? 

With their utmost industry, however, they 
have aot been able to darken the present pro^ 
spect. Indirectly perhaps we are indebted to 
them ; since they have contributed to quicken 
the exertions and rouse the spirit of their in- 
dignant fellow subjects. And such, indeed, 
has been the consequence of the mena,ce8 of 
the enemy and the artifices of his agents, that 
in a very short time the nation will be placed 
out of the reach of all probable danger. Among 
others who have contributed to this just and 
necessary cause, in a very considerable degreej^ 
are the Clergy^ It is with great pleasure I 
now frequently hear discourses from the pulpit, 
expressly adapted to the circnmistances of the 
nation, and pointing how the passing events 
are to be considered in a religious view. This 
is highly seasonable* The present is not the 
time when public licentiousness ought to pre- 
vail without resistance. It is impossible to 
rcsid^ uncpncemed^ i^ the heterogeneous intelli- 
gence which some of our newspapers afford — a 
short paragraph respecting the danger of the 
nation, and a lengthened column of insipid 
tr^h relating to a dance, or a rout. This 

vol.. I, T 
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frivolous spirit, we trust, is not English ; and 
it is, therefore, peculiarly hecoming in the 
teachers' of sacred truth, to direct the public 
attention to objects of higher importance, and 
to those resources in a time of danger, which 
are beyond all human power or contrivance. 

The eventful history of the last ten years is an 
awful lesson to all nations. And now we are 
again, and perhaps more closely than ever, to 
contend with a nation which has hitherto been 
a scourge in the hand of God — a nation bent 
on no melioration of the condition of society 
among any people— ^a nation once dyed in the 
blood of its king, its nobles and (utizens> 
under the pretext of refining liberty, and now 
so bigoted to slavery as to be determined ta 
spread it and its accompanying miseries over 
the habitable globe; This is evidently not the 
work of man, asr man. Jt is irreconcileable 
with the lowest wisdom, and would be resisted 
by the shallowest understanding. The enemy 
are blind agents in the hands of a superintend- 
ing Providence, who acts for wise, although 
to us^ mysterious purposes. Happy will it be 
if^ by imploring the Divine aid, and exhibiting 
a thorough reformation, we should becotne the 
highly favoured people appointed to check the 
, career of mad ambition, to restore pertce to the 
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distracted nations of Europe, and to bid the 
Bword return into its sheath. When we recol- 
lect our many past dehverances, we inay hum- 
bly hope that one greater than all may yet be 
in reserve; and if we truly and unfeignedly 
prize the religious and civil privileges which 
for -so many years we have enjoyed, amidst 
storms and tempests, we cannot fail at the 
^ame time to recollect the terms on which they 
were granted, and the correspondent duties we 
owe to the " Giver of every good and perfect 
gift.- 
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^^ Conciliat animos hominum comitas, aflabilitasque 
sermonU." Cic. de Off. 11. 14. 



September 1803. 
Ak the ccmrse of a short walk with a friend 
lately, I accompanied him into a shop, where 
he made several purehaaes dT artiiiles which t 
thought were somewhat dear ; but I observed 
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that he laid idown his moDey without hesita- 
tion ; and, whatever attention he bestowed on 
the goods, he offered no kind of olgection to 
the price, nor indulged himself in that species 
of luxurious wisdom which we call hilling. 
** You seem surprized, Mr. Projectok,*' said 
he, on leaving the shop, *^ to see me so appa*^ 
rently negligent : you have, perhaps, hitherto 
considered me as a careful man in my bargains ; 
and I bddeve I am so upon the whole j yet that 
shopkeeper contrives to rid me of all my chaffer- 
ingpropensitiesand precautions, and always ^ts 
from me whatever he is pleased to ask : vnth 
another I might probably be more circumspect, 
but this man disarms me. You are to know^ 
I went into his shop, about a year since, to 
purchase a very trifling article, so trifling that 
I am ashamed to mention it, yet he served me 
with a civility, an humble, respect, and a desire 
to please, which he could not have exceeded 
had I laid out an hundred pounds. By this he 
fairly caught me. I now think it a crime to 
go any where else for the same description of 
goods— ^they are, perhaps^ not better than I 
might find in shops more convenient for me ; 
but his civil manners are irresistible. We are 
now somewhat more intimate ; yet you perceive 
his femiliarity goes no farther than to accept 
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whatever kind of weather I am pleased to 
bring, and to take in good part mj opinion of 
the invasion. I have recommended him to 
many more valuable customers, who are not 
only content, but have thanked me. And all 
this, Mr. Projector, comes of civility." 

Having experienced something like this in 
my own small and confined intercourse with 
the gentlemen behind the counter, I could not 
refuse my assent to what my friend advanced, 
and made every allowance for his unsuspecting 
manner of dealing, in consideration of the plea- 
sure which it afforded him — and I promised at 
the same time, in consequence of a hint from 
faim, to take this matter into more serious dis- 
cussion, for the purpose of proving that, if ho- 
nesty be the best policy, civility is the next 
best 

As that civility, which I have, therefore, 
adopted for the subject of this Projector, 
must be well understood by all my readers (for 
all my readers must have once at least in their 
lives* been in a shop), I shall not attempt any 
definition of it. A worthy predecessor of mine 
iseeois to rank Civility with Grood-breeding ; but 

* A Lady, who b sometimes permitted to look at my 
MS. requested I would change this to *^ once a day." 
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I am hnmbly of opinion, that civility is rather 
a branch or a species of good-breeding, and 
that politeness is a superior qualification to 
both ; or, what may be thought to amount to 
the same thing, a qualification for superior 
places. A man may be polite in a court, or 
an assembly ; but to say he had been civU in 
such places would have implied that he had 
served the company with liquors, or had called 
their servants and carriages, or performed any 
other menial work with a porter-like attention. 
Instead, therefore, of encumbering the sub- 
ject by farther distinctions, I flatter myself I 
may be permitted to say, without risk of con- 
tradiction, that, in a commercial country like 
ours, in *^ a nation of shopkeepers'' (as our po- 
lite neighbours the French are pleased to call 
us), CIVILITY possesses charms superior either 
to good-breeding or to politeness, because it is 
an article of greater necessity and of wider ex- 
tent. It is in demand in all seasons, at all 
liouTs, and on every occasion, and therefore 
must be kept in readines9 to be produced at 
the shortest possible warning. It partakes of 
the genius of an extempoi'e; and civil men are 
*:a species pf Improvisatori. They are expected 
to return a civil answer to a question of any 
kind whatever; whereas your well-bred au^ 
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foYitfi people claim a time to reflect^ and plead 
i;he privilege of passion^ with all the lesser pre-» 
rogatives of huffing, pouting, looking grave, 
and taking miflP. They are, therefore, not 
-obliged to return an answer unless they like 
the question, or unless it come within certain 
prescribed rules of etiquette. Hence I account 
the civil man the greater hero ; he stands firm 
whatever rudeness he may meet with. He 
" smiles in the whirlwind'' of impertinence, and 
^^ enjoys the storm'' of fashionable shopping. 
But the polite man, on the contrary, without 
any impeachment of his courage, may turn on 
his heel, and take a whole night to consider 
whether there are not " throats to be cut." 

That CIVILITY possesses aji irresistible 
charm, may be proved by an appeal to general 
feeliiig and experience; and, when we reflect 
that it is chiefly employed in the transfer of 
money, we must allow it a very singular de*- 
gree of merit. But, when we view it in this 
light, we are- at the same time surprized at the 
infiitaatibh oi those who despise it, and who 
are yet dependent on pubHc favour for their 
success in trade, and dependent oq strangers 
and casual visitors, whom they cannot by any 
other means conciliate or secure. When we 
a shopkeeper (a class of men peculiarly 
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interested in this subject) who, instead of 
treating his customers with civility, practises 
an air of rudeness, is harsh, unaccoinmodating, 
and repulsive, and compels them to declare that 
they will never return to his shop, we are 
surely tempted to exclaim, why is this man 
unacquainted with the charms of civility ? or 
why is he alone ignorant of that which all the 
world knows, and insensible to a mode of 
pleasing which all the world feels so forcibly ? 
That there are such men, I presume, some of 
my readers must have experienced; but it is 
impossible to account for their conduct, be- 
cause in commercial life, it is impossible to 
account for the conduct of a man who not only 
neglects, but obstructs the interest he is placed 
there to promote, which it is a duty he owes 
to himself and his family to promote, and 
which he may promote and enlarge to compe* 
tence or opulence, by the simplest means, con- 
sistent with the strictest integrity. If, however, 
this arises from a natural defect in the under- 
standing, or if there are some men in whom 
rudeness is an attribute of the mind, which 
they are more willing to improve than ei%uli- 
cate^ it b entreated that they will not consider 
any thing here advanced as a personal reflec- 
tion. We have only to lament that they are 
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not placed in situations where rudeness may be 
useful ; and when they have it in their power 
to rise, they ought to be very thankful that 
there are situations in this great metropolis, in 
which professional incivility and official coarse- 
ness are not detrimental to promotion. 

It is usually said, that civility costs no- 
thing; by which, I presume, it is meant that 
every man may be civil if he pleases. I shall 
not controvert the point at present, but on the 
contrary endeavour to strengthen it by adding, 
that civility not only "costs nothing,*' but 
brings in a- great deal of money. This must 
appear from the motives which induced my 
friend to return so constantly to the shop 
where he had been civilly treated. If, there- 
fore, it costs nothing, it will not be the worst 
Project in my budget, if I now take the 
liberty to suggest it as an infaUible mode of 
acquiring wealth without the necessity of a 
capital, which must often be extensive, and is 
always hazardous. I have not, indeed, made 
any calculations on the subject, and conse- 
quently am not able to say, with the precbe- 
* ness of a financier, what may be gained by the 
shc^-keepers of Great Britain and Ireland^ 
over and above all their other profits, by this 
article of civility only; but, having refreshed 
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my memory a little by a peep into the learned 
works of my old friends Edward Cocker and 
Thomas Dilworth, esqrs. I am inclined te 
think that an addition of twenty per cent, on 
all commodities would be a very moderate 
estimate. And if this be an advantage in the 
present times, which .are reckoned somewhat 
hard, I leave my readers to judge what it must 
prove when we shall, by our present exertions, 
have either restored peace, or rescued the 
country from the fears of invasion* 

It may be necessary, however, to apprize 
my readers, that although I have declined 
offering a minute and verbal definition of 
CIVILITY, it is BO part of my Project to in* 
•ist upon any jdnd of cringing or servility, I 
will therefore allow the parties concerned to 
retain, behind the counter, that perpendicu- 
larity of figure which becomes im honest and 
independent Englishman ; and I deprecate all 
that bowing which ends in angular acuteness^ 
or Turkish prostration. Civility, indeed, re-* 
quires only gentle inclinations and moderate 
bendings; but profound jerks and horizontal 
reverence are not necessary, because they 
would seldom be returned ; and a profusion of 
corporeal action, without reciprocity, would be 
more absurd than a man walking a minuet 
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without a. partner. In the case of many, espe- 
cially of those who have lived to man's estate 
without an idea of manners^ it might be suf- 
ficient to recommend a sort of negative civility ; 
and merely to hint to them^ when a customer 
visits their shop, not to swear at him, knock 
him down, or take him by the nose. This 
would, in many instances, be a great advance^ 
and at least enable their customers to enter 
and depart without fears of personal safety^ 
and without the necessity of a protecting 
guard. 

There are many other classes of men to 
whom civility would be equally profitable ; as^ 
tavern and inn ^keepers, servants of various 
descriptions, and certain classes of workmen^ 
particularly those who are employed in jobs, 
lor who undertake certain repairs^ &c. to be 
executed within a given time; but as civilitt 
in this latter class would be quite useless with^ 
,out industry and fidelity to their engagements, 
I am unwilling to insist on the subject, lest I 
)}e thought one of those PjtpJECTOBS who havf 
brought the [^ofession into disgrace by monr 
^fitrous and unheard-of innovations. 

I have indeed, perhaps, gone far enough in 
^recommending the more extensive practice erf 
^ciyility^ and I must quiet. the alarms .of ^n(i# 
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steady and immutable men, by assuiing them 
that I have no imimediate design of abolishing 
rudeness. I am aware that it is an article of 
high antiquity, and of very great importance 
in certain situations ; and for this reason I 
have endeavoured to confine my lucubrations 
principally to shop-keepers, and have studiously 
avoided the mention of superior stations and 
servants* halls. Travelling, too, being already 
very expensive, I shall take care how I recom- 
mend a system which may put more money into 
the pockets of coachmen or postillions. I am 
assured that there are situations in which even 
cursing and swearing are so necessary, as to be 
part of what is called official routine : in such 
cases CIVILITY must of course be suspended. 
But the nature of all these things will be better 
explained, when the parties concerned shall 
think it necessary to solicit exemptions from 
my plan. It may suffice here to say, that 
pride cannot be supported without a consider** 
able d^ree of rudeness in constant use ; and 
pride, wt all know, is necessary. Far be it 
from me to deprive any man of the only quality 
which distinguishes him from another. 

It remains to be added, that if there be any 
who aspire to the superior rank of polite per«- 
Bona, and despise Civility as a quality to b« 
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practised only behind a counter^ where it is 
graced by the motions of the yard-measure, or 
accompanied by the musick of weights and 
scales ; I would have such persons to recollect, 
that a civil shop-keeper, however low in the 
ranks of polished life, is, by virtue of this 
CTVILITY, a philosopher of the only valuable 
class, -for he is a practical philosopher : he is a 
man who has to contend with the irritable 
humours of the wide world, and to go through 
all the vexations and persecutions of the mer- 
ciless shoppers. He has to please not only 
those who buy, but those who come with no 
intention of buying, whose object is to spend 
time and not money, and to whom it is now 
become a sort of public pleasure to tease and 
perplex a shopkeeper, by insisting on a display 
oi his goods, putting a thousand inquiries re- 
specting price, and leaving the shop with the 
significant intimation that ^^they will call 
another time'^ — 

I have just received the following letter from 
a waggish correspondent ; and its brevity re- 
commends it to immediate insertion. 
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"to the author of thb projector.^ 

" SIR, 

^' There are few papers, in Mr. IJlr* 
ban's Miscellany, which a£Ford me more amuse- 
ment or instruction than those which discuss 
the merits of the antient and modem archi- 
tecture of this kingdom. I am, indeed, de* 
. cidedly of that gentleman's opinion who claims 
what is called the Gothic for the pure invent 
tion of this country, and therefcn:^ you may 
suppose me the better pleased with his lucu-^ 
brations. We always think well of those who 
think as we do. But, Sir, with all this fbrtn*- 
nate coincidence of opinion, perhaps I may 
carry my dislike to Architectural Innovation 
farther than he does, because yery disagree- 
able specimens of it meet my eye in places 
where he is not accustomed to look for them*-^ 
not in cathedrals, and chapels, and castles^ 
but at the Opera, the theatres, and publie 
bssemblies, at routs and breakfasts, in the 
Mall, on the Esplanade at Weymouth, and on 
the Steyne at Brighton. 

" You may already conceive that I allude to' 
the architecture of the female structure, which 
has been lately subjected to many innovations^ 
in what Mr. Urban's correspondent would call 
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the Jlantastic style. Every old woman, or, to 
speak more respectfully, every elderly lady, I 
consider as a fine piece of Gothic architecture ; 
which, although injured by time, still disco- 
vers the hand of a master, and is venerable 
even in ruins. With such sentiments,^ you 
may conceive how I am shocked to behold 
those awkward attempts at repairs, in which 
there is such a mixture of the orders as cannot 
be reconciled to any acknowledged principles 
of teste. Who, indeed, that fosters my pre- 
judices, can restrain his indignation when he 
sees one of these antique edifices hid behind a 
modem Grecian front, beplastered and painted 
with as little taste as a church displays on that 
fcappy day when we first read in golden letters 
that it was ^ repaired and beautified : 
Hiim/phrey Wigshy and Jonathan Hod^ 
CHURCHWARDENS V Who, I say, can behold 
this, and not deplore the barbarity and con- 
fusion which strive to unite the architecture of 
distant and discordant ages ! Yet I am WeM 
ossured, that^ in repairing these edifices, it is 
always the practice to employ the youngest 
and most unexperienced architects, who never 
consider nor wish to study the principles of the 
building itself, how long it is likely to stand, 
m wdether there would not be ci greater pro«- 
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priety in repairing defects so as to preserve the 
style of the age to which it belongs. How 
common it is to see a new Grecian froiit, Mi 
screen, which is intended to give an idea of m 
building not above twenty or thirty years old,* 
and yet the owner knows that building to be 
thrice that age, and the columns, if examined 
properly, will be found tottering on their 
bases, and even the roof seems damaged be* 
yond all repair! Such things remind us of 
those whimsical erections called deceptions^ 
which are intended to take in country downs, 
or cocknies, but must appear in their true light 
to every judicious eye. You may observe also, 
in those modem architectural innovations, e 
profusion of ornaments, which are so totally out 
of place, that every child must see they are 
valuable only in themselves, and not on ac- 
count of any addition they infdke to the build* 
ing, with which, in truth, they have no con- 
nexion. But, what is yet worse, the materials 
are so flimsy that they often disappear in a 
nighi, and are so little calculated for our cUt^ 
mate as to be affected vrith very slight varila- 
tions both of heat and cold. Here is therefore . 
expence without profit, and with very little 
show. The object, I know, is to ornament 
those buildings with the attributes of Venus, 
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Juno, MiDerva, and other goddeates ; bttt whst 
18 this ? is it not that introduction of heathen 
mythology into Christian tem{ile8^ wfaoch every 
laan of taste must censure ? Besides, die pur« 
pose is not answered ^ while Infidelity is pro- 
pagated, Sneerers increase; but wheve ai» the 
true worshipers? 

" I am, Mr. Pbojxctoe> 
^^ your humble serfant^ 

" Gcrraiccs/' 
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^ Their methods various, but alike their aim, 
The Sloven and the Foplikq are the same/* 

Tomo. 



October 1803. 

1 HR ingenious Mr. Shekstonb was a Pro- 
^^Qctoc of some eminenee in his day, am) one of 
his best Projects was that which had dress for 
Its 9hj/sfit, and which^ falling in my way a few 
days ago, mgge^U^d the present jpaper^ The 
VOL. I. u 
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nsBolt of hia lucubradons he cmkvej% in the £;d- 
lotving worda : 

'^ If dreas^ware only authorized in men of 

ii^nuity, we should find many aiming at the 

pievious merit in ho|>ea of the. mbsequent 

distinction. The fineiy o£ an empty. ielkMr 

would render him as ridiculous as a star and 

garter would one never knighted ; and meu 

would use as commendable a diligence to 

qualify themselves for a brocaded waistcoat, cm* 

a gold snuff-box, as they now do to procure 

themselves a right of investing their limbs in 

lawn or ermine.. We should not esteem a 

qian a coxcomb for his dress, till, by frequent 

conversation, we discovered a flaw in his title. 

If he was incapable of uttering a ban metf the 

gold upon his coat would seem foreign to his 

(nrcumstances. A m^n should not wear a 

French 4ress till he could give an acciHint of 

thftJb^t French authcn^; and should be versed 

in all the Oriental languages before he should 

presun^e to wear a diamond/' 

On this scheme of my worthy predecessor I 
qannot refrain from making a remark, whidh 
probably has occurred already to most of mf. 
iKiijdert,' namely, how melancholy a ciitmait^ 
Stance Jt is in the fate of us IVojec^orsi, ytbat^ 
<^w scheiaes, whether adopted or, rejected; «rt 
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always short-lived. If this plaii for dressing 
men according to their own genius, instead of* 
that of their taylors, had been carried iiito 
^lecution when proposed, it is plain it wouldT 
not have descended to our tiroes, nor, perhap,^ 
have survived the learned contriver for many- 
years. Indeed I» am somewhat doubtful (for 
history is silent) whether it was not actual!^: 
attempted, and whether it did not fail by one of 
those conspiracies between pride and folly which 
have overturned many better and more advan^ 
tageous schemes. But, be this as it may, it 
is evident that in our days a revolution has 
t&keii place in our wardrobes, which renders 
it €|uite unnecessary to make any regulations^ 
rtopecting lace and embroidery. Dress is now 
ileither the sign of wealth nor the emblem of 
vanity ; and^ if it were not for the painful and 
expensive endeavours of a few of the lower^ 
classes, the pride of finery would seldom be an 
occasion of complaint. We now walk tn a^ 
kind of masquerade habits, under which w^- 
conceal, or thitik we conceal, our reid charae-^' 
inns and tiOtuMions, and the more shabby -and' 
tl^'more diHy this species of domino-is'^wv^' 
tb^leiiore it is supposed to give^n aii^of cb)|*4 
m^tieiiee to the wearer, 1^ perpfexiiig the-flon^*^ 
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jccturea of the spectator^ and living more to 
be imagined tbao imagination can discover. 
. In exemplifying this, I sHall not speak of 
the masquerade dresses of that antient place of 
^^entertainment for man and horse'' called 
Newmarket, where nobles appear to be jockies 
and jockies nobles, and where, we may say 
with the autbw of Ecdesiastes, we ^^ have 
seen servants upon horses, and princes .walk- 
ing as servants/' Nor shall I go upon th^ 
Boyal Exchange, where men transact business 
for thousands, to whom it would appear charity 
if} give feurthings; and who lend money to 
ministers of staite with the appearance of Jews 
qonpiing to bargain for their old clothes. Such 
^nsformations may be among the privileges 
of rank and wealth, which are not to be 
touched by an unlicensed pen. My present 
object is rather to advert to the system of shab« 
biness introduced some years ago by certain of 
the jtribe of modern philosophers. These gen- 
tlemen, in their endeavours to overturn i^ 
farmer things, began with the enticing c^x* 
ample of personal uncleanness, as an iUi|«tiBp 
tion, undoubtedly a very striking one, of the 
dignity of genius, and the beauty of virti^^ ; 
or, perhiips, as an attempt to prove, thi^t th« 
best substitute fat a throne is a dunghilL Jf 
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so, the attempt was ingenious : but I must dd 
them the justice to say, that this as well as 
all their other endeavours have been very 
much misunderstood by the world at large, and 
that it was not always right to infer what tliey- 
meant merely fipom what they said. For my 
own part, having not only perused their writ- 
ings, but having listened to much of their 
conversation, and having beheld many of the 
only reforms they ever effected, I am willing 
to believe, that their regard for the practices 
of a ^* swinish multitude" was oftener to be 
taken in the literal than in the metaphorical 
sense. With regard to the state, I think I 
liave discovered, that it was not monarchy but 
soap which they wished to put down; and, 
with respect to the Church, I am humbly of 
opinion they objected not so much to die order 
of bishops as to the institution of laundresses ; 
and would even have tolerated cathedrals had 
^tiiey been permitted to bum washing-tubs. 
And while they pretended to rail against Lords 
and Commons, it was evident to me that their 
real aversion was to barbers atid hair-dressers. 
Nay, many of them> in the past days of what 
was supposed to be political frenzy, would havt 
submitted their heads to the axe rather than 
to the comb. Thus, while ikey contended for 
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die purity of their principles^ ihej maintaiB^ 
an irreconcileable quarrel with the wkiteneas^ 
of their linen. That I am justified in puttings 
llus favourable construction <m the intentioas^ 
of our modem philosophers, and in deducing 
their intentions from their actions rather than 
from their words, will appear from tlie follow* 
ing evident circumstance, namely, that their 
writings have either been consigned to oblivion, 
or employed in afiairs as far remote from de* 
cettcy as their hearts could wish, while the 
slovenliness of their dress still remains a distin<r 
fishing feature, atid what they think a sure 
and certain indication of ^* original genius^'' 
^^ greatness of mind/' '* wonderful power of 
thinking/' and a " turn for free inquiry/' 

But as this philosophy of foubiess has been 
of late adopted by others, who do not partake 
of either the political or religious sentiments of 
the before-mentioned reformers, who have nei*» 
ther been hooted for their principles, nor in* 
dieted for their patriotism, and who, for^ waiit 
of foreign illumination, cannot see the don* 
nexion between republican governments anil 
greasy small-clothes, it may be necessary te 
revive Mr. Shenstone's plan, with such alteri- 
ations as the great changes which have take^ 
place since his time shall require. If dirtf 
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dreas', therefime, is to be ac6ounted a criieribik 
of geniHS) it ought to be enacted, that su^ d. 
mark of distioctioD shall not be worn by un- 
quidified'-persons; and that no man shall be 
permitted to dispense even with the operations 
of a shoe-black, who cannot give some prooC 
that he is entitled to such an honourable ex^ 
i^nption by some uncommon effort of intellect^ 
or that he is likely to become a shining cha- 
racter, without the aid of the ^^ patent black- 

HIg. 

Poets, I observe, are very much given to 
this kind of dress, insomuch that it may be 
reiskoned the uniform of the sons of Apollo. 
Having read that all eminent poets have been, 
poor, their imaginations form an inseparable 
connexion between rhymes and rags, and are 
for supporting the garb of antient genius long 
after the necessity has disappeared. But such 
aaptrmg bards ought to know, that their value 
is to be estimated by the current prices of 
P^temoster-row, and not the higglings of 
Ddie's place. I must, therefore, insist that 
they da not presume on any thing unsightly 
and disgusting, until, by an examination, they 
have been considered as entitled to take tfate 
various d^rees of foulness, or, if they havb 
rtadied in Fj^moe or Germany, to be admitted 
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ud etmdem m our Universities. lu a wwd^ 
they must be qualified for sh^Uness befiE^m 
they are allowed to impose upon the world by 
it A few sonnets or elegies in the Magaanea 
or Newspapers may^ perhaps^ obtain an »^ 
emption £rom the rasor for a week; a good 
tragedy may justify the writer in wMring hif 
shirt as many nights as it runs^ but, if it bf 
condemned, he must be compelled to shifty ai 
a proof of his want of genius. Even a few 
prologues or Vauxball songs may enable a man 
to be independent of a brush or a towel ; but 
nothing less than an Epic poem from twelve 
to twenty-four books ought to make any writef 
&ncy that he has a right to shock the delicacy 
of women, or to produce any of those henu* 
tichs and parentheses which can be filled up 
only by a needle and thread. 

With respect to philosophers, the r^aixk^ 
tions ought to be equally severe, and no man 
permitted to fancy himself a Bacon or a I,i0cke 
merely l)ecause he has a confirmed aversion to 
change his habits. Writers of travels l^ay 
have a right to more soils than other autliorst; 
and, if they have made a trip to Paris, it may 
be characteristic to ofiend the senses fit a 
fashionable visit For historians and antiqiM- 
ries some allowance likewise may be madf ,, i» 
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tiiey £g so much among nins and rubbish : I 
would not, however, permit any of them to 
reject the inrHwatians which a clever laundress 
might introduce in their antient buck-baskets, 
Htdess he toiald prove some affinity to a Camden 
or a Dngdale. As for Ph)jectors of my own 
face, it becomes me to speak with difference i 
there are, I am afraid, few of us who can 
daim to be exempted from whatever may serve 
to set us off to the best advantage. For my 
own part, it was not till a considerable tim4 
after Mr. Urban accepted my services, that I 
began to forget what the scraper of a door was 
placed there for ; and even now I very much 
question whether I have popularity enough to 
make a stock last more than a day. As, there- 
fore, I have so little presumption in myself, | 
trust I am qualified to speak with the iiK>re 
severity to others ; and, having seen some ap- 
proaches to certain affectations in some of my 
Wethren, I must say, tiiat no man ought t6 
be permitted the greasy wig and black worsted 
stockings of Johnson, who cannot prove that 
hd has written two Ramblers per week, and 
has made some progress in a Dictionary c£ the 
fin^^ish Language. 

Bttt as some add to slovenliness other kinds 
of B^leet and disregard of the eoumioQ forms 
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of social Ufcy it may be necessary to inchider 
tbeqa. also in this law, I ktiow a man who has 
en^avoured to pass for a very great wit, merely^ 
hecause he comes iato company as late as the 
noted Brinsubius, and as frequently forgeta 
hi9 engsgements altogether. 1 have only to 
say to this imitator^ that his claim shall be 
allowed, and he permitted to spoil as mudi 
dinner* cookery as he pleases, when he can 
produce two of the best dramas of modem 
times. Similar indulgences may also be ex- 
tended, in cases of neglect, slovenliness, late 
hours, idle habits, and certain roughnesses of 
speech and manner, as soon as the parties 
dkiming them shall become possessed of the 
situations in which these oddities have been 
privileged. 

It is no doubt pleasing to the ambitious, tlmt 
they can by any means be thought to resemble : 
men illustrious for learning and wisdom ; but 
they are mistaken if they carry their principle, 
80 far as to suppose that the resemblance is- only 
to be discovered by an attack upon our senaesi 
If they imagine that singularity is a merit, let 
it appear in something less common tlian dis«*^ 
coloured linen^ and more difficult than a cropt 
head. It surely militates against the common 
8eme of oiankind^ that sdence and soap should 
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be avefse to each other; and it will be impos*^ 
Bible,' by any procestt.in the art of reftaonii^^ 
to make out a clear connexion betwixt philo^ 
sophy and slovenliness, or to find out what* 
there is particularly ^auretious in a pair of dirty 
boots. If the wit has. no reasons of a more 
pressing nature, he may be assured that his 
repartees will lose none of their point, were 
he occasionally to consult his tidlor, or em-^ 
ploy his laundress. 

' Upon the whole, it appears in vain to sup^ 
pose, that because dress was formerly made to^ 
express riches and rank, it might now be se: 
contrived as to exhibit genius and talents, r It 
seems paradoxical, that what is old and tatr 
tered, or rusty and greasy, should denote, cer? 
tain qualities of the mind, and prove certain- 
exertions of the intellect. They must 'have an 
imagination of a very extensive range who ean 
bring together comparisons of things so remote. 
Far be it ft*om me to deny the ingenuity of that 
useful body of men, whose business it is to 
clothe the naked ; but a tailor must have won* 
derful abilities who can give a philosophic cut 
to a coat, or can sha|)e the skirts with a poe* 
tical turn. There is much of wild fancy and 
extravagance in the celebrated system of La- 
tter; and some, I am told, have eyeti at* 
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tempted to discover die mind of a mmn in Im 
hftod-writiiig. Yet, perhaps, in neither case 
is the improbability so great, as when odien 
pretend to connect talents with articles of 
dress, and think that learning is most con- 
ipicaotts where delicacy is most oflfended. We 
mast have a new system of physiognomy to 
detect a poetical genius in the lappelle of a 
coat, or to discover the skill of a logician in 
the depdi of a collar. We must form new 
associations in our minds before we can set it 
down as a rule, that the most slovenly man in 
company is always the most ingenious, and 
that no man can be independent in his mind^ 
original in his conceptions, or brilliant in his 
expressions, who has not previously emanci* 
pated himself from the obligations of cleanlii* 
aCss, and has not bwwh perpetual emnify 
against' washerwomen and shoe-blacks ; who 
would reform a nation sooner than maid a 
stocking, and introduce a new rel^on widi 
less scruple than a new hat. 
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" Poets are poor, the meaning can you hit? 
Tift net the want of! Money, Imt of Wit*' 

Anok« 

November l8o^ 
Although covplaints iagakidt the fy\r sex 
ure what I am leaat diapoaed to eocourage, hek^ 
a very genetal as well as m particular lover> 
yet, I have of late received so pnany Letters re* 
speoting a small party of ladies, who ar^ usa* 
ally known by the name of the Nins^ that I 
judg^ it requisite to take aoone notice of the 
sut^t And this I shall ende<iv^Hir. to ptr- 
ibrm^ not by printing the Letters of niy Corrf«* 
spoadents either verbatim or seriaiimy. Init hy 
^dubiting a genwal statement pi their caiiit^ 
of offence, with such evid^iee for the defend- 
ants as may enaUe my readers to form a tide- 
rable judgment of the whole case. 

It has been represented to me, that thesa 
ladies were virgins of such high reputation aa 
to be addressed by p^*8ons of genius, in all 
parts and in all ages of the world, and. that 
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the returns made for such applications were 
elegant and even sublime; but that of kte 
diey have either totally disappeared, or have 
secreted themselves in such a manner, that 
some of my Correspondents express doubts e£ 
dieir existence, and propose that I should en^ 
deavour to discover their abode, which they say 
(addressing themselves to the well-known po- 
verty of Projectors) may probably entitle me to 
a Tery handsome reward. 
> For my own part, I must premise that ^L 
never had much connexion with the ladies in 
question. When young, indeed, I paid a little 
court to diem, as young folk generally do,; 
who wish to be poetical in apple-pies and 
birds^nests; but whether they considered me- 
lts an unpromising suitor, or whether they 
wefe at that time otherwise engaged, the feet 
is, that I never received, in answer to my nu- 
merous importunities, more than two epigrams, • 
the last part c^ an elegy, and the first line of > 
an impromptu^ which f I must confess, is' 
matchless. I have not, however, been inat- 
tentive to their conduct in the case of other 
duitors, and am willing to allow with my Cor- 
respondents, that their general behaviour of 
late years has been somewhat dark and myste«-. 
^ious. Hence^ in- aU my attempts to asoertaui^ 
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tke history and biography of these ladies, t 
have been foiled by inconsistencies of conduct, 
land by facts as contradictory as the evidence on 
mie of ihose causes which lately compelled a 
learned Judge to declare, that ^^ whenever a 
horse is in question, there is no coming at the 
truth/' These ladies, for example, are repre- 
sented as villus, a character whidi it is de-^ 
lightful to contemplate, because connected witb 
our most delicate notions of purity, simplicity, 
and virtue ; yet it is notorious that they have 
sometimes bestowed favours upon men of rerf 
doubtful, not to say bad characters, and have 
promoted works of fancy which do no credit to 
any age or language. Sometimes they have 
befriended the authors of Iliads and ^neids, 
and at other times have been known to asso- 
ciate with libellers and slandwers ; nay it is 
confidently siaid, in print, that tfafey have not 
unfireqMiitly been very free with men addictcNl 
to drinking, if not quite drunk in their com- 
pany. S|ome have likewise accused them of 
lesser foibles, as of prudery ; but this, perhaps, 
may be the retort of disappointment. It is 
natural that ladies so much courted should be 
ft little coy ; and surely it ought to be no re- 
|tttiach that they exercise the common privi-^ 
leges q£ ihiek aex> and "choose for themselves^ 
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although that may be, and often is^ attended 
with a greater display of caprice than of tastf . 
. In my inquiries into their lives, I have been 
an:iLious^ like a true biographer, to ascertain 
their religion and morals ; but in those parti- 
Oilars I have encountered so many perplexities 
that I am afiuid the subject must remain to be 
determined by some person of more research 
9nd information. On the whole, I am incUned 
to think theni a species of Pagans a little mo-. 
d^mized, and in that respect not unlike those 
among us who call themselves Christians^ after 
having written away the essential doctrines of 
Christianity, and degraded the character of its 
Author. It is certain that Jupiter, or Jove, 
Ap<^> Venua, Minerva, and other heathen 
dsities, ajpe more frequently in their mouths 
than they ought to be, and that tl^y have even 
endeavoured to smu^le them into Protest- 
imt diiirches, in the shape of monum^Ats and 
tombs.. 

Another reason I have for doubting of thi^ 
OTthodoxy,.and which occun to me regularly 
once a week, is the aversion, they have ever 
shewn to those useful and pcqpular composi- 
tions. Psalms, and Hymns.. Jt is well known 
how shabbily they behaved t» Thomas Stem- 
hol^ and John flof^ins, twf> wQithy peiswi* 
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of the Church of England, who requested their 
as^stance nearly three centuries ago, in a trans- 
lation of a certain very antient collection of 
sacred poetry. They were somewhat more 
civil to Messrs. Tate and Brady, who applied 
to them when engaged in a similar design; 
hut yet such was their reluctance to contribute 
heartily in the cause, that very few judges have 
SL good opinion of the little they performed. 
Some years after this last attempt. Dr. Watts 
invoked their aid ; but, knowing how they had 
treated his predecessors, who addressed them 
plainly and literally, he adopted a round-about 
way of paying his court to them, and obtained 
some considerable favours of the paraphrastic 
kind ; and from that circumstance many were of 
opinion that these ladies had gone over to the 
Meeting, and were become Noncons. Still, 
however, such was and is their dislike to any 
productions not connected with the deities of 
ihtir younger years, that cri ticks are obliged 
to complain of plefy and poetry being dis- 
.unlted^r^ia complaint which may be admitted^ 
although they have been known to smile occa- 
sionally on a few very good men. 
^ But while from these circumstances a cloud of 
suspicion seems tb hang 6ver their religion, and 
ttiiile to 3bme it appears to he ambiguous^ if not 
VOL. I. , X 
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heathenish, there are reasons for thmking that 
their morals are improved, which is not a com- 
mon case in the absence of the foundatk» of 
all morality. If these ladies are not often seea 
in our churches, they are still less often to be 
found in our theatres ; and this I take to be one 
of the most extraordinary revolutions of an age 
in which so many things are turned upside 
down. It is the more remarkable because^ 
some years ago, places were appointed for 
them on those nights when operas were per- 
formed, and operas were expressly written to 
invite them ; yet when requested to be propi- 
tious on such occasions, they either fly out in 
immannerly passions, or discharge such a tor* 
rent of nonsense, that many very good judges 
think it would be better if they staid away. 

Now this is variously accounted for by my 
Correspondents. On the one hand, it is uiged 
as an extraordinary instance of their caprice^ 
that they should desert places which they for- 
merly frequented every night with such men as^ 
Shakspeare and Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher^ 
&c. &c. and now scarcely deign to be seen 
above once in a season, perhaps for a benefit, 
when any of their old £aivourites happ^i to ac- 
company them. It is asked, ^^what can be, 
the humour of those ladies^? where do they^. 
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and how do they amuse themselves ? This is 
really most capricious and unaccountable/' On 
the other hand, it is contended on their part^ 
that being ladies of great purity and delicacy, 
they have seen too many things to shock them; 
and as to being invoked, they maintain that 
the call was impertinent, and not warranted; 
that they were required to assist feUows who 
succeeded only in writing nonsense, which they 
contrived to hide fron^ the audience by means 
of certain crotchets and quavers borrowed, and 
sometimes stolen, from France and Italy ; that 
if they had contributed their assistance, it would 
only have been placed on a footing with such 
productions as shew neither rhime nor reason ; 
that many of their pretended admirers, even 
when addressing their fulsome courtship to 
them, would go into the company and share 
the favours of filthy drabs who assumed llieir 
names, and who were scarcely fit to sing bal- 
lads for halfpence in the streets; and, lastly, 
as to the places reserved for them on the opera 
nights, it was notorious that these were per- 
mitted to be filled by their lowest retainers, 
and that both authors and managers finding 
this to answer their purpose, had either ceased 
to apply to them at all, or had deputed such 
persons to solicit their aid as no ladies of their 

x2 
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rank could be supposed to associate witti^ unless 
their object were to insult public taste and 
morals* 

. Which of these representations is the true 
one, I must leave to the discernment of m j 
Ireaders. Certain it is that the ladies in ques- 
tion have of late deserted our theatres ; and as 
to other places of amusement, they never were 
particularly fond of them. They have not 
for many years been^ in request at Ranelagh 
or Vauxhall ; and as to routs, since they never 
game, their company is not expected. This is 
perhaps a little inconsistent: for it is certain 
they keep very late hours, as some of their 
first favourites have partaken of their cheering 
smiles in the dead of night. It is not a love of 
riot, however, that keeps them so long awake, 
but a disposition to pensive sadness and melan- 
choly, to which the pale moon or the glimmer- 
ing lamp are thought favourable. 
. Another argument that may be advanced in 
favour of these ladies is, that they have ever 
been more attached to podr and obscure per- 
sons, than to persons of rank and quality ; not, 
indeed, that they have any aversion to the lat- 
ter, when agreeable in other respects : but the 
great majority of their iavourites have certainly 
been taken from men of a very inferior class in 
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Bociety. On them they have bestowed fame^ 
which Is the only gift in their power ; for they 
deal so little in riches, that, even in this country 
formerly, they were not able to preserve some 
of their greatest favourites from perishing in 
the streets. In thus distributing their favours, 
it may be thought there is something of ca- 
price, or oddity of taste. It is surely singular 
that, like other great ladies, they seldom re- 
side at their elegant seats, but are more often 
seen walking in dark alleys, and climbing up 
creaking stairs to more dark garrets. How-^ 
ever, it may be a question whether the con- 
tempt shewn by the world to their greatest for 
vourites is not one reason of their lately having 
become more shy and cautious ? 

But whatever may be our opinion as to this 
matter, and whatever suspicions we may enter- 
tain either as to their religion or morals, we 
are still more perplexed when we attempt to 
discover their politics. My Correspondents 
have thrown out some very severe censures on 
this head, which I am unwilling to copy at a 
time when no difference of sentiment ought to 
be indulged. I must confess, ho\^ever, that I 
have perceived inconsistencies in their conduct 
which require to be explained. I observed^ 
for example, that during the whole of the la^t 
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war, while they encouraged the enemy with 
revolutionary songs that distracted the brains 
of a whole nation, they affected a strange and 
mysterious kind of neutrality as to the great 
questions of peace and war. They would some-^ 
times talk on a battle or massacre in the most 
lively manner, as things they liked to dwell 
upon ; but when peace seemed to be returning, 
they considered it rather as politicians than as 
poets, and when actually proclaimed, they had 
nothing to advance, that had not been ad- 
vanced an hundred times on similar occasions. 
And durii^ the present crisis, it may be asked, 
where are their services ? A few trifling fa-^ 
vours they have bestowed ; but what have they 
done in proportion to their eminent and well<^ 
known powers on former occasions ? I -could 
wish that these questions were satisfactorily 
answered. Perhaps these ladies may plead 
that improper persons have applied to them ; 
and this is so frequently the case, that it may 
stand as a perpetual apology. It is one, 
however, of the truth of which we cannot 
always be certain. Hiey may, indeed, be 
teased by blockheads occasionally; but at a 
time like the present, when the efforts of all 
must constitute the safety of all, they surely 
might condescend to drop any private ammo* 
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•itiesy overlook petty afirouts^ and contribute 
something popular, spirited, and patriotic 
Of this at least they may be assured, that their 
risk is that of existence ; for if the barbarous 
fury of the enemy should prevail, the Muses 
would be banished the land, their seats razed 
from the foundation, and their works trod 
** under the hoofs of a swinish multitude/' 

I have thus ventured a few remarks on the 
ambiguous conduct of those ladies, in conse- 
quence of the complaints sent to me by many 
Correspondents. I have only to add, that I 
have still on hand a certain quantity of contra- 
evidence which ought not to be omitted, what- 
ever credit may be due to it. ' I am informed 
that much which is reported of the coyness, 
shyness, deafness, and prudery of these ladies 
is absolutely unfounded ; and that, upon a fair 
calculation, there are in this country not less 
than one thousand men, besides women and 
children, to whom these ladies are so compla- 
cent and obliging, so liberal and bounteous, 
that they have no reason to complain, and are, 
in their own opinion, their highly favoured 
worshipers : that this vast multitude never ad- 
dress them without receiving an immediate an- 
swer ; and that reports of a contrary tendency 
are purposely mauu£Bictured by a set of persons 
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called criticks, who disperse them among the 
publick in monthly pamphlets, and by certain 
booksellers, who are notoriously interested. 
And lastly, adds a female Correspondent, with 
some indignation, ** it is treating the Muses 
like children, to suppose they do not como 
when called/' 



THE PROJECTOR. No 25. 



** Maxima pars hominum morbo jactatur eodem." 

HOR, 



December 1803. 

Although most of my predecessors have 
considered the imparting of Seceets as a proof 
of folly, and the keeping of them as an act of 
friendship, I have been lately induced to con- 
sider this important subject in a quite different 
light ; not as pertaining to any of the proper* 
iies or operations of the mind, but as a peculiar 
species of disease affecting the body, particu- 
larly the organs of hearing and of speech^ and 
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therefore to be cured, if cured at all, by me- 
dical rather than moral advice. Every view, 
indeed, that I can take, and every opinion I 
can collect, serve to persuade me that I have 
hit upon the trae rationale of secrets, by con- 
sidering them as wholly and solely within the 
province of our corporeal faculties. Why else, 
may I be permitted to ask, should we perceive 
that swelling and heaving, which are so con- 
spicuous in a man's person when he is troubled 
with a secret which he wishes to discharge, 
but perhaps happens to have neither strength 
nor opportunity ? How often is it said of a 
man who exhibits certain well-known symp- 
toms ; " Ah ! he is labouring with a secret ; 
see what pain he is in: well, he wiU get re-* 
lief somehow by and by ; how he struts and 
swells ! what pangs ! but he will soon be 
easy !'* And why should a secret affect the 
organs of speech in the very extraordinary man- 
ner which is frequently observed, when the 
most stentorian voice is weakened down to a 
wliisper, so low that few can hear it, and the 
words are obliged to be handed from one to 
another, like buckets at a fire ? and when the 
patient, in his extreme agonies and danger of 
bursting, can scarcely articulate, more than 
half words, particles, or syllables^ which the 
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hearers are left to fill up ? Is not this a mere 
bodily complaint ? And if it be so, how much 
are the advocates of Materialism indebted to 
the Projector for having furnished them with 
A new proof of their doctrine, as valid surely 
as any they have been able to advance ? 

Again ; is not a secret, no matter of what 
kind, often accompanied with a fluttering at 
the heart, a restlessness, or what the physi- 
cians call anxietas circa prtjecardiaj whidi, if 
the matter be long pent-up without any op- 
portunity of a vent^ produces in the one sex a 
number of convulsive winks, nods, and shrugs ; 
and in the other a species of hysterics, ending 
in a profuse perspiration of whispers ? From 
these facts, which are proved every day in com- 
mon experience, I am humbly of opinion that 
a eecret too long kept may be considered as a 
disease, as far as it afiects individuals: but 
there are other tacts, equally obvious, which 
po less certainly demonstrate that it frequently 
appears as an epidemic, or plague, spreading 
over a whole district. In the country, a secret 
will often silence an entire parish, and cause 
the inhabitants to meet together at tea, or at 
church, or walk about from field to field and 
from lane to lane, without a word being 
fpoben, exoept in a voice scarcely audible^ 
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until the patients lay their heads close to each 
other ; and with such twitches and motions of 
eyes, eyebrows, chins, lips, and shoulders j 
such see-sawing and pit-patting of feet as are 
never beheld on any other occasion, the colick 
not excepted, although, by the way, it bears 
a stronger resemblance to the latter, than to 
any other disorder known in the annals of 
Warwick-lane, 

But as epidemical diseases put on different 
appearances according to the air, soil, &c. so 
the same secret which has operated, as now 
related, in the country, wiU produce very dif* 
ferent symptoms in town. When, for exam^ 
pie, a secret is inflicted oh any of the larger 
parishes of Westminster, as St. James's, or 
St. George's ; besides the loss of speech, and 
those paralytic symptoms in the head and face 
already enumerated, if the disorder be of a bad 
kind, it will m a few days break out in large 
paragraphs of a white and black colour^ which 
many consider as very foul spots; and some* 
times in caricature prints of all colours. And 
this species of discharge, which is principally 
confined to the metropolis, appears to dBfeet 
the speediest cures, as the secret is soon for<ii 
gotten. It was in this way that Lady — — , 
fkXkd Lady —— , »nd Lady , infected the 
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town some time ago with a kind of secret 
which was called a crim. con. and which broke 
out among certain females of rank, who com- 
municated it to their ladies-maids^ and they to 
the newspaper writers (who are by constitution 
very liable to the disorder) ; and thence most 
people were troubled with it, before they got 
relief in the way I have now detailed. 

As I have not the honour to belong to the 
&culty, it is not my business to treat this dis- 
order in a scientific way ; nor shall I, for the 
same reason, endeavour to illustrate it by tech- 
nical phrases ; but as I have not been able to 
find any good account of it in medical books^ 
nor from medical men (who are nevertheless 
said to be very conversant in secrets), I may 
be permitted to add a few observations, which 
are the result of my own experience. 

This disease, then, in the first place, does 
not operate equally or regularly in all patients, 
I have known some who have had an inveterate 
secret for years, without being apparency af- 
fected with it; they have allowed^ however, 
that they sometimes feel twitches and spasms, 
as if it were ready to break outj but they have 
generally prevented that by keeping their 
mouth shut while the attack was upon them. 
Time will often wear out the disorder in thoaci 
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whom it does not find of a restless and gadding 
disposition. Sitting still, indeed, and keep- 
ing quiet, will often promote a cure, but there 
is great danger in violent locomotion; and 
with respect to diet, tea and wine have been 
found very useful in putting an end to the 
painful symptoms ; but more of these matters 
will be urged hereafter. 

In the second place, I have to remark, that 
it attacks persons of all ages ; nor is there any 
period of life without some cases of it. It often 
breaks out at school, but it is then of a trifling 
kind, and seldom lasts long. Young ladies^ 
especially those who indulge too freely in cir- 
culating libraries, are particularly liable to 
secrets. To them great danger has accrued 
ft'om their concealing the case ft'om their 
parents and guardians. Yet this is rather a 
whimsical delicacy^ since they are ready enough 
to impart it to servants, and other persons, 
who are not remarkably gifted with the powers 
of retention. In endeavouring, likewise, to 
obtain relief, they have recourse to very sin- 
gular remedies, which not a little resemble the 
cures of antient days for witchcraft. They 
appear, indeed^ to be affected with a capricious 
taste which is accountable on no other princi- 
ple. For instance, they prefer a ladder of 
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ropes to the most substantial stsdtcase that 
ever was constructed ; and in leaving a house, 
which they do at hours when no other person 
would think of such a step, they generally go 
out at the window instead of the door. Some* 
times, in mild cases of the disorder, they are 
relieved by a clergyman's repeating their names 
in a parish church for three Sundays in sue* 
cession ; and sometimes by having recourse to 
a magical spell which they call a licence. In 
other very bad cases, they have been known^ 
of late years, to adopt a more singular remedy, 
that of a visit to a blacksmith in Scotland. 

But although young people are liable to this 
distemper, it is far more peculiar to those of 
advanced life; many of whom are so often 
attacked by it, that they live in a perpetual 
state of painful agitation, and, when the fit is 
violent, may be seen flying from company to 
company, and from route to route, seeking 
relief, and often infecting their neighbours. 
With others, such is the force of habit, that 
in a course of years the disorder itself becomes 
healthful, like the gout ; and I know several 
worthy ladies, far advanced in years and celi- 
bacy, who declare that, if they miss the fit for 
a month or six weeks, they are not happy 
until it returns. They maintain that it sup- 
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plies them with exercise and good spirits, and 
prevents that listlessness and apathy which fix 
people's attention wholly on themselves, with- 
out a thought of what their neighbours are 
about. 

With respect to persons of high rank, it id 
notorious that they are often troubled with 
secrets; which, however, they have learned to 
bear with so much fortitude as to conceal all 
the common and outward symptoms of the 
disorder. Privy counsellors, ministers of state, 
and ambassadors, are very liable to be at- 
tacked ; but it has rarely happened, or at least 
in this country, that they have betrayed their 
inward feelings, notwithstanding the very great 
care which by-standers employ in watching 
their looks, and viewing every muscle of their 
(aees with Stock-exchange-maguifiers, which 
are the highest known in modem optics. 

I must not conceal that, as it has lately been 
the fashion to counterfeit certain bodily im^ 
perfections, blindness, lameness, lisping, &c. 
which are thought pretty and becoming; so 
there are also some persons who a£fect to be 
Hiightily troubled with secrets, and yet^ if pro- 
perly examined, have nothing of the kind 
worthy of attention. This has been eminently 
the «tB witili poUticiADS from the days of Ad* 
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dison's Upholsterer to the present hour. They 
fancy it confers on them a degree of conse^ 
quence, because it collects crowds around them 
to witness the airs they give themselves, and 
how well they counterfeit a real secret. Little 
compassion, therefore, seems due to this class 
of patients ; since, if they ever have the com- 
plaint at all, they must be considered as hav- 
ing brought it upon themselves, by keeping 
improper company, or reading improper books. 
It is reported that a hypochondriac gentleman, 
who was very fond of Dr. Buchan's Domestic 
Medicine, used to fancy he had every disorder 
described in that work : and I have heed ac- 
quainted with some politicians, far enough re- 
moved from the ken of his Majesty's ministers, 
who, after swallowing a course of news-papers 
and pamphlets, have imagined themselves af- 
fected by the secrets of all the cabinets of Eu- 
rope, and have exhibited symptoms of swelling, 
pain, anxiety, wid restlessness, which have 
often so imposed on many charitable persons, 
that they have sometimes given them money, 
and sometimes victuals, to promote a discharge 
of the complaint. I must say, however, that 
they are but superficial observers who are thus 
taken-in; and such impostors are now less 
successful^ because it has been made notoriow 
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by repeated experience, that if ever they atfe 
afflicted by a real secret they do not keep it a 
day; for it escapes through the pores of the 
tongue, the moment they are exposed to the 
scent of a printing-office, or to the warm at* 
mosphere of. a coffee-room. 

It must likewise be recorded of this disorder, 
that there are some persons of peculiar consti* 
tutions or habits, who are not dangerously 
affected by the most violent secrets. And 
these are, first, a certain description of females, 
so well known for their happy knack in getting 
rid of this complaint, that about a century 
ago, when one of them had kept a secret for a 
, considerable time without asking or obtaining 
relief, it was termed A fVondery and was 
actually worked into a play, and brought out 
on the stage, to the great astonishment and ad- 
miration of very sensible persons living at that 
time. Now if no other benefit to society re- 
suits from these my lucubrations, I shall beg 
leave to take some credit for having revived 
-the memory of so extraordinary a case. 

A second class, who are but little disturbed 
by secrets, are persons of a loquacious tum^ 
those who are most anxious to speak when 
they have least to say. They consider the 
complaint as some persons, who are exposed 

VOL. I, Y 
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to all vicissitudes of weather, oonstder a com- 
mon cold; they are seldom without \ty aud 
seldom sensible that they have it ; it cpmes 
and goes without much observation. A third 
sort, who very easily shake o£P this complaint^ 
are your well-meaning people, who never 
^^ mean any harm in what they say, but speak 
of things for speaking-sake." They take some 
pains, however, in the cure of the distemper, 
imd their voice may be observed to be considera- 
bly affected ; particularly if they are addicte4 
much to the drinking of tea, an herb, I know 
not for what reason, which is almost a specific 
in this disorder, especially if assisted by a little 
of any kind of cordial. 

And here I must advert to what was hinted 
in a former part of this paper; namely, that 
tea and wine have always been found great 
promoters of that discharge which expels 
s^rets from the constitution. They do not, 
however, operate alike : nor will they operate 
at all, unless taken in liberal quantities ; and 
in both cages' it requires that the patients who 
take these medicines should sit close together 
to the number of eight or nine, for this is a 
complaint never to be relieved in . solitude. 
Vi^th respect to wine, there are some who re- 
iquire very laige doseft before the complaint is 
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expelled; and the cure^ when completed^ i^ 
4icc<Hiipamed with a very considemble d^ree 
of fever and inflammationy and, in very ba4 
cases, with a species of palsy in the limbs, and 
delirium in the brain. For this reason, and 
because it is apt to leave behind much weak- 
ness and flushing, or rather blushing in the 
face, the wiser part of the faculty ccmider tbi^ 
cure a$ tantamount to a disease. All tins, 
however, evidently confirms the doctrine with 
which I set out, in proving that secrets ai^ to 
be treated like other disorders, by applying 
remedies which are sometimes mild, and some- 
times violent ; sometimes irritating, and some** 
times stupifyiog. 

Having thus endeavoured to establish my 
theory, I am lastly to propose, that, as secrets 
have hitherto been protected partly by the laws 
of honour and partly by the laws of the land, 
the legislators of both these codes ought to 
tevise their proceedings upon my system. 
They ought to consider whether many erf tho#e 
diseases of the breast, asthmas, panting, fidgets, 
convulsive motions, approaches to bursting, &c. 
have not been occasioned by a pent-up secret ; 
and form a new set of regulations better 
adapted to the wants and necessities of a talka- 
tive age, and the peculiar habits of communis* 

y2 
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oative constitutions. In what manner tfaej 
are to promote this important revolution in the 
management of secrets^ it would be presump- 
tuous in me to prescribe. I shall^ therefore, 
leave the subject in its present state c^ sus^ 
pense^ with only this hint, that perhaps, under 
all circumstances of the case, it might be pro- 
per in family, individual, or political secrets, 
to fix a period when they may expire of them<- 
selves, unless renewed by the mutual consent 
of the parties who communicate and receive the 
ticklish infection: in other words, I would 
suggest that secrets be included in the statute 
of limitation. 
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<<Quotidie niorimur, quotidie enim demkur aliqua 
pars vite, et tunc quoqu^ cum crescimusy vita decresciu'* 

Seneca. . 

December l8o^. 

J. HE conclusion of the year has generally been 
recommended as a proper opportunity to review 
a part, at least, of our past lives. I doubt not 
that many of my readers have embraced so na* 
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^ral an ooeasion ; and I hope they liave derived 
satisfaction from the retrospect; but this^ I 
fear^ cannot be the case with others. A very 
great proportion of mankind, if they have at*- 
tempted to recollect the events of an expiring 
year, have been able to recollect little that will 
bear examination, or afford pleasm^. They 
enter cheerfully, however, on the commence- 
ment of another period^ in hopes of doing 
what they never did before, of employing time 
so that it may not be wasted, and of perform* 
ing acts which may be remembered without 
shame. 

There are few in whom a new year does not 
produce new resolutions, and new promises 
of amendment; but whether these have no 
better foundation than in the gaiety of the sea- 
son, when accompanied with its harmless in- 
dulgences; or whether such vows, however 
sincere, are untimely broken in its excesses; 
it frequently happens that the new year brings 
no remarkable accession of wisdom or happU 
ness, and, like its predecessors, affords only 
additional proofs of human weakness and levity. 

Yet, in whatever manner time is trifled away, 
and however imperceptibly days, weeks, and 
months, pass over us, we in general think our- 
selves powerfully interested in the value of 
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time^ when we b^n to calculate it by fixed 
periods^ and to reckon for others what they are 
unwilling to reckon for themselves. When we 
ascertain the portion already allotted to w, and 
compare it with the general distribution among 
Our fellow-creatures, we are compelled to te* 
fleet, and to acknowledge, however transient 
or permanent such reflection may prove, that 
our stock is fast exhausting, and that some- 
thing yet remains to be done, which appears 
to have been the purpose for which human 
beings were furnished with reason, but which 
has hitherto been neglected ; and, if we carry 
these reflections a little farther, we shall be 
sensible that our attainment has yet borne no 
proportion to our anxious pursuit of happiness ; 
and that, whether our hopes have been reason- 
able or excessive, life has not yielded us what 
we were taught to expect. 

It is said by our celebrated Moralist, of one 
of his friends*, that ^^he grew first regukr, 
and then pious/' The process, I believe, is not 
uncommon, I question whether it has not in- 
variably taken place, unless with the happy 
few who have uniformly and uninterruptedly 
improved the advantages of a religioas eduea« 

^ Of Gilbert Wshailey, Esq. by Dr. JdmsoiL 
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tion. It is certainly the case with those who 
have forgot their secret duties in the tumult of 
gay associations, and who have experienced^ in 
their most fascinating pleasures, more of vexa- 
tious privation, than of substantial enjoyment 
To such men, if seduced by easiness of temper, 
and not debased by sensual indulgences, the 
value of time will appear too high for wanton 
expenditure* They will measure what they 
have got by what they want, and will soon be 
convinced, that the business for which they 
were sent into life, has not yet been performed. 
They will "first become regular, and then 
pious;*' for whatever producei^ reflection will 
|miduce retirement, and retirement, in its turn, 
will invigorate reflection, and combine fleeting 
thoughts, and temporary resolutions, into a 
system of thinking and acting, adapted to the 
present wants, and future hopes, of a being, 
not only rational, but accountable. 

To remedy waste of time, some have bound 
themselves by a number of minute and fixed 
rules, in which each portion of the day is al- 
lotted, or intended to be allotted, to a certain 
and invariable purpose. There are, however, 
many inconveniencies attending a plan of this 
kind. It is, at best, an attetnpt to give to 
man the regularity of mechanism, which can- 
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not be done^ without robbing him of those 
more valuable properties which distinguish 
him from a machine. It may render him stiffs 
obstinate, and unkindly pertinacious ; but^ it 
deprives him of half his usefulness, by leaving 
no provision for unforeseen events, and acci- 
dental calls upon his attention, or his huma- 
nity. But in truth, independent of these cir-^ 
cumstances, which are stated merely on a pre- 
sumption of its being possible, the failure of 
the attempt has been repeatedly accompani^ 
with the mo^t unpleasant consequences. When 
a man finds himself tied down by certain rules, 
which take in no view of probable events, his^ 
embarrassments are increased by the laws and 
opinions he has formed to himself; and, in his 
own judgment, he stands condemned for not 
adhering to resolutions to which it was unne-s 
cessary, if not foolish, to subscribe. Some 
parts of his mechanical arrangement get out of 
order; and this hurts his temper, without im- 
proving either his head or his heart. He is 
wrong, he can scarcely tell why; there is a 
sum wanting in his calculation, which he 
knows not how to make up. He is vexed at 
his want of Qrmness, when he ought to blame 
his want of foresight, and ought to recollect, 
that a general and strong sense of the value of 
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time may be preserved, amidst every duty of 
life, without the necessity of specific vows^ 
iauid particular engagements. 

tStilly on the other hand, it must be con-* 
fessed, that, without this strong sense of the 
value of time, and without somewhat of perpe- 
tual anxiety to preserve it, and that from mo- 
tives of conscience, rather than selfish conve- 
nience, we are in danger, especially in a 
crowded metropolis, of falling into that waste 
which is more frequently followed by repent- 
ance than amendments There are hundreds 
whose business it is to rob others of their time^ 
and, without scruple, to deprive them of that 
for which no reparation can ever be made, but 
yet who do this with an air of good-humour,^ 
and even of kindness, which is almost irresist- 
ible, and with such an insensibility of wrong, 
as seems to soften censure, and prevent regret. 
Men of regular habits, whether of business or 
study, are the persons who suffer most severely 
by the depredations of this species of public 
robbers, against whom neither law nor custom 
has made any provision. Custom, indeed, is 
unfortunately on their side. To refuse the vi- 
sits, or not to return the visits of such well- 
ineaning friends, is accounted the height of 
imkindneiis^ if not of downright - rudenieM- 
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And how muc^ is tbiB rapposed rudeness ag- 
gravAtedy when we discover, hy tbeif apdo-» 
gies, that no visiting or gossiping is the effect 
of design, bnt of mere accident ! This we gt- 
dier from the usual apologies ; — *^They call in 
just to pass an hour ; they happened to come 
into the street, or, what is equivalent, to be 
very near the street, and could not, in good- 
sEianne^, miss your door ; they hope they are 
fiot troublesome ; they hope you are not busy;'* 
all which you must confirm with perfect good- 
breeding; and, after perceiving clearly, but 
with the total absence of concern, that they 
Imve interrupted what they can never renew, 
and deprived you of what they can never re- 
store, they depart in quest of farther prey, 
Hius their day is consumed at the expence of 
those who have learned to set some value on 
time, while themselves reap no advantage, and 
are not sensible they have done any mischief. 
Against this army there was once a protection 
In bad weather ; but, unfortunately, they cont 
sist now of cavalry as well as infantry, and, 
like the antienf Britons, " slay in chariots,'* as 
W^U as on foot Nay, some of them have been 
heard to declare, that they prefer bad weather 
for visits and gossipings, because then ^^ they . 
lu*e sure to £nd their friends at home/' 
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To enumerate all the oantrivances wluch 
have been mvented to consume time^ would be 
to enumerate all the public and private amuse* 
ments of the age. Out of so great a number^ 
a selection might undoubtedly be made of a 
few, of which we may partake with innocence, 
or at least without any greater waste of time 
than may be necessary to render serious occu- 
pations more welcome. Relaxation of some 
kind seems necessary, and may be enjoyed by 
every class of society ; but the grand destdera* 
turn is, the exact quantum necessary. Some 
have ascertained this in their own case; but' 
the calculations of others have been so very 
^Toneous, that business and pleasure havd 
changed sides, or rather natures, and all 
fatigues are become the fatigues of amuse- 
ment, the diseases of idleness, for which nei-» 
ther nature or art can administer a remedy. 
Where this is the case, if any good qualities 
remain, it can only be expected, that with our 
censure we should mix some grains of pity. 
The infatuation is hopeless, and probably be-^ 
yond the reach of admonition. But we have 
seldom seen that good qualities remain long in 
persons whose lives are spent in the pursuit of 
pleasure. Without any notorious oflFences, 
Without those which the hw oobdemn, we yet 
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nlay perceive a depravity of hearty an indifier- 
eiice to all the duties of life, and a tacit, if not' 
a professed contempt for the principles and 
observances of religion. 

It is impossible to form an estimate of any 
human character, unless we take into the ac- 
eount how time is employed. The characters, 
whom we should value upon other accounts, 
we naturally dislike, and perhaps despise, when 
we perceive them, even in advanced life, con- 
suming their time in idle and frivolous pursmts, 
and, perhaps, leaving the world, without the 
remembrance of one year well employed, or 
one exertion, or good act, which may distin- 
guish them from the common mass of mankind. 
On the contrary, we conteniplate with ^esteem^ 
and we record with pleasure, the productive 
industry either of mercantile or studious life. 
' The general sense of the world is decidedly in 
&vour of those by whom useful arts, and ele« 
gant literature, have been promoted ; and has 
agreed to consign to oblivion those, whatever 
their rank or fortune, of whom it can only be 
remembered, that they were prodigal of time 
and of money, without either conferring or 
receiving benefit. 

It is, perhaps, rather an unfavourable sym* 
ptom^ that, in times so critical a9 the present. 
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the demand for amusements should appear te 
increase^ without any improvement in their 
quality. But this is a natural consequence of 
that demand. The more time We devote to 
amusement^ the sooner we become satiated 
with such as exists and require a change. I 
am not, therefore, among the number of those 
who censure the caterers of public amusement, 
because they produce things ^^ stale, flat, and 
unprofitable.'' Their rational stock is ex* 
hausted: it will no more attract attention, 
however careful the revivals, and however new 
the decorations. The requisition is no longer 
for something good, but something new ; while 
the merit of writers is, not that of accuracy, 
but expedition ; and they are praised, not be- 
cause they exhibit a pure taste, but because 
they know how to gratify a vitiated appetite. 

He, therefore, who learns to hiisband the 
time he used to bestow on public amusements, 
may be thought to have quitted them without 
much regret. But in private amusements there 
still remain seductions, against which it may 
be useful to be prepared, if we have any seri- 
ous wish that the year, on which we now enter, 
should leave behind it the recollection of well- 
spent time. He that can reflect at all, may 
recollect in what points he has been wasteful, 
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and in what he might have been an oeconomist 
And^ while this remark is offered to readers in 
general, it would be unjust not to take some 
notice of the many thousands who, roused by 
a sense of their country's danger, lately threw 
off all habits of idleness and indulgence, and 
painfully, as well as gallantly, have devoted 
their days and nights, their time, their riches, 
and, I may add, their health, to accomplish 
themselves in the skill, and enure themselves 
to the £iitigues, of that art, on which, humanly 
speaking, we must depend for our safety, and 
preaervaticm as a pec^le. Too much praise 
cannot surely be bestowed on them; and, in 
their retrospect of the past year, they may well 
be allowed to take comfort, from the recollec- 
tion of this gallant and patriotic effort. 

Nor is it less consolatory to re6ect, that, 
while our Governors have not been inattentive 
to such means of defence as they can com- 
mand, there seems on the public mind a gene- 
ral sense and feeling of our duties to that 
Being, who alone can give strength to our arms, 
«nd protection in the hour of danger. And let 
us, while we trust in his interposition in our 
ftivour on the [present occasion, entertain also 
a hope, that what is now strongly felt will be 
long remembered; and that our repentance 
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will not b^ le«s sine^r^, nop our supjdkatioM 
less fervent^ when we have no external enemy 
tq qqxfkhat, and qo national calamity to dread. 



s^ssamam 
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'* Steal but a Beggar^s Dog, 
And give it Timon, wfay the Dog coins gold.'* 

Shakspeaeb. 



January l804. 

.AxTHOUOH the poverty of us Projectors be 
notorious, men in general seem to consider it 
rather as a matter of amusement, than as a 
subject for serious investigation. Yet surely 
it is not befitting a great and liberal nation, 
that those who labour and toil during all seasons 
and weathers, in a most disinterested vocation, 
and, under every disadvantage, expose them-* 
selves for the good of the publick, should not 
only be left to starve, but that their hungco* 
ihould be a topic for meniment And how fiie- 
f4ently do we find this tQ be the case, while 
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few will take the trouble to ask why thes^ 
things are so ! 

One or two reasons have recently occurred 
to me^ on which I wish to dilate a little^ as 
introductory to the main design of this paper ; 
and my readers will, I trust, the more readily 
bear with my loquacity on a subject which may 
appear selfish, when they are told, as I now 
tell them, with great concern, that, although 
I have discovered something like a cause, I do 
not pretend to offer any thing like a cure. It 
appears, then, to me, that the number of Pro- 
jectors has of late increased beyond the regular, 
and even the extraordinary demands of the 
public ; and experience proves, that whenever 
this happens, in the case of any commodity, 
it is attended with a proportional diminution of 
value. The noble art of Projecting, or schem- 
ing for the public good, which was formerly 
confined to a few choice geniuses, who ap- 
peared, like meteors, once or twice in a cen- 
tury, is now assumed by so many persons, in all 
ranks of life, that it would not be too much to 
say, Every man is become his otun Projector. 
That this universal ambition is, in a few in- 
stances, attended with good effect, I cannot 
altogether deny ; but I hope I may be allowed, 
at the same time, to say, that it has been the 
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means of overstocking the publiek with a mul- 
titude of pretenders and intruders^ who are not 
qualified to strike out any thing new or enter- 
prising. 

There is another reason for the poverty of 
Projectors, and not altogether unconnected 
with the above. Many envious persons, who 
are, against their will, obliged to acknowledge 
the excellence of any new plan laid before the 
publiek, will nevertheless affect to overlook or 
despise it for years, until either it seems to be 
forgotten, or the author of it has gone to re- 
ceive the reward of his merit, and of his suffer- 
ings, in another world. When this happens, 
they produce the invention with, perhaps, 
some trifling alteration, carry it into execution, 
and lay claim to the first discovery. Now I 
appeal to my candid readers, and I hope all 
my readers are of that description, whether 
they are not more sensible of the ingenuity 
than of the justice of such a practice, and whe- 
ther it be not rather cunning than honest ? I 
shall, however, endeavour to illustrate these 
remarks by an instance of very recent date, 
and, I hope, handle the subject with all the 
tenderness due to the parties concerned, the 
blame of whose conduct I may yet be permitted 
to insinuate, as becomes a lover of truth and 

vou 1. z 
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justice, and a Projector anxious to guard the 
property of his poor, persecuted, and plundered 
brethren. 

Nearly a century ago, some of my predeces- 
sors, who were not tame Spectators of what 
went forward i|i the world at that time, per- 
ceiving, among the play-going people of their 
days, a predilection for the animal creation^ 
proposed the introduction of such beasts and 
birds as might appear properly qualified to fill 
up certain parts in the drama. But this 
scheme, although well recommended, and 
clearly demonstrated to be practicable, even on 
a very extensive scale, fell to the ground. The 
publick at large was not yet ripe for so great a 
revolution, nor disposed to see plays acted 
without some decent proportion of the human 
species on the stage. The record of it, how- 
ever, remaining in prints the manager of one 
of our theatres lately laid hold of it, studied 
it with great attention, foresaw the possibility 
of success, and the strongest probability of 
profit, and determined to attempt a revival of 
the scheme, by adding a Newfoundland dc^ 
to the other performers of a new opera, which 
was, in the theatrical phrase, to be got up 
with all the strength, not only of the house, 
but of the kennel. An author was accordingly 
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employed who could write a part suited to the 
talents of this dumb candidate for public ap- 
plause ; and a fable was invented such as might 
exhibit a dog to the greatest advantage. How 
well the scheme has succeeded, the most 
crowded audiences of modern times, in the 
largest theatre ever built^ have amply testified 
every night since the first appearance of this 
bold Project. 

It has not, however, been " unanimously ap- 
plauded by the criticks, from whom, perhaps, 
perfect unanimity is not to be expected in any 
case. Some of them kdmit the ingenuity, while 
they doubt the originality of the plan, and 
wish to remind us of the learned dogs and pigs 
which the managers under the auspices of St. 
Bartholomew have for many years exhibited 
in Smithfield. Among theae criticks of memory 
and research, my readers may suppose, from 
what has been already advanced, that I am to 
be classed. But there are others who think 
proper to represent the introduction of dogs, 
as an insult to the dignity of the drama, an 
infringement of the rights of Man, and pro- 
bably as the first step to the entire expulsion 
of the human species. Here I beg leave to 
pause: I cannot hastily subscribe to these 
opinions. I have not that quick apprehension 

z2 
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of the dangers of innovation which prompts 
some politicians to look always to extreme 
cases. With whatever view the managers in- 
troduced this new performer (and my private 
opinion is, that they had bat one intention), 
I am inclined to think that much may be said 
in fevour of the experiment, and much good 
may be expected, if it can be carried on to 
what our new philosophers call peifectihility. 
I am certain, at least, that in this conjecture 
I shall have the approbation of that ingenious 
and long-sighted philosopher, who declares, 
that he can conceive the happy days when a 
plough may perform its operations in the field, 
without the impulse of man or horse. Surely 
a much less effort may be sufficient to render a 
dog as good an actor as some who have, in the 
bills, enjoyed that title for a much longer pe- 
riod. This, I trust, I may venture to affirm, 
if the mere question of ability is considered; 
but there are other weighty points to be at- 
tended to. Although the managers may de- 
serve censure for arrogating to themselves the 
invention of a very old scheme, yet if it tends 
equally to their advantage, and to the amuse- 
ment and refined taste of the publick (which 
seems to be the case in the present instance}, 
we ought to make every possible allowance,. 
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extend our forgiveness^ and hail the day on 
which we have seen a British Theatre hecome 
a place of Entertainment for Man and Beast. 
In this true spirit of candour^ then^ I abeady 
foresee, that although mere profit is the only 
ostensible object^ our managers have a much 
deeper design in prospect, by which the pub* 
lick will ultimately be a gainer. It is well 
known that, of late years, by what succession 
of causes we shall not now inquire, the sala- 
ries of performers have been augmented truly 
enormously. We hear of 201. and sometimes 
of 30/. per nighty as the salary of certain Jadies 
and gentlemen. It is evident that, without a 
suitable encouragement on the part of the pub- 
lick, the treasuries of our theatres piust soon 
be exhausted ; and the fact is, as J am credibly 
informed, that the publick has, in many in- 
stances, been so remiss in their patronage, that 
very great losses have been sustained. Ano- 
ther consequence of this liberality on one side, 
and shyness on the other, or, to speak politi- 
cally, this feital disproportion betwixt expendi- 
ture and receipt, has been the confutation of 
that pleasing idea, that great salaries make 
great performers. In this view of the matter, 
it must be obvious, that the introduction of 
four-legged actors, who are equally popular^ 
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f . e. draw as full houses (which has heen the 
case in the instance before us), must be a pro- 
digious saving. 

Another circumstance deserves here to be 
considered, which has given managers a great 
degree of trouble and anxiety, and has been 
often accompanied ^ith empty boxes. The 
greatest performers, who are at the same time 
the best paid, are apt to relax in their services 
at certain times, and that without any inten- 
tion or wilful purpose of disobliging either the 
manager or the town ; but merely from a spe- 
cies of torpor, which great actors sometimes 
feel, benumbing their faculties, and which can 
be removed only by a fresh stimulus applied to 
the part affected. The appearance of a rival 
has, in many cases, proved very efltectual in 
curing this disorder, and restoring to the actor 
his proper tone and agility ; but this is a cure 
which, in the case of eminent and dserving 
actors, can be very rarely resorted to, because 
the town is not always disposed to assist the 
operation in such numbers as to promote it. 
Now, under the pressure of these difficulties, 
was it not wise in the managers to start a rival, 
who boggled so little about articles of engage- 
ment, that he came when whistled for, whose 
merits the town immediately acknowledged^ 
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and who has ah'eady produced houses of which 
Shakspeare and Grarrick might have been 
proud ? The truth is, it was not only wise, 
but, if my information be not incorrect, it 
has been eminently successful. The other 
performers, to a man and woman, are now 
more on the alert, and more desirous to regain 
their popularity, snatched from them by an 
actor who will not be reasoned with, apd who 
will admit of no improper liberties. I cannot 
conceal, however, that perhaps the experi- 
ment has been carried too far. Some of the 
performers are seriously apprehensive lest they 
may never be able, after the appearance of so 
popular a genius, to regain their favour with the 
town, and fill the house as they were wont to 
do. They say, perhaps with some truth, that 
if the managers had begun at the bottom of the 
scale of talents, and produced a bull, a bear, 
or some more illiterate specimen, whether from 
Bartholomew Fair, or Bartholomew Lane, it 
would have been sufficient for a mere experi- 
ment, and, perhaps, have occasioned a very 
salutary rivalship ; but at once to pit so much 
sagacity and fidelity against the company, was 
forming a contrast too strong for the present 
etate of dramatic merit. 
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The justice of these suggestions I shall not 
stop to investigate, because, in whichever way 
we determine, our decision can now produce 
no effect. The managers have given the ques- 
tion out of their own hands, by referring to 
that tribunal from which there is no appeal. 
The town has decided, as far as numbers and 
door-money can decide, in favour of the quad-- 
rupedal performer. The consequence need 
not be enlarged upon : it is evident that they 
must proceed in bringing on, from time to 
time, a succession of animals, whelped, or 
littered, or kittened, into performers. J trust, 
however, that, with their usual prudence, they 
will produce them principally in new pieces; 
and diat for two reasons : First, that they may 
avoid comparisons, which will be wise ; and, 
secondly, to spare the feelings of other actors, 
which will be humane. Yet such has been 
the encouragement and patronage, generously, 
and tastefully, bestowed upon this experiment, 
that it must be repeated in one way or other ; 
and whoever knows any thing of zoology, 
knows that a very wide field is now opened. 
As to other matters, if I may judge from the 
newspapers of the last month, the art of criti- 
cism will require no other alteration in the 
case of these new performers, thai) the intro* 
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4a<^tio& of the words sagacitt/ uxA fidelity a 
little oftener than has hecome customary. 

So numerous are the talents of the dog^ that 
naturalists have written prolix volumes on the 
subject, collected from the experience of all 
nations. Yet it now app^rs that some of 
their more valuable qualities have been entirely 
overlooked. They have been renowned for 
watching a house, guarding a flock of sheep, 
leading the blind, catching a hare or fox, and 
many other tricks and stratagems becoming 
quadrupeds : but what are these to that merit, 
hitherto not even hinted at by naturalists, 
which they have exhibited on the stage? 
There they have not only performed their part 
without the aid of a prompter, or the temp* 
tation of a salary, but have attracted the 
most numerous and brilliant audiences, at a 
3eason when the town is generally empty; and 
have drawn down bursts of applause, which 
the audience seem to think no other performers 
deserve in the sam^ degree. It is surely no 
small merit to share that popularity which was 
once the exclusive property of the works of 
Shakspeare and Jonson, of Congreve and of 
Sheridan; and of the acting of Booth and 
Betterton, of Garrick and of Siddons. Did 
pot our great moralist deserve the name of 
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*^ Blinking Sam," when he could see ho ferther 
than the revolution prophesied in the following^ 
lines: 

" But who the coming changes can presage. 
And mark the future periods of the stage ? 
Perhaps where Lear has rav'd, and Hamlet dy'd, 
On flying cars new sorcerers may ride : 
Perhaps (for who can guess th' effects of chance ?) 
Here Hunt may box, or Mahomet may dance.** 

I have thus endeavoured to account for the 
conduct of the managers, in a matter which 
appears to have been misunderstood in its 
effects, although I agree with those who com- 
plain of its origin. I have discovered, without 
much research, a design in all this, which does 
not float on the surface ; and I have explained 
it, however unpleasant that explanation may 
be to some performers. It is, on the part of 
the managers, an appeal to the town, to 
quicken the efforts of those who appear to have 
been remiss in their duty. It is an experi- 
ment, to try whether the places of those who 
cannot be softened by salaries and benefits, 
may be advantageously filled by those to whom 
salaries and benefits are unknown. The trial, 
however, is but begun ; and one dog only has 
been formally engaged. Who can tell how 
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many of that species may yet be made substi- 
tutes for the best of our authors and actors ? 
and^ when dogs shall be exhausted, who shall 
fix bounds to the performances of cats, of 
monkies, and of baboons? Or, what sub- 
limity of feeling, and what closeness of atten- 
tion, can the present drama produce, compared 
to the hopes and fears of an audience, when 
they shall be treated with the novel spectacle 
of real tigers prowling for real prey, or the 
more extraordinary appearance of a real lion 
sparing a real virgin ? 
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*^ Scepe et multum hoc mecum cogitavi, bonive an 
mail plus attulerit hominibus et civitatibus copia dl- 
CENDI.'* Cicero. 



February 1804. 
Fbom the few words I have selected as the 
motto of this paper, it appears that Cicero, the 
most eloquent of the Roman Orators, and of 
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whose eloqueacp we are in posKMiou of a 
much larger prppordon than of any antient 
OTator^ often perplexed himself with the quea- 
tipn^ Whether the fsiculty of Speech had doee 
most good or evil ? In what manner he de- 
termined this question^ or whether he deter* 
mined it at all, we cannot now ascertain : hut 
as he was a lawyer^ and much employed in very 
important and intricate causes^ he undoubtedly 
knew epough both of the evil and good of 
speech^ to quahfy him for the discussion. 

Our countryman Lock£ expresses the suns 
doubt in, I think, the third book of his cele- 
brated Essay on the Human Understanding, 
" He that shall well consider the errors and 
obscurity, the mistakes and confusion, that is 
spread in the world by an ill use of words, will 
find reason to doubt, whether language, as it 
has been employed, has contributed mqre to 
the improvement or hindrance of knowledge 
among mankind/' Mr. Locke, like Cicero, 
here insinuates his doubt, without resolving it, 
although he unquestionably knew enough of 
the good and evil of metaphysical disputes to 
be a very proper judge of the matter. 

It may be, perhaps, reckoned strange that 
Cicero should suggest a dpubt which could not 
be resolved in the space of eighteen centuries 
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after his death ; Mr. Locke, we see, takes it 
iip, looks at it, and lays it down again. I 
strongly suspect Cicero was afraid to enter 
upon a decision which might be fatal to the 
gentlemen of the Law; and perhaps Locke 
was unwilling to interrupt the career of Meta- 
physicians, to whose theories he had given a 
new currency. Such is the imperfection of 
human nature, and the mixture of private in- 
terests with public professions, that in the 
writings of the most celebrated of mankind, we 
meet with something that, to use a city phrase, 
** smells of the shop/' 

I would not, however, have my readers ima- 
gine from this introduction, that I am about 
to discuss a question which two such men left 
unresolved. On the contrary, I hope it will 
ever remain in the same state, to be taken up 
occasionally, as I have taken it up, for the 
meditation of a few minutes, but never to be 
submitted to the discussion of "Cool Con- 
siderations'' — " Doubts in Answer to Cool Con- 
siderations" — " Reply to Doubts in Answer to 
Cool Considerations" — ** A Letter to the 
Author of Cool Considerations" — " Hints to 
the Author of the Letter"—" Veritas' Objec- 
tions to the Cool Considerations" — " Philaie- 
thes' Rejoinder to Veritas' Objections"—-" The 
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Dog in the Manger, addressed to Philalethes'^ 
— " The Cat-in-pan, a Reply to Veritas'* — 
" Three Bones for the Dog to pick, by Cyni* 
cus'* — " A Crust to Cynicus In return for his 
Bones'' — or any of those engaging titles, and 
catching artifices, by which controversies 
are prolonged, and paper-makers enriched. 
Much less would I have it submitted to any of 
our Debating Societies, nor even to the wis- 
dom of a certain great Assembly, lest, after 
having enjoyed the use of speech from their 
infancy, mankind should be convinced that 
they had been better without it. 

The object, on the other hand, of this paper 
is to suggest, that, should it be attempted, 
this question can never be satisfactorily dis- 
cussed, without a previous inquiry into the 
history of Speech. Of such an inquiry I can 
find no traces in any authors antient or modem. 
Some have treated, indeed, of the origin of 
speech; but that, even when cleared up to 
universal satisfaction, will not answer the pre- 
sent purpose. My Project is, to trace its his- 
tory firom the earliest ages to the present time, 
with the same accuracy and display of anti- 
quarian learning that may be found in works 
which trace the history of civil or ecclesiastic 
mstitutions, or of buildings, cities, &c. I 
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would first endeavour to represent speech in 
its original and crude state, when men spoke 
only when they had something to say; and 
from such small beginnings to mark out all the 
improvements and refinements introduced in 
various ages, and by various nations, down to 
the present time, when the having something 
to say is become a secondary consideration. 

I know not what the opinion of my readers 
may be when they read this hasty outline ; but 
it appears to me to open a very wide field of 
inquiry, and that I have thrown out a hint 
which might easily be expanded into three or 
four quartos, printed on the best wire-wove 
paper, and embellished with plates by the best 
artists. And this, I hope, will more plainly 
appear when I descend to a minute analysis of 
the supposed contents of this great work; The 
Historian, for example, after getting through 
the dark and rude ages, when men spoke 
only because they had something to say, a 
period which it will be very difficult for him to 
enliven by anecdotes, may proceed to investi- 
gate the precise time when speaking became 
talking. Talking will of course lead him to 
consider the various species into which talking 
branched out, in various nations; and it will 
couseqaently require a great deal of curious 
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research^ to discover the origin of chattering^ 
jabbering^ prattling^ and other species of ver-^ 
b{ag€y in France and different parts of the 
Continent. It will also be a very interesting 
inquiry, after having proved that there was a 
time in which men spoke only when they 
wanted something, to discover the precise 
period when they first assembled for no othei^ 
pmpose than what is now termed conversation. 
This subject will likewise admit of many di- 
gressions and lesser inquiries, particularly that 
very important one, at what time arose the 
custom of four or five persons speaking toge- 
ther ? If this should be traced to the Witten- 
agemot, or to the early Parliaments, it may 
throw some light on the confusions of the 
times^ and perhaps account for certain incon- 
sistencies in law and government, which have 
greatly perplexed our English Historians. 

Another branch of inquiry might be, into 
the rise and fall of Hearers, stating their an- 
tient utility, and by what means the breed be- 
came almost extinct in modem nations. Some 
shrewd innuendos might here be introduced on 
the nature and properties of Silence, what 
benefits some individuals have reaped from it, 
and how, in certain arrangements, it has been 
as regulariy bought and sold, as it is possible 
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to buy and sell any negative quality. The 
time might likewise probably be fixed^ when 
it was necessdry to compel silence by law ; and 
it may be stated that some remains of hearing 
may yet be traced, but not without a good deal 
of attention, in our churches, and courts of 
law. — Upon the whole, a very affecting epi- 
sode might be introduced to the memory of 
departed hearers, and a pathetic display made 
of domestic so^^ety at those distant ages when 
some spoke and some listened. — I know not 
whether under this head, likewise, a chapter 
might not l^ devoted to the invention of cards, 
most whimsically intended to prevent the use 
of speech, and, yet more whimsicaUy, for the 
preservation of absent reputations. Whoever 
has been within the sound of a quadrille table, 
must be sensible that there is great room here 
for investigation ; and whoever has witnessed 
the furious bursts of speech in the dealing in«> 
tervals of a game at whist, will be able to 
paint in their genuine horrors the awful con- 
Bequences of pent-^up words. 

The Historian, having bestowed many lu^ 
minous periods on these subjects, might next 
open a new field of investigation, by inquiring 
into the origin of Whispers. This, I humbly 
think, he might easily trace to the barbarous 

VOL. I. A A 
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laws of our ancestors, respecting churchy, 
senates, courts of law, and a few other places, 
where it is absurdly thought, that one man 
only should speak, and all the rest listen ; a» 
if this was possible, in the church, for instance, 
where people seldom meet but once a week, 
and where, consequently, there must be a 
number of appointments to settle, disappoint- 
ments to regret, dresses to be critidsed, mar- 
riages to be foretold, and other matters ar- 
ranged, which surely can never be accom- 
plished so easily as when the parties are within 
ear-shot of one another. It might also be in- 
quired, ^t what time whispering was intro- 
duced as a circulating medium for personal 
history, and family anecdote, and when, and 
in what cases, it is to be tolerated in company, 
and under what regulations. 

From whispering, the transition would be 
easy to those parts of speech which the Histo- 
rian might prove were totally unknown to 
mankind in the early ages, I mean, nods, 
winks, and shrugs. Those who have hitherto 
treated of the faculty of speech, dwell much 
upon what they call its organs, and are very 
profound on the tongue, the lips, the teeth, &c, 
but wholly omit the eyes, the curvature of the 
neck, and the motion of the shoulders, although 
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it is notoriously known that in our times, these 
are a source of eloquence, full of persuasion, 
and very minute in information, ^^ The tongue,*' 
slays a very antient author, "is an unruly 
member/' It was wise, therefore, in refined 
speech, to make use of members which are 
more within our command, make less noise, 
and yet are equally communicative. As to the 
language of the eyes, there is some reason to 
think it is of considerable antiquity; but, if 
our Historian wishes to be eloquent on this 
subject, I would advise him to consult as many 
as possible of his female acquaintance. In in- 
vestigating, however, the origin of winks, nods, 
and shrugs, he will again be obliged to censure 
the barbarity of some of our laws, particularly 
the law of libels, by which the detail of a 
choice bit of news is taken wholly out of the 
province of the tongue, and confined to those 
hieroglyphics which the eyebrows, the head, 
and the shoulders compose. And hence, pro- 
bably, it is, that certain anecdotes are said to 
be dragged in " head and shoulders." Be this 
as it may, the law of libels unquestionably first 
imposed the necessity of Speaking in this man* 
ner. It originated in France when an arbitrary 
power ; and at this moment, if my information 
be not incorrect, it is brought to such perfec- 
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tioa in th^ country, as to be the only mode in 
ivkich political topicks are discussed. — With us 
its principal use is in circulating little anecdotes 
of one's neighbours, and, occasionally, in re- 
plying to the commands or wishes of parents 
and guardians. In the City it is found of con- 
siderable service in transactions between bw- 
rowers and lenders, and generally puts a final 
stop to the importunities of the former. On 
'Change, too, it is frequently usedj and some 
eminent merchants and bankers have attained 
so great perfection in the wink and shn^ lan- 
guage, that, if they describe a man's affairs in 
it, it is an infallible sign of a whereas. 

I have now suggested my plan, as £au* as 
the limits of this paper wiU admit ; and it is 
probable that an hundred collateral topicks 
might be introduced to enlarge the volumes, 
without invading that breadth of margin wluch 
is now accounted so ornamental. But these 
will readily occur to the gentleman who shall 
undertake to execute what I have, I must say, 
so ingeniously planned ; and when I thus un- 
fold my schemes for the public good, I hope I 
shall rescue the name of one Peojectob at 
least, from the imputations so generally ad- 
vanced against Projectobs ; namely, that they 
are a selfish and interested race of men, whose 
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habits ought ever to be rusty, and their poverty 
proverbial. 

If it should be asked what will be the pro- 
bable result of all this ? will it end in proving 
what Cicero and Locke have left as a matter of 
doubt, that mankind had better been without^ 
speech ? To this I beg leave to answer, that 
although, in so elaborate a work as I have pro- 
jected, the reader will often be tossed between 
pro and con ; yet, under all the circumstances 
of modem times, it may be proved that speech 
is highly useful. It may be proved that, 
although there was a time when men spoke 
only because they had something to say, the 
modems have improved the ^Eu^ulty to the 
greatest possible advantage, by speaking in 
defiance of the want of materials, occasion, or 
' necessity. It may be proved, that although 
there was an age when men spoke to be under- 
stood, and would think they had thrown away 
their time and breath if they had not been un- 
derstood; certain moderns have found it far 
more convenient, and even profitable to them- 
selves, to speak with no other view than to 
perplex their hearers, and obscure the subject 
they undertook to explain. If all this, or even 
the greater part of it should be proved, by the 
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work I have projected, who will say that this 
paper is useless ? 

I have yet one part of the plan to suggest, 
without which perhaps it may be thought I 
had paid a very shght attention to it. I mean, 
that the ingenious author, in tracing the pro- 
gress of speech, will have an opportunity of 
remarking to what sex we owe that perfection 
in which we now find it. Doubtless this must 
give rise to many ingenious speculations, be- 
cause the subject will necessarily be involved 
with those already mentioned, hearin^y Usten-- 
ivgy &c. It may also afford the author an 
opportunity of displaying his knowledge of 
musick, by a curious digression on solos, duetd, 
trios, quartettos, quintettos, and other domestic 
pieces, that are usually performed in lieu of a 
concert. He may also regret the disuse of cer- 
tain styles of musick, as the adagio^ the an^ 
dantCy the c/o/ee, the pastorale^ and the gra^ 
ziozOy and the noisy preference given to the 
ad libiturifiy the Jhrtissirno, the prestissimo^ the 
fantassiay and the capricioso. He may yet 
make a farther display of various knowledge 
by inquiring, upon medical grounds, whether 
speech was not originally given in great pro- 
fusion to persons of sedentary and domestic; 
habits to supply the place of exercise ? I oncQ 
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had nearly finished a very acute treatise on thi^ 
subject^ when I was obliged to desist, from not 
being able to find a sufiicient number of per- 
sons of sedentary and domestic habits to justify 
my theory. But this, and every other topick, 
direct or incidental, I shall now leave to the 
ingenuity of the gentleman who may fill up 
the outline I have sketched. 

I have only to add, that as no subject can 
be injured by an impartial investigation into its 
history, modem speakers will not suffer by 
any compaiison that may be made between 
their customs and those of their ancestors. If 
our ancestors said little, apd that little to the 
purpose, I presume this was sufiicient for a 
'semi-barbarous state of society. In our times, 
we must encoiu^e luxuries as well as necessa- 
ries, and every one knows that talking would 
deserve to be reckoned the greatest of luxuries, 
if to some persons it were not cheap, and to 
•others painful. If we have contrived, by 
emerging from the ignorance of our ancestors,, 
to speak without any necessity, motive, qr 
object ; and are indifferent as to being under- 
stood, and not very nice as to the meaning of 
our words ; these must be reckoned among the 
refinements and improvements whiqh the in- 
genuity of centuries has produced. The apdeni^ 
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can deserve no praise for doing what necessity 
dictated, and what necessity only made tbena 
repeat ; but surely the merit of great ingenuity 
must be allowed to those who first invented^ 
or successfully practise, the art of "speaking 
for speaking's sake/' 
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<< I wonder that, in the present situation of affairs, you 
can take pleasure in writing any thing but News; for, 
in a word, who minds any thing else ?'' 

Spectator, Vol. VIII. 

March 1804. 

JLIearth of News is a misfortune more gene* 
rally regretted than perhaps any other in which 
a man can honestly say that he is interested. 
It is^ indeed, a complaint so frequently urged^ 
that I have long given my days and nights to 
remove it, by a Project for increasing this 
"Valuable article beyond all probable demands, 
aftd all variations in the state of consmnptioii. 
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Among other plans which suggested them- 
sdves during my contemplations on this sub- 
ject, one was to increase the number of News- 
papers ; and to those who take, as I took at 
that time, but a superficial view of the subject, 
it will, perhaps, appear self-evident, that if 
you increase newspapers, you multiply news* 
These useful vehicles do not at present amount 
to more than forty ; I mean those which are 
published weekly in London. My first notion, 
then, was, increase them to an hundred, that 
is, twenty morning and as many evening 
papers, Mdth a proportionable increase of tho^ 
which are printed twice, thrice, or only once 
a week. But what is very correct in theory 
will sometimes be exceedingly defective in 
practice. If we examine the contents of the 
papers by which the world is already enlight- 
ened, if we consider what a smaU portion of 
news any one xxmtains which the others are 
not in possession of at the same time ; we shall 
be convinced that this scheme would only be 
Uke multiplying the number of persons who 
were to tell the same story ; it would be in- 
^^reasing our evidence, without adding to our 
iiacts ; or, what may be heard on many occa- 
sions, an old gentleman or gentlewoman re- 
peating the same story over and over again^ 
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not because we had never heard it^.but becaose 
diey had forgot they had ever told it. — "Thus," 
says a learned predecessor^ of mine, ^^ journals 
are daily multiplied without increase of know- 
ledge. The tale of the morning paper is told 
again in the evening, and the narratives of the 
evening are bought again in the morning. 
Thes^ repetitions, indeed, waste time, but they 
do not shorten it. The most eager pursuer of 
news is tired before he has completed his la- 
bour ; and many a man who enters the coffee- 
house in his night-gown and slippers, is called 
away to his shop, or his dinner, before he has 
well considered the state of Europe." 

I soon, therefore, entertained more than a 
slight suspicion of the efficacy of this measure, 
unless there were any prospect of the supple- 
mentary Journalists being able to furnish an 
additional quantity of news, and 1 willingly 
gave it up. As to my other plans, I shall 
not specify them ; it may suffice that, after due 
deliberation, they were all discovered to be 
equally inefficacious. Under such circumstan- 
ces, my malicious readers only, if I have such, 
could derive any pleasure from a detail of them, 
and from being able to say, many years hence, 

* Idler, No. 7. 
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that ^^one, of the most celebrated of modem 
Projectors was noted for ioventing plans which 
he was not able to execute, and for raising ex* 
pectations which he could not gratify/' 

Still, however, I have not lost sight of the 
subject, and am more and more convinced, 
from all I hear, that a dearth of news is a ca- 
lamity more frequently complained of than any 
other privation to which we are subject. A 
bad harvest, for example, can occur but once 
a year, while we are every day in danger of a 
famine of intelligence. Duly impressed with 
such an apprehension, I have once more turned 
my thoughts to the subject ; and although I 
have hit upon no new Project to counteract a 
scarcity of events, I flatter myself that I can 
o£Per a few remarks, which may, in a consider- 
able degree, prevent the dreadful effects of 
such scarcity whenever it shall prevail ; and, 
surely, this undertaking may be allowed to 
possess some merit. If we cannot afford plenty 
of any necessary of life, it is our next duty, 
either to find a substitute, or to prevent abso^ 
lute starvation, by turning the appetite into 
some other channel. 

In the first place, then, I would entreat my 
ireaders to reflect, in times of the dearth of 
pews, whether the article be really of the first 
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necessitj. And here I must premise, that the 
lovers of news are not all agreed as to the arti* 
ele itself. A very great proportion of news- 
mongers have no pleasure hut in the events 
connected with war ; and these are the original 
Quidnuncs of this nation, so admirahly repre- 
sented in the person of Mr. Addison's Uphol- 
sterer ; and of all others, are the most insati- 
able. Their delight is in camps and fields, in 
fortresses, and sieges, and battles; the mail 
that brings no battle, in their opinion, brings 
nothing worthy of the attention of a rational 
being; and the more bloody the battle, the 
more satisfaction it yields. Indeed, their ex- 
istence may be said to depend on a state of 
war. When peace returns, their whole facul- 
ties seem, like the regular troops, to be dis- 
banded ; and they remain in an almost torpid 
state, interrupted only by expressions of dis- 
satisfaction, until some disturber of Europe 
again sounds the trumpet. Then they rouse 
themselves, unfold the large map, and are 
again ready to trace a march or a retreat, or, 
with comprehensive dignity of research, cover 
the seat of war with their thumb. — While the 
main body are thus employed in the field, a 
detachment, who have perhaps less courage, 
or whose ambition wisely takes another turn. 
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beatow all their attention on the internal poll* 
ticks of the day, and think nothing new» but the 
debates, in Parliament, or the surmises about 
probable changes of administration. They are 
seldom satisfied with less than sixteen columns 
of debates, and, after all this fatigue, their 
faculties remain so entire that many of them 
are able to count the division. 

Another class^ perhaps as numerous as the 
former, but who seem to be of a less ambitious 
kind, and seldom willing to embroil themselves 
in the afiaira of the Continent, are they whose 
news must be all of the domestic kind. They 
pass hastily over a Grazette, or a Hamburgh 
miul, or a parliamentary debate, to arrive at a 
duel, a crim. con., a rout, a murder, or any 
other amusing occurrence within one^s man 
sphere. Such persons are very apt to suflFer by 
a dearth of news ; but certainly their appetites 
must be uncommonly voracious, when they 
expect that by any means such articles as I have 
enumerated should be served up every day. Of 
late, as far as my information goes, they have 
been sufficiently plentiful to content a person of 
moderation. But intemperance grows by what 
it feeds on ; and if these persons had been kept 
on a more slender diet, and allowed, for es> 
ample, but one duel2>er m<»th, or an elope*^ 
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ment every six weeks, they would have been 
better oeconomists, and, by proper manage- 
ment, have made the article last out that time* 
On the other hand, these articles have become 
cheap and common, and are therefore wasted, 
or thrown by, after the first day, which every 
matron must allow is very bad housewifery. 
Such newsmongers ought, however, to be 
thankftil that now and then, those who pro- 
vide their favourite delicacies contrive to vary 
them in such a manner that they have an air 
of novelty, and even an epicure can indulge for 
a whole week. A late elopement, for exam- 
ple, appears to have been prepared with won- 
derful skill and zest Such a mixture of force 
and inclination, such a proportion of mystery 
and plain-dealingy has seldom met in any affair 
of the kind ; not to speak of the wonderful dis- 
covery, that neither religious principles, nor 
moral precepts, are half so excellent a preser- 
vative of reputation as a small bag of camphire, 
suspended from the neck by a steel chain. It 
, might have reasonably been expected that such 
an incident, and such a discovery, would have 
occupied the attention of the amateurs of news * 
for at least a month ; but so eagerly is every 
thing of this kind devoured, and, as it would 
appear^ so easily digested, that it scarcely out- 
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lived the third day, nov have I heard of any ex- 
traordinary rise in the price of camphire. It was, 
however, I must in justice say, counterplotted 
by two fatal duels, which, after serving their 
turn, gave way to other occurrences more in- 
teresting. These duels, by the way, afibrd 
another instance of an insatiable thirst for news, 
merely for amusement, or to season a glass of 
wine, or a dish of tea. Could it be otherwise 
in a country like this, that we should never 
think of a remedy for this barbarous practice, 
but, on the contrary, encourage it by aflPected 
compliments to the murdered or the murderer, 
and by perpetuating in the minds of the young 
and unthinking those false notions of honour, 
which must extend a crime repugnant to the 
laws of God and man ? 

As, then, opinions differ concerning the 
value of news, it might be an object worthy of 
the consideration of all lovers of intelligence, 
whether the world itself be in such a bustling 
state as to gratify every palate, or whether it 
may not be sometimes allowed to stand still for 
a few days, without offence to the readers of 
newspapers ? But as there are few, I am 
afraid, who will consider the matter in this 
light, I shall. 

In the second place, pnx^d with an argu« 
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ment more OMi8olati»y, and that is, that the 
dearth of news ofiten cootribates to the ioereaae 
of intelUgenoe. This may appear a paiadosy 
but IS really a trtusmj when we con^der that 
the want of news is the birth of CoNjBcruaE ; 
and that of all the substitates hitherto thought 
of to supply the place of necessaries, nothing 
can be so palatable and luxurious as conjecture 
in a dearth of fsLcts. Facts, indeed, even when 
plenty, are but dry and unpleasant, until they 
are interlarded with circumstantials, and gar* 
nished with conjectures. If we ccmmder that 
standing dish, the invasian; may we not ask> 
on what else have we been feeding for the last 
six months, but conjectures, served up ev^ 
morning and every evening in wonderfnl va* 
riety? It is to thb we owe the numb^ of 
troops employed, the number of boats bidlt by 
our enemy, and particularly what we have 
repeatedly had in the newspapers, from %tn^ 
dmcbted authority, the very day and hour, or 
rather the many very days and hours, when he 
WBB to land? Let us not, then, if we ladi 
events, despise the ingenious exercise of con- 
jecture, which coupled, as it is now*a-days^ 
with a smart and neat boldness of assertion, 
and some terrible graces borrowed from works 
of fiction, contributes far more to engage the 
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pasffiKHKi than a dry narratiye^ however true, 
or minute. Let us also contemplate with satis- 
faction and gratitude, how soon, in this cur- 
rent of conjecture, probabilities are swallowed 
up in certainties^ and how soon a few harmless 
perhaps^ s and probably^ Sy if well shaken toge- 
ther in a paragraph, may swell out into an 
affidavit. — There is this advantage, too, in 
conjecture; every man may not be able to 
procure a feet, or to be master of an events but 
ev^ man may help himself to conjecture as 
liberally as he pleases, and, by trying a few 
simple experiments on short memories, may 
make a most distinguished and enviable figure, 
either in print or conversation. 

In the third place, I would observe, that 
the sufierings of those who languish for want 
of news are often to be suspected. I am afraid 
that there is more afiectation here than some 
persons are awar^ of. We have often heard of 
men who could not eat, drink, or sleep-o- 
nights, for thinking of the contents of the last 
mail ; but we have seldom met with such cha- 
racters. Indeed, when the frosts set in, or 
when the wiqds continue long in an adverse 
point, mails will be delayed, and out food 
must come from fcureign parts in a very cir- 
cuitous way, and, perhaps, in scanty portioniri 

VOL. I. B B 
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but yet I never heard (^ any man who toolL to 
bis bed for want of a gallant retreat^ or was kept 
awake by the hostile annies being in wiater 
quarters ; nor have our Bills of mortality ever 
presented so melancholy an article as ^^ Served 
hy Netmpapers'' 

, Lfistly, whatever may be thought of diese 
ttpiarks^ intended as remedies in the dearth of 
intelligence, there yet remains a most consola* 
tory resource. We are blessed and eali^tened 
' by many persons who, when they cannot find, 
can make ne^'s } and this manujkctpry is in 
such a thriving state that the town is in a grsat 
measure supplied by it. Nor are the articks 
themselves more worthy of adninM^icm, than 
the ornaments and- little additional ciraum- 
stances widbi which they ate decorated, and 
whidi at once distingui^s them as toum^ 
made. Whoever peruses the sentimental 
decorations of a duel, or a rout, a boxing 
match, or a trial at the Old Bailey, a ease 
of matrimonial infidelity, or a rencontre at 
Brookes's, will be convinced that jdain tales 
are no longer the tatfte of the age. Indeed, I 
have no doubt tliat the time will come, when 
all our intelligence will partake c^ the inge- 
nuity, surprizing turns, and impressive touches 
of a novel, and, when in lieU of the substantial 
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food of our fcHrefathers^ we shall take delight 
in these made dishesy and subsist for a second 
or third day on elopements, duels, and mur- 
ders, hashed up with poignant sauces, and 
decorated by all the flowers of rhetorick. 

I might here introduce my own practice, as 
an addidonid inducement for news-lovers to be 
Batisfied with the short-commons which mat* 
ter-of-fact affords; but I am afraid this will 
be th6i]^t obtrtraive. I cannot help adcfibg, 
however^ ^t I Hate experienced au uncom- 
mon share €& qmetaess of mind, and leisure to 
piiisue my specmlatiobs, since I concerned my- 
self less in those daily occurrences which are so 
interesdng to my neighbours. I am content 
with intelligence at second-hand, and am so 
litd^ elated at the inddenter which generally 
compose our journals, that I am persuaded I 
could fire Very happily, if an entire stop were 
pot tb duels, elopements, gaming, and adul- 
tly, and if the tilne were dome, when ^^^ na- 
tion shall not lift up sword against i^tion, 
imther shdl they learn war any more/^ 
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*^ Ira, suo LOCO, est optimum Dei donum.** Luther. 

Jpril 1804. 

1 fis instructors <^ mankind tell xm^ that Ai^ner 
is a passion of very great importance. Hiey 
caution us against making an improper use of 
it ; and they prove that it is indispensable in 
our intercourse with the worlds by the precept 
of one of the greatest Divines of antient times^ 
who says, ^^ Be angry, and sin not'* Such au- 
thorities, which we Projectors hold in high 
veneration, ought to check the rising indina^ 
tion which many persons, and perhaps some 
of our own fraternity, have lately, felt to in* 
veigh against this passion, as being pr^nant 
with most of the evils incident to society. Cer* 
tain receqt events may have, no doubt, created 
a sort of temporary avemon to the indulgence 
of irascible emotions ; but, for my own part, 
upon due consideration, I have no mind to dis- 
turb the antient and approved theories upon 
the subject, and shall admit, in the fullest 
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sense, the utility of anger, and mean, there- 
fore, to confine my present lucubration to a 
few desultory remarks, which, at the worst, 
can tend only to a modification, amendment, 
or restriction of the said passion, without ex- 
pressing the least wish or hint towards a total 
repeal of it. 

But, at the same time, I must premise, that 
I know no way in which time and ink can be 
wasted more wantonly than in a studied pane- 
gyric on the virtues of Anger, nor can I con- 
ceive any thing more sly and artful than bring- 
ing forward proofs of its existence, as if the 
present age were so remarkable for Christian 
meekness, humility, and forbearance, as that 
neither a duel nor a lawsuit had occurred 
within the memory of the oldest man now 
living. Yet we hear perpetually of wags who 
aflPect to persuade young men of spirit not to 
put up with aflPronts; and we have criticks 
who, pretending that poets are humble, and 
controversial writers meek, study by all means 
in their power, to set them at variance. But 
if we separate the serious from the satirical 
part of such attempts, we shall find that most 
men still set a due value upon anger, and show 
by their practice that it is one of those passiotis 
which is in no danger of becoming paralytic 
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for want of jexercise or air; and that, whether 
it gets vent by a pidtol or a printing-offioe, th^ 
present is not the hafipiest time that ever oc^ 
curred for inculcating the doctrines of honour- 
able revenge, or preaching the blessings of 
a crabbed temper. 

I am afraid, however, and I am not th^ 
only instance of such timidity, that the mass 
of mankind have claimed the |)rivilege of bein^ 
angry, without substantiating their claims 
either by acquisition or inheritance. I Uke- 
wise suspect that some, to whom I shall tiot 
deny the right, have made a vsranton use of it, 
merely " because they may do what they wiH 
with their own :" and that others have perused 
the apostplic injunction, above quoted, in such 
a rapid and careless manner, as entirely to 
overlook the latter part of it. On these acr 
eounts, while I am willing to allow anger all 
its merits, and would not wish to deprive any 
man of the exercise of his talents in a quarrel, 
or a controversy ; I yet contend that every man 
claiming the privilege ought to give* somie 
proof that he understatids it, and some security 
that he is fit to be trusted with it. 

Very superficial observation 'may be sufficient 
to convince us, that this passion is not equally 
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divide among mankind. Sbme appear to hnvi 
a very lai^ proportion of it in their composi^t 
tion, of which they are continually making 
use : oth^^ seem to be more moderately gifted 
with irascibility^ insomuch that they may be 
approached without any great danger ; in them 
anger makes its appearance only on state and 
solemn occasions; and others there are, who 
rarely discover any symptom of it, either in 
voice or looks. ITie latter may be thought an 
extraordinary class of beings; but Nature has 
made nothing in vain. Many of them, by this 
singular apathy of constitution, are admirably 
calculated for certain employments in Bftr; as> 
for example, to keep shopr frequented by that 
species of tormentors who consume therrtimfi 
in what is called shopping, and who delight 
in plaguing aJl such persons as do not receive^ 
but hope to receive, their custom. In the 
case, tdo, of those visitors, who think they db 
a great honour to their industrious friends, b^ 
robbing them of an hour or two eveiy day*, 
such a calkn temper might be wonderfully ser^ 
viceable, and duly indulged might, lio doiib^, 
sOon deprive a man of all his weak prejudices ill 
fevour of the hnportance of time, and thfedut^ 
of employing it in some useftd purpose.— ^Meft 
of this disposition a:Iso might not il^£}jr bfe 
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placed in the situation of ministers, eidier 
of state 6r church, since it seems to be a re- 
ceived maxim, that both ought. to suffer with- 
out resentment, and may be insulted with im- 
punity. Perhaps, too, certain domestic arrange- 
ments might render a temper of this kind very 
desirable ; and an antient philosopher, Socra- 
tes, if biography speaks true, found it ex- 
tremely convenient, on many occasions, to make 
a calm retreat from the stOTm he could not 
weather. 

But, although anger is so variously distri- 
buted, that we rarely find two men whose rage 
is equal, we are not to complain of this as a 
misfortune which requires that the world 
should be new-modelled. In truth, this un- 
equal division has many advantages, which may 
be contemplated either seriously or jocosely. 
Is not the difference betwixt a deep base voice, 
and a shrill tenor, a matter of great amusement 
during a paroxysm of anger? And then let 
us reflect for a moment. what would be the 
consequence if combatants had an equal por- 
tion of anger ; it must either be a drawn battle, 
or it must be a battle without a victory, or 
perhaps, to speak more properly, a victory 
without a triumph. Very judiciously, indeed, 
t9 prevent this, some men have contrived to 
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concentrate their passion by squeezing it into 
the size of a small cartridge. All the difference 
then is in the mode of venting such compressed 
anger; and this^ I must own^ is bringing 
matters very near an equality^ for when the 
bores of the resentment are equals he must be 
a very skilful engineer who can predict the ^- 
ferencein projectile force. But still we gain 
little by this improvement; and I appeal to 
the judgment of my readers to determine the 
end of a controversy carried on in IAm way. 
Very lately we were told of a man of honour 
who lost his life by the hands of the best shot 
in the kingdom. Hiis is all in the order of 
things^ because here was a best shot and a 
worse; but what would be the case if two of 
these best shots were ever to meet ? The con- 
test must either terminate in a moment^ or be 
in danger of lasting an age« Upon the whole^ 
thejefore, although the plan of equalizing one's 
anger^ by ramming it down the barrel of a 
pistol, be an improvement of some popula- 
rity, it seems but indifferently calculated to 
abolish those differences in the proportion of 
anger which are deeply rooted. And I must, 
by the way, take this opportunity of saying, 
that, popular as this plan may be, it has little 
to boast on the score of ingenuity. It appears 
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to me to have been borrowed from the {nactioe 
of cock-fighters, who afraid lest, if these ani-* 
tomHb were to fight with their natural weapons^- 
the cpmbat would take up too much of their 
masters' precious time, and, what is worse; 
not afibrd them the pleasure of betting on the 
agonies of death r to prevent these inconve- 
niencies, they very wisely provided steel or 
silver spurs, with which the animals kill one 
another in a mimite or two. It is* obvioui 
that, M^hen a boxer is turned into a duellist; 
it ia by a process almost directly borrowed 
from the cockpit. 

But, besides the unequal distribution of 
angeir, there seems to- be somewhat very ca« 
pricLotisly artificial In the management, or per- 
haps, to speak more precisely, in the prc^resA 
and excitement of this passion. It is commonly 
paid that injury only, or supposed iig«ry, can 
excite anger. This appears to me to be a mis^ 
take ; or, to say the least, a confined view of 
^he subjects In most men, it depends less on 
constitution than situation in fife. I have often 
known prosperity put a man iiiti> more frequent 
and violent passions than ever hie experienced 
when he had nothing to depend mi but the 
bare: necessaries of life. A very placid mail: of 
my acquaintance, a few years ago, conttaotedl 
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a habit' of taking offence^ and* eodiifaitiDg very 
dangerous aymptoms of touchiness^ whidi ware 
wholly unaccountable^ until! learned^ by mere 
accident, the extent of the sum he had ^ven 
in to the commissioners of income* It was 
then evident that he was acting a v^ j^dent 
part^ and could aSbrd to be testy without in^ 
juring his family. In this way anger has been 
sometimes conveyed as the gift of a patron. 
And sometimes as ihe bequest of a friend ; and^ 
in general, it may be observed^ that a man is 
disposed to take office in proportion to what 
he takes at the Bank; But if his stock of re- 
sentment be freehold, he will burst into pasp 
sions as t^ziog.and unintelligible as the deeds 
of his estate. There are certain situations also, 
which, . without making much alteration in a 
man's property, and perhaps even diminishing 
it, witr nevertheless contribute very profusely 
to the increase and frequency of this passion, 
I cannot help introducing here the instance of 
a very worthy friend of mine, a major of volun- 
teers, whom I long knew as ai man of bumoa#, 
and who loved sallies of mirth and ridicule. 
But, since the date of his promotion, he faes 
been remarkably shy of a joke; and I verily 
think that if his commission had appeared in 
the unfortunate department of the Gazette, ln^ 
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eould not have assrimed more gravity and 
solemnity of cliqK>sition9 or have portioned oat 
his humour in smaller dividends. 

Unequal^ however^ as this passion appears 
to be in its quantity, and capricious in its de- 
pendance on external circumstances, and how* 
ever unreasonable it may appear that a man's 
temper should be in the inverse ratio of his 
honours or prosperity, there is still a heavier 
charge to bring against men of anger, and that 
is, their employing so noble a passion upon 
things for which it never was created. And 
let me add that this abuse of anger has brought 
it into much unmerited contempt. Upon a 
review of what are called the fatal effects of 
anger for the last twenty years, in all the in- 
stances that have been made public, I have 
almost uniformly discovered that the causes 
were trifles scarcely worth the attention of a 
rational creature, such as horses, dogs, and a 
very indifferent species of women. These are 
beings for whom it is most surely very absurd 
that a man should lose his life, although I do 
not wish to take from them their proper merits, 
and am far less disposed to degrade the two 
former by any comparison with the latter. On 
this subject, however, it is not my intention 
to dwell, or incur the suspicion of religion or 
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morality, whicb, I am aware, are bat awk- 
wardly connected with the disputes oi the 
stable, the kennel, or the brotheL I have 
mcHre pleasore in celebrating the coolness of 
that kind of anger which leads a man to the 
graundy and in praising, not without a; re- 
spectful mixture of astonishment, the dis- 
passionate resentment, and amicable hatred, 
with which the parties meet These are cir- 
cumstances which, as an impartial writer, I 
cannot conceal ; but on the contoury bid them 
heartily welcome to all the praise which is due 
to men who so ingeniously bafi9e the laws of 
their country, and so good-humouredly turn 
into ridicule the old-fashioned qualities of cou- 
rage and honour. All I wish to hint, for it 
becomes me not to insist, is, that in these, and 
all other cases of anger, from a family tiff to a 
fiital duel, it would be very becoming to ex- 
hibit some cause better proportioned to the 
effect, than what is usually laid before the 
publick. 

Some of the antients, we read, considered* 
anger as a short madness, and others as a dis- 
ease. These theories were at least rational, 
and the disorder in either way might be re- 
moved. C!onfinement or reflection will prevent 
all bad effects in the most inveterate cases; 
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bitt the remedy beeomea nevf cKfficult i;vlieii it 
assmiiM the grace6(ikies8. and (lopularity of a 
fiufaiony and is supported hy natx^ whosQ ideas 
o£ real booour are as confased as dmse of any 
other malcers of finhions. It would be agree- 
able/ therefore^ if 1 some: rules iviere laid down 
for qaarrelling ; we have rules for almost every 
thing but this ; and I cannot see why all dioukl 
be- hit to d^rice^ and nothing of. system or 
science introduced in on affair which is re<^oned 
of so much importance as tb ju^fy men in 
defying the precepts-of the livii^ God. 

As to die appearances <^ anger in private 
sodety^ the subject is so exceedingly copious 
that I can oflFer but a very few hints. Tliat it 
is useful, I am not permitted to deny, because 
it is sanctioned by universal custom. It is par-- 
ticularly celebrated for its efficacy in promoting 
the circulation of the blood, and tha:^fore 
eminently serviceable to persons of a sedentary^ 
habit, who sit much at home, or any where 
else, watching the event of the odd trick. It 
might be mentioned too, as heightening the 
complexion, and consequently improving beauty. 
It were needless to expatiate on its usefulness 
iin such cases as breaking a china bowl, mis* 
.placing a cap, or cane, &c. These are ex- 
^treme instances^ and are thought sufficieiit to 
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jufltify a very; grent portion of wmih« Nor ue 
these 190. d^ieodant on thescale of .iuooipe^.as 
ibe examples alluded to in a fcMrmer part of this 
ptper. . JX»Mrticanger may betcaeed in courts 
aiid alkyq ^as.well as in plajces and squaces; 
and I have been, witnesa to most . passionate 
sipiabhles between persons wfao^ tp my know- 
ledgo^ coiil4 scarody bear the expence of a very 
moderate tiff; axMl I have beheld others fretting 
and fuming in ^ cast-off oaths of men of 
rank, or the second-hand scoldings borrowed 
from ladies' maids. 

For my own part, whoever knows the life 
which a Projects is doomed to live, must 
know that anger is a luxury far beyond his 
pocket Exposed as we are to the sneers and 
buffetings of the world, and yet dependant on 
it for the few comforts we enjoy, it would ill 
become us by any shew of resentment to pro- 
voke those who could in a moment take the 
very pen out of our hands. This fatal neces- 
sity has, in a great measure, enabled me to 
suppress those risings which other men may 
indulge as they please. But another consider- 
ation has for many years contributed to make 
me very easy on this* score ; and, as some of 
my readers may be disposed to adopt it, I shall 
conclude with remarking, that there aye very 
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few things in this world worth quarrelling 
about ; that anger was given for the valuable 
purposes of preserving frcmi danger^ and from 
vice, by excidog our abhorrence and resent- 
ment at its offers, however tempting ; that one 
of the principal means whereby hap[Hness may 
be promoted, is the cultivation of a benevcdent 
disposition, and a forgiving temper ; that silent 
contempt is the most successful resentm^it, 
and abstraction from the company d the un- 
principled, the only security. 
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*^ Librorum inopiam quereris. Non refert quam 
multos habeas, sed quam bonos. Fasticlientis stomacbi 
est multa degustare.** Seneca, Epist. 

Mc^ 1804. 

Jl RpJECTORS may be divided into two dasses^ 
namely, into those who employ their skill on 
purposes of utility, and those who devote them* 
selves to the invention of amusemedt;' but 
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their fate has been very diflFerent. Of Aose 
who have employed themselves on subjects bi 
real utility^ 1 shall say but little^ because 
egotism does not become me. Of the inventors 
of amusement, it is frequently complained that ' 
they have ever been the greatest favourites 
with the hulk of mankind, because, it is said, 
the bulk of mankind had rather be amused than 
instructed. Yet, as I wish to put the most 
gentle interpretation on such partialities, and 
had rather be handed down to posterity as the 
jnoGA eminent Apologist than as the severest 
Castigator of my own times, I am inclined to 
tibink, that the popularity of the authors of 
amusement does not proceed so much from a 
principle of injustice, as from an opinion that, 
as the demand for amusement is urgent and 
clamorous, amusement may be ranked among 
the necessaries of life ; and those persons are 
therefore to be praised who can supply it in the 
greatest quantity. Hence we ought not to 
repine, if some should prefer the machinery of 
a poem to that of a manufactory, and pay mor^ 
attention to the man who diverts their leisur§ 
hours, than to him who works their looms* 
Thb must ever be the case with those to whom 
it is more necessary to know how to spin out 
their time than their cotton, and to whom tht 
VOL. !• c c 
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intricacies of an amour have far more charms 
than the texture of the most curious web. But 
it is the misfortune of us serious Projectors^ 
that we do not pay more attention to such ju- 
dicious considerations as are evidently founded 
on a knowledge of the world ; and hence we 
complain^ that our schemes of instruction are 
neglected by those whose only object is to be 
pleased, and that we find very few disposed to 
listen to the plans of felicity which we antici- 
pate in another world, because the majority 
are perfectly satisfied with the present. As I, 
however, have the honour to possess a more 
philosophical spirit, together with as much 
candour as the world can reasonably expect, I 
have thought proper to introduce the following 
remarks with the truly liberal sentiments that 
have just dropped from my pen. 

Among the inventors of amusement, I have 
lately been led to consider the unfortunate situ- 
ation and impending fate of Novel-writers, a 
most industrious and numerous body of both 
sexes, who have for some time past been strug- 
gling with unheard-of adventures, and incre- 
dible hardships, in order to contrive a variety 
of temporary delights, and relieve the -tedious- 
ness of human life, which, I know not why, 
appears to many persons infinitely too long for 
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any useful purpose. Yet vast, wonderful, and 
indeed incomprehensible as their materials have 
hitherto been, there is every prospect of their 
being very soon exhausted, beyond all powers 
of replenishment. On every fresh attempt, 
and fresh attempts are made weekly, if not 
daily, I clearly perceive a decline of resources, 
a working-up of old materials; a furbishing, 
scouring and mangling of old escapes and worn- 
out wonders, to make them pass for new; a 
painting, varnishing, or plastering of old in- 
cidents ; a new-vamping of old dialogue ; and 
a botching and patching of thread-bare senti- 
ment, which cannot very long hide the poverty 
of those wardrobes of the imagination, and re- 
positories of fiction. The time, therefore, I 
strongly suspect, is coming, when the naked- 
ness of the land must be discovered, and when 
it will be proved that the combined force of 
three or four hundred manufacturers of miracles 
cannot produce an incident that is not as fami- 
liar as a newspaper casualty. It is melancholy 
to contemplate in what a deplorable state a 
great part of the nation will be when this 
dreadful period arrives. I cannot dwell upon 
it; but must leave it to the compassionate 
feelings of my tender-hearted readers. 

cc2 
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This, tiQwever, I may ?^88ert, ths^t those 
^ho will £Bel thb calamity with most acuteneaa 
V(i\lk^ at the sawe time, wish^ aod wish heartily^ 
^t the inventors of s^usement had pot looked 
down with a sort of coivtempti^oos superiority 
<^n. the projectors of cpttpn-mills and steam- 
engines. Instead of boasting that they were 
too sentimentaj to b^ mechanicaj, it would have 
been w^ser ba,d they condescended to borrow 
somewhat from the ackmowledged principles of 
tradf , and dip ^ little into its history- They 
would then ht^ve learned, that, when any arti-i 
cle is m^an^factured beyond the demand for it, 
it either fells ii>. price, that 13, beoomea qheap^ 
commop^ ai?,d consequently vulgar ; or, from a 
yiiiltitu^e of eageij rivajships, it frequeady felki 
off in quality. JV^y readers, I presume, caa 
illuBjl;rat;$ this by uijaoy weU-known and famihw 
ic^tanc^s, whijLe I pursj^i? my applicatkm of 
the doctrine to the article ui question. 
. About fifty pr sixty year* ago, the Novel 
^rst made its a^pearapee, and in th& hands of 
aucK men, as l^lding ^nd. Smollett was aa ai?- 
iaffle quite new, very striking) and sooa becane 
yery fi^shjipnahle. For a long time^ tlpiese geor 
tfewiens without aspiring to a monopoly, os 
applying for s^ patent, conjl^ved to keep imita^ 
tors at a distance. The market^ however^ was 
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but sparingly supplied; and, what will h6 
thought very wonderful in our days, we have 
good reason to believe th^t the same novel was 
tead over, often a sedond, and even a third 
time, and with increasing pleasure at every re- 
jpetition. Some ingenious men, however, fan- 
tying that this proceeded from the scarcity of 
the article, as a man must wear the s&me coat 
pretty often who knows not where to get ano- 
ther; they imagined, that by increasing the 
quantity they might carry on a very profitable 
trade. The quantity was accordingly incrfeased ; 
and that, if I am not misinformed, at a very 
small expence. Volumes upon volume^ ap- 
peared, in which the same story was repeated, 
with as many little variations as coutd be in- 
Vented ; and now and then an article happening 
to rise to some degi-ee of popularity, more writ- 
ers embarked their fame in the same concern, 
until at length supplies of novels were as regu- 
larly brought to sale as any other articles of 
home consumption ; and the circulating libra- 
ries exhibited a plenty as luxuriant ks an epicure 
delights to see in the markets of Leadenhall of 
Billingsgate. 

It was the misfortune, however, or perha][>8 
the mistaken policy of the venders of this arti- 
cle, that they were at all times more attentive 
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to quantity than quality , and were indiiSerent 
a3 to any thing good^ provided they could 
answer the incessant demand for something 
new. Nor was it less unfortunate for the writ- 
ers^ that they did not consider the utmost ex- 
tent to which it is possible to wire-draw a 
single passion; that of Love, which, in my 
humble opinion, requires less instruction from 
books than any other. It was at first mighty 
easy to groupe tc^ether a pair of unfortunate 
lovers, a maiden aunt addicted to contradiction 
and brandy, a rakish lord or colonel, an in-^ 
triguing chambermaid, a spiteful sister, and a 
couple of flinty-hearted parents : but it became 
impossible to re-create and new-model these 
characters in such a manner as to give them 
the appearance of novelty. The publick, al- 
though not very soon, yet in due time, became 
tired of the same aunts, the same colonels, the 
same chambermaids, and the same spiteful 
sisters and flinty fathers. Even elopements lost 
their eflFect, when repeated experience proved 
that lovers could escape only by the door or 
window (the chimney was unluckily never 
thought of) ; and houses, in general, happened 
to have no other outlets. Stormy nights and 
peals of thunder, too, became hacknied; an4 
it was discov^red^ although not until after mucl^ 
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ifik-shed^ that one storm is extremely like ano- 
ther, and that few men had the power of mak- 
ing their flashes of lightning, or their torrents 
of rain, appear more terrible than those of 
their neighbours. Intercepted letters, which 
at one time were thought indispensably neces- 
sary to create embarrassments and multiply 
perplexities, might perhaps diflFer in style or 
length ; but when it was found out that they 
must either be dropt by accident, miscarried 
by a blundering servant, or stolen by a roguish 
one, there was an end to this resource. Fits, 
likewise, lasted a considerable time ; but the 
best written fits cannot last always ; and^ how- 
ever useful it has been found to bring delirium 
on, it became obvious to the most superficial 
reader, that delirium must go off again with a 
sound sleep. Mad scenes, however, were long 
very delightful, and nothing was supposed to 
confer more grace and dignity on a heroine, or 
to show more decidedly that the author under- 
stood what belongs to the tender passion ; but 
it was at length complained, that love-madness 
had not sufficient variety; and that talking 
nonsense, by the help of Italicks and SMALii 
CAPITALS, gives but a faint ide?i of the conver* 
i&tioni of a lunatickt 
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In this diiemma, witb an exhausted treasury, 
and no hopes of supply from the stores of do- 
mestic love and intrigue ; having completely 
worn out the whole race of peevish aunts , spite- 
ful sisters, cruel fathers, gay colonels, and 
foppish lords, a bankruptcy seemed fast ap- 
proaching, when, in a lucky hour, a new ma- 
nufactory started of haunted castles, blue cham- 
bers, pale ghosts, and bloody murders. These 
materials were confessedly composed of the re- 
mains of the old romance, with a few additions 
from the annals of Tyburn, or rather from the 
tnaissacres in a neighbouring nation. With 
what success this new scheme has been carried 
on for the fctst ten years, it would be unneces- 
sary to detail. But here again a resource, that 
might have lasted for half a century with good 
management, was speedily exhausted by the 
most foolish and wanton profusion ; and here 
again, our Projectors fell into the same un* 
happy blunder as before ; and their employers, 
I am sorry to say it, were equally disdainful of 
past experience. Castles became multiplied as 
the sand on the sea-shore, and upon a founda- 
tion not much more solid ; and it ought not to 
have been surprising, that their readers became 
tired of vaulted passages of the same length, 
and dungeons of the same darkness. It must^ 
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indeed, be allowed, that for a year or two our 
castles produced a considerable variety. It was 
something new and delightful to exchange the 
elegant mansions or beautiful cottages in which 
the business of Love was formerly transacted, 
for hideous old masses of ruins hanging over 
the sea, or awfully frowning upon the valley : 
it was charming to exchange the chesnut walks, 
the shrubbery, or the smooth lawn, for fiight- 
ful precipices, passages cut through rocks, and 
alpine promontories ; not decorated with flow- 
ers, or cooled by zephyrs, but inhabited by 
tigers, or infested by banditti. It was for 
some time enchanting to rove amidst such 
scenery, while, with the help of a few terms 
borrowed from the writers on Gothic Archi-* 
tecture, the castle-builders contrived ^' to ele-^ 
vate and surprize,*' and to variegate their hor- 
rors with some ingenuity. But yet repetition 
rendered the best horrors familiar and harmless; 
and the most tender misses pursued their way 
down stone steps, fast mouldering and decay- 
ing by unwholesome damps, and continual 
droppings, into depths unfathomable, without 
fear or candle ; then mounted again by back 
ways, and entered blue chambers without 
amazement or dismay; viewed glimmering 
tapers with as little concern as Vauxhall lamps, 
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and drew aside curtains, regardless whether 
they hid an old picture, or a ddawl body. 

Such is the present state of these schemes of 
amusement. Domestic adventures are ex- 
hausted, and castles and murderers &r exceed 
any probable demand of the markets. It may 
be asked, what plan can supply the place of 
articles already almost exploded, and become 
indeed so common that, if I am not misin- 
formed by my respectable friends the booksel- 
lers, every miss and lady's maid thinks herself 
qualified to become her own castle-builder, and 
approaches the press with the confidence of a 
D' Arblay, a Ratclifie, or an Inchbald. But I 
know not that it is within my province to sug- 
gest a remedy for every grievance of which it is 
necessary to take notice. I have stated what 
appears to me to be the cause ; but whether 
that cause has not produced an e£fect which is 
without all remedy must be left to the sagacity 
of my readers. If I might, however, venture 
to suggest a something, it would be an act of 
parliament, I mean of the senate of fashion, 
to suspend the manufacture of novels for a cer- 
tain number of years. Workmen- in other 
branches know that, if the market is over- 
Btocked, they must stop their machinery ; and 
if the article remains without buyers, or goe^ 
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out of fashion^ they must think of some other 
employment This, however, in the case of 
the silk-weavers some years ago, when Man- 
chester turned the puhlic taste in her favour, 
was found a very difficult matter, and I am 
afraid it will not be much more easy in the 
case of Novelists. They have lived so long in 
an ideal world, and among an imaginary class 
of people ; they have been conversant so much 
with marvellous events and wonderful incidents, 
and at the same time speak a language so 
foreign to the business of common life, that 
there may be some danger in bringing them 
too suddenly down from the eminences on 
which they delight to dwell. Exportation, in- 
deed, has been suggested to me, as a mercan- 
tile remedy for a more extensive manufacture 
than a country requires; and I should have 
cheerfully recommended to many of our Novel- 
ists who complain of the dullness of the 
market at home, to emigrate to some place 
where the article is scarce and little known. 
But the present state of Europe (not to speak 
of the war) is unfavourable to such a scheme. 
Alas ! France and Grermany are overstocked by 
their own productions in this linCy and have 
as much need of the suspension act I have 
hinted at as ourselves. I must therefore leave 
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thiB ftubject to the eonsidemtion of the parties 
tnoft deeply interested. 

Before I cooclude^ it is but justice to remark 
iiiat a schisme has of late b^en tried, which 
appears at fifst sight to be oonsidei^bly inge-- 
nidus : I allude to those Novelists, who, de- 
pairing of inventing any thing new in the 
way of fable, adventure, ot any of the legiti- 
mate characteristicks of a novel, have introduced 
dialogues or dissertations on contested points 
of religion or politicks. This, indeed, Inay be 
said to be opening a very wide field ; but how 
feur it is likely to contribute to amusement^ is 
not quite so certain. We can be at no loss^ 
from' recent events, to find a reason why cer- 
tain writers should erideavour to poison the 
sources of amusement by interweavhig in a 
novel the infidel sentiments of Voltare or 
Rousseau ; but their iifktiitators must forfeit all 
pretensions to ingenuity if th^y adopt a plan so 
obviously calculated to interrupt the business 
of the scene. Nor will our political contests 
appear more out of place in such compositions, 
if they are intended as imitations of life and 
manners. Few readers of novels, impatient 
for the denouement^ will be much pleased if 
detained, at a critical moment, with a disci»-< 
wm on parlieonentary reform; nor VfiH they 
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take time to trace any connexion between the 
revolution of France, and the caprice of a 
young lady about to fix a ladder of ropes to 
her window, and throw herself into the arms 
of a seducer. Dissertations on the hardness of 
the times^ and the weight of taxes^ come with 
a sorry grace froin the pen of a writer whp 
knows that in his last volume he is to dispense 
riches in the utmost profusion among all his 
characters. Upon the whole, therefore, al- 
though an intermixture of politicks and religion 
haf been attempted, because it is very easy^ 
and may be cairied to any length ; it cap an- 
swer bo purpose in resouing the manufacture 
of navels from pubUc disregards In one case 
ORly it may afford surprize. The incident of a 
Novelist^s taking precedence of a poHtii^ wri- 
ter in the pillory may be somewhat new. 
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" My head and heart thus flowing through my quill. 
Verse-man and Prose-man, term me which you will." 

Pope. 

June 1804- 
At a time when the alarm of Invasion has 
beccmie so general as to rouse the most torpid 
feelings, and when threatenings are issued 
against every nation that pretends to a will of 
its own, and to an exclusion from foreign in- 
fluence; it surely becomes those who belong 
to that great nation, usually known by the name 
of the . Republick of Letters, to consider 
whether they are not menaced by an invasion 
which threatens to destroy the independence 
that has hitherto subsisted between the two 
classes of which the said republick is composed^ 
and to introduce such anarchy as may eventu- 
ally sink both into a state of gaudy insignifi- 
cance, splendid uselessness, and preposterous 
absurdity. I need not tell my readers that the 
Republick of Letters has long been composed 
pf two distinct, and, as was usually thought. 
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independent and immiscible classes, the Prosb 
Writers and the Poets : and I now allude to 
the daring attempts of the latter to make in- 
roads on the prose language. I am induced to 
take this step by the repeated complaints of 
our periodical criticks, whose vigilance oh this 
occasion is highly praiseworthy. They inform 
us, in their surveys of particular spots, that 
the poetical invaders have broken down many 
of the boundaries, and have effaced so many 
land-marks, that they find it almost impossi- 
ble to distinguish prose from verse without 
the aid of admeasurement, and the application 
of certain rulea in their possession. They also 
demonstrate that in cases of dispute, the evi- 
dence produced before them is such, as can 
only be examined by the eye or ear, and not 
always even by these; and that this evil 
threatens, if not speedily checked, to subject 
the whole province of understanding . to the 
caprice of imagination, and drown the senses 
in a torrent of metaphors. 

That this has of late years been very much 
the case, I can have no doubt, from observa- 
tions made by myself; but which party is most 
to blame, is a point not quite so dean On 
the one hand, it is asserted by the plain and 
simple adherents of Prose, that the Poets have 
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Attempted to inundate their territories by a 
profusion of tropea and figwes, and have 
abused them in a continued strain of Parnassian 
language, to which they were totally unac- 
customed ; and that they have been repeatedly 
invaded by a host of bombast which has in a 
great measure destroyed their natural simpli- 
city, and made them most affected, romantic^ 
and eoxcomical in their speech and writings^ 
destroying all funiliarity, and weakening many 
so much that they are obliged to have recourse 
to stilts. — On the other hand, it has no less 
obstinately been contended, that the Prose 
men, not satisfied with what their own pro- 
vince afforded, and conceiving, some how or 
other, a foolish notion of its barrenness, began 
to run into Poetry in quest of flowers and me- 
taphors, and even were eager to borrow every 
ornament they could to decorate common«plaoe 
and trite thoughts, in order to make them pass 
for original. Some have even gone so £ftr as 
to insult the lawful government of Verbs, to 
create dissentions among the Gendere, and to 
despise the Articles that have hitherto bound 
sentences together; and others have betrayed 
suoh symptoms €£ extravagance and derange^ 
it, that certain eminent criticks, at a loaa 
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to what class their writings should be referred^ 
have declared they wene Prose run mmd. 

Such are the statemeats of the respective 
parties as to the origin of the evil complained 
of; and when we find sach contradiction of 
opinions^ It must be difficult to know where 
to fix the blame. But, if I am not mistaken^ 
that great instructor of the human mind, His- 
tory, nmy enable us to form a tolerably aceu* 
rate judgment ; for Histwy Is but a repetlticHO. 
of the same causes leading to the same effects^ 
and varied only by trifling and adventitious cir* 
cumstancesb Now the page of History in- 
structs us after this wise : that when a plalii^ 
simple nation, possessing few wants, and those 
intelligibly expressed and easily supplied^ 
chooses to depart from Its natural habits, and 
permits or encourages its Inhabitants to mi^ 
with neighboiurs of a more luxurious, splendid, 
and showy way of living, they soon acquire 
an undefinable and mongrel sort of character^ 
and in the process of time become completely 
subdued, while they fondly delude themselves 
that they are only highly gmtiiSedi. The same 
authority will also Inform us, that when the 
people of any nation, throu^ caprice, or for 
whatever reason, become tired of its constitu- 
tion and laws, break the even line of their 
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forefathers, and call in the assistance or alliance 
of a powerful neighbour, that nation seldom 
fails te be subjugated by its allies, who are 
glad tx) profit thus by its weakness, and to gain 
the advantages of victory without the appear^ 
ance of hostility. 

Having thus appealed to historical experi- 
ence, I would recommend to my readers, who 
are very much interested in the approach of this 
anarchy, to consider whether the examples I 
have cited are not applicable to the case before 
ns. We cannot take too much pains to throw 
light tipon the subject, sinee the parties con- 
cerned seem desirous to involve it in obscu-* 
rity. It \9 indeed a matter that requires a great 
extent of retrospect, for the evil has of late 
years ihcreas^ to such a magnitude (as the 
periodibal criticks inform us) that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to ascertain the boundaries be- 
tween' Prose apd Vense. AH we know for cer-- 
tain is, that they have been broken down, and 
that nothing is left to mark the place of theip 
existence, but now and then a comma hoisted 
in the iront of a word, or sometimes stuck iu 
the middle. 

The whole affiiir, in my humble opinion^ 
affords matter of deep instruction and serious 
meditation. It most lamentably points out the 
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miseries which arise from otir being discoti- 
tented with the gifts that nature hajs bestowed 
on us^ and the foUy of a()ing the language of 
a country that can never be spoken in oiir 
own without the suspicion of affectation. Whai^ 
for example^ had plain men, simple men^ 
telling a plain^ simple story, or meditating pn 
a series of intelligible argumepts>' to do with 
the sound of the Ummp? Why should they 
be anxious to wake with the dewy morriy to 
study antient hrcj ovj wandering in the mead ox 
moss-growii path^ to behold the radiant ap- 
pearance of the sUn, and contemplate the vevr 
dant beauties of the rustic plkihi? Why 
should they want so much cooling from ze^ 
pht/rsy intoxicate themselves by drinking the 
balmy breezes^ or descend into the vale where 
not a gleam of sunshine c^n pierce? Why 
lament the suddien variations of our clime, or 
bcj on the contrary, glad avid jocund that th6y 
are not exposed to the ruthless peUiiigs of the 
pitile^ storm? Althoiigh exposed every day 
to the volunteer transports of the spirit-stirring 
<lrum> and the ear-piercing fife, they have 
yet scaped the clangor of hostile arms, and 
the dire prospect of the ensofiguined plain 
purpled with the streams of expiring youth 
and life. The infuriate enemy has not jet 
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wettedi his feet with the British ChaBDel'^ 
sproy: their steeds do iiot prance in oar streets^ 
nor have they with barbarian gripe entwirted, 
in Tarquinian grasp^ the beauteous ringlets 
of our rosy-Jingered daughters, or chary ma- 
trons. Our swains cafn yet hail the tncensc- 
breathing mom : our nymphs tHp^ with many* 
twinkling feet, the chalk-drawn floor, or tn- 
A«fe the balsamic steams of lamp of various 
Awe, without the c?rearf alarms of gore-thirstfid 
foes — thrill to the many-sounding orchestra 
attuned to their sweetest sympathies, and in 
shady, blest retreats, sip the bland mixtures 
of the Lisbon fruit and the VTestem cane. 
Why then should we scatter our phmtts to the 
mewless winds, or exchange sound sleep for 
halmy slumbers, and mar a plain tak by vmy^' 
ward fancies? 

Yet, such are the changes brought about in 
the Republicik of Letters, by the mutual con- 
tests and excursions of our Prose-men and 
Poets into each other^s territories, and by this 
strange and unmeaning commerce established 
between them; although they must be con- 
vinced that the commodities peculiarly belong- 
ing to, and manufactured by one class, can 
never suit the habits of the other, but must 
appear unnatural and affected. That the Poets 
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should wish for an^ intercowBe of this kind^ 
may be readily believed^ because it is so very 
easy to assume the style of the other party: 
aod hence it may be generally observed that 
when Poets become old or decayed, they in- 
sensibly run into prose, retaining nothing but 
their original name. Much of this, too, has 
been occasioned by the encouragement given 
to Blank Vsrse, which many very justly 
consider as a sart of neutral state, privil^ed 
to deal in eontmband wares, to harbour smu^ 
§^ers, and to be the general' refuge of perswis 
who have failed, and can make no deoeut figura 
either in rhyme or reason. But it wiU be*kes 
easy to apologize fiDr the avidity which prose wri--^ 
ters have shown to borrow, or even steal, fvom 
their lofty and high-flying neighbours They 
may, indeed, sometimes plead pov<erty, and 
poverty is a sore tempter. It is the duty aad 
honour of every man to extricate himself from 
- it by legal m^ms and honest industry : yet I 
am afraid that their efforts are more frequeiitly 
wade to bide thaa to prevent this poverty ; for 
many of them, whom the Pertodieal Griticka^ 
lately- ordered to- be stripped, had aothitig- on 
bittrraga^afid^ shreds, aiid were- d^fieisnt i&tl^ 
QommeA neceswriesrof meaniag. 
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But whatever may be the cause of ^is con-* 
fusion^ all must allow that it is high time to 
put a stop to it^ and ascertidn the regular 
boundaries of Prose and Verse, For this im-r 
portant purpose, I know nothing more effec- 
tual than a strong remonstrance and recom- 
mendation to our Periodical Criticks, signed 
by Common 3cnse, inviting and beseeching 
them to apprehend all pem>ns, of whatever 
rank or degree, who may be found breaking* 
down the stiles, or straggling out of their 
bounds, and after stripping them of any foreign 
ornaments they may have borrowed, or pur- 
loined, pass them into their own cpuntiy; 
where they may perhaps get employment from 
some well-disposed venders of cheese, or makers 
of trunks. 

It has been suggested to me that the aid of 
Parliament ought to be solicited on this occa- 
sion ; and undoubtedly it cannot be denied that 
an Act of Parliament is an instrument of great 
weight and authority, especially when sup- 
ported by proper penalties, and enforced by a 
vigilant lAagistracy. But I question whe- 
ther, in the present instance, such an Act 
could be procured. I speak it with great sub- 
mission, but I must speak the truth : and the 
truth is, t|iat many of the leading orators in 
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that august assembly have been of late years so 
much infected with the wandering disposition 
of which I complain, that I should not much 
like to trust them with a bill drawn up, as a 
bill of this kind ought to be, They are very 
laudably employed at present in considering 
the means of defending our country, and an- 
noying the enemy ; and I most heartily wish 
them success ; and they may shew great skill 
in systematizing the volunteers, calling forth 
the militia, and training the regulars ; but 
there might be danger in their attempting to 
4egislate for lambicks, Trochaicks, and Anar 
pesticks. As the leading men among them 
have long acquired the art of commanding the 
suffrages of the country-gentlemen by luminous 
displays of brilliant eloquence, coruscations oi, 
argument, and scintillations and sparklings of 
wit, they might be somewhat i^luctant to lay 
an embargo on the hyperbole, suspend the use 
of the prosopopeia, or prevent the importation 
of the apostroph^. 

Upon the whole, therefore, I am inclined to 
trust more to our Periodical Criticks ; and I 
hope the hints I have thrown out will invigo- 
rate their diligence, and make them more 
watchful, if possible, over the objects of their 
auperintendance. They will thereby confer a 
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ireiy great and lasting obligation on thoee who 
jet adhere to the doctrine of the independence 
of Prose and Verse, who are candid enough in 
respect each on its proper ground^ but dislike 
that unnatural mixture which must lead to in- 
extricable confusion, and ultimately place the 
English ^unong the dead languages. I speak 
feelingly. It would certainly bring nun on 
ine if my good friend Mr. Urban were to insbt 
that I should give a lyrical turn to my lucnbra- 
ti<Mis ; aqd I am not much more reconciled to 
cur Epic Historians^ whp seem to give a pre- 
&ience to the ear at the expence of the under- 
standing, and pay more attention to. the pe- 
riods of their sentences than to thofe of chrono* 
logy. The writers of Novels may, indeed^ be 
permitted to propagate a mixed breed, and 
Uend their colours as they please, because, if 
they were either prose or verse, they would be 
nothing ; but, in every other species of writing, 
it were to be wished that some attention should 
be paid to the graces of simplicity, and some 
to the language of common sense. 

After all that I have urged, however^ oii 
this sul^ect, I must acknowledge that we live 
in times of distracted opinions ; and I am not 
so vain as to think that I can procure an ingi- 
mediate reconciliation. Some think that the 
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i^ meaning of words may be changed, and this 

iln we know has often been the case within the 

p last two centuries ; bat others are of opinion 

if that words have no occasion for any meaning 

> whatever, and that all the beauty of writing 

1 depends on arrangement. It would be pre- 

i sumption in me to decide on so important a 

I point. We have, it is true, been accustomed 

( at school to make what are called nonsense 

verseSy but I know not why we should at a 
more advanced age be so partial to rumsense 
prose. I shall only, therefore, conclude with 
avowing certain prejudices of long standing, 
and among these, that a meaning is indispen- 
sable in prose ; that the beauty of a meaning 
consists in its being easily apprehended ; that 
upon the whole there can no great harm arise 
from being understood ; and that some c^ the 
most elegant writers in our language are at 
the same time the most intelligible. 
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'^ Pu^o multos potuisse ad sapientiam pervenire, nisi 
putassent se jam perveoisse.'' 

Seneca de Tranq. 



July 1804. 

Thb wisdom of man has been employed for 
several thousands of years in laying open the 
sources of knowledge, in pointing out its im- 
portance^ and the fatal consequences of neglect- 
ing it ; yet I know not that any writers have 
touched upon a subject which is very intimately 
connected with it, and which I have det^- 
mined to handle in this paper : I mean the ad- 
vantages of ignorance. We have so many en- 
couraging treatises written to remove the diffi- 
culties which impede knowledge, that it would 
be impossible to enumerate them ; but, as far 
as my acquaintance with literature extends, we 
have no book expressly calculated to point out 
the difficulty of being ignorant, and the in- 
conveniences arising from it. Yet many emi- 
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nent teachers of youth have assured me that 
they find this one of the greatest impediments 
in their progress^ and that they could have 
sent out a much greater proportion of able 
young men from schools and colleges, if they 
could have persuaded them to remain ignorant 
a little longer. 

Something like this I have so often observed 
in the young men of the present day, that T 
am convinced the complaint is well founded, 
and I know not whether it is not the peculiar 
characteristick of the clever fellows of our day, 
that, as Seneca says in my motto, they ^^ fail 
in acquiring knowledge, merely because they 
think they have acquired it already/' It is to 
this, I doubt not, we must impute the slow 
progress made in our public schools and se- 
minaries, and, what I deem much worse, the 
little use that seems to be made of books and 
libraries : for how can we expect that the cme 
will be studiously attended, or the other care- 
fully consulted by those who refuse to confess 
their ignorance ? 

In former days I can well remember that 
young men were not ashamed of being igno- 
rant for a much longer period than would now 
be tolerated. A youth, for example, of fifteen 
iLuew scarcely anything, avowed his ignorance. 
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9bA sat ki sii<»|oe at the fee* of his C^maaliel, 
that he nught acquire knowledge as he aoqaired 
stffength, ia the course of nature. A young 
man of twenty was not kss willing to be igno* 
rudt^ and when introdnced into the company 
of his elders and superiors, was att^iti^e and 
submissive, retiring with some acquidtion of 
knowledge, but still more and mcHre convinced 
of hm ignorance, and so little ashamed of it^ 
that he often confessed it as a thin^ unavoid- 
skhle at hia age^ I can remember too thsit even 
at die i^s of twenty-five or more, it was not 
the feshion for men to suppose thesMelves uni- 
versal scholars, or that nature and seieace had 
poured into their capacious nunds the wkcde of 
their stores. They still did not blush to be 
unacquainted with what they had no means dF 
knowing, and were content to wait the skMr 
process of time and study, to rem^^e their ^ 
norance in a satidTactory and subsAaniaal man- 
ner. I can even recollect that some men very £sa 
advanced in life preserved the same wise prin- 
ciples, and to their last hour maintained the 
distinction between unavoidable and voluntary 
ignorance. 

We now pursue a very, different pla9, with 
what success I shall not say, but it is certain 
that we can find very few in the early perio<b 
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cf life wk» are ccnteBt to be ignorant. Tke 
greater part seem to have overoome every 4a£^ 
ficnlty when they have acquired the alphabet; 
and other kinds of knowledge poor in upon 
diem 80 fast^ that long before the period of 
manhood they have acquired all that this world 
can yield, and are old in every thing whidi 
can fit them for a speedy departare into 
another. 

Among other consequences of this plan, it 
has given rise to the breed of jmppieSy a de* 
scription of the human spectes very different 
from that incidentally touched upon by my 
predecessors. Puppies in former days were 
ignorant, and contented to be so : knowledge 
was not in their way ; and they contrived to 
fill up departments in society where it was not 
wanted. Our modem pup[Mes, however, are 
distinguished by an uncommon affectation of 
knowledge, which is so much worse than 
downright ignorance as it iff more difficult to 
remove. The wise man has indeed long ago 
^termitaed that there is more hope of a fool 
than of a young man " wise in his own con- 
ceit \^ and I am happy ia strengthen my poor 
<^inions by so venerable an authority. 

All knowledge is comparative ; but although 
among wise men some are content to know one 
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tiling, and oome another, and although all are 
tonvinced that human life is insufficient for 
universal science, yet the puppy of the present 
times is one who knows every thing, or says 
he does so, which with him is much the same 
thing. He holds this, indeed^ as a point of 
honour, and is so tenacious of it, that the most 
respectful mode of setting him right is con- 
strued into a rude contradiction which he is 
hound to resent; and hence so many wgumen- 
tative positions have lately been adjusted by 
means of a bet, or a case of pistols; 

It were a most desirable thing to rectify the 
prevailing notiops respecting ^Aame, of which 
a spurious kind is so6n likely to destroy the 
genuine; Wheh we consider how many things 
a young man cannot be expected to know, and 
how many things^ which he may think of some 
importance, he ought not to know ; and when 
we consider how slowly all really valuable 
knowledge can be Acquired, we may surely 
allow that every kind of ignorance is not a 
disgrace. But unfortunately knowledge and 
courage have by some means been confounded, 
and a young man is unwilling to be thought 
deficient in a taste for literature, lest he should 
be thought to have no taste for fighting. Two 
young gentlemen, we were told some time ago. 
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fought a duel ; the dispute was aboUt reUgion, 
and of the point in question it was found 
that they were both ignorant ; but then they 
had both commissions in the army, in which 
they would have us think that courage and 
.controversial divinity should be equally flou- 
rishing. 

In modem times it miist be allowed that 
many persons incur the suspicion of knowing 
something at a more easy rate than formerly. 
Literature is sprinkled over the nation by 
means of journals and periodical works in such 
a manner^ that many acquire a knack of talk- 
ing about matters beyond their reach, merely 
by such studies as they can pursue while under 
the hands of a hair-dressen In this way the 
puppy has many advatitages over the man of 
business ; the outside of his head bemg an ob-^ 
jcct of much greater importance,, his course of 
studies are prolonged in proportion to the 
talents of his operator, and therefore one who 
Ks engaged to a dress-ball tnust carry with him 
a prodigious quantity of information, which it 
is a pity should be k>st in the mazes of a new 
dance. This mode of study, however, is now 
BO common with both sexes, that the keeper 
of an eminent circulating library assures me 
that he can alv^ys calculate the popularity of 
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la new book by the quantity of hair-powder 
betvi^een the leaves^ and has often gratified the 
vanity of a young author by showing him how 
ably his best thoughts were smoothed by po^ 
nuufcum, and his finest flowet^ scented by mare- 
ehalle. This same gentleman^ however, hints 
that he is afraid he shall ere long be a sufferer 
by the prevalence of wigs among his male and 
fenale customers. ^^ They have no other time 
for study ; Mr. Peo jectok, than when under 
the hands of their frizeors ; and if tliey take to 
wigs, which they are doing very fast, they 
wiU give up reading akc^ether; for it can't 
be expected they should spare any other time 
for study, and I have met with some customers 
who, since these abominable wigs came in, 
have not cmly returned their books almost quite 
dean, but have actually withdrawn their sub*^ 
Scriptions at the end of the quarter, as having 
no leisure to read. If it were not for the girls 
at boarding-schools, who have neither hair- 
dressers nor wigs, I don't know what would 
become of literature, I assure you, Mr^ Pro* 
JSCTOR. And, bless their little hearts, they 
read every thing through and through, and are 
wondrous knowing at an age when you would 
thii^ they knew nothing/' 
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It has always appeared surprising to me, tliat 
while the imputation of ignorance is an insult 
not to be borne, and while a spirited young 
man would rather be called a rogue than a focl^ 
no means have been adopted to render igno* 
:ii^nce mote reputable. This too is the more 
surprising, as their associating with one add* 
ther would seem to give countenance and sup« 
port to their cause ; and the care they take to 
exclude their elders or superiors^ shews a kind 
of tacit consciousness that they ai^ men of 
knowledge only when in each other's company. 
But, without attempting to recondle these 
contradictions^ it certainly were to be wished 
that no men were ashamed of ignorance, unless 
those who have neglected the opportunities of 
acquiring knowledge^ and that those who 
would pass for men of knowledge would pa- 
tiently wait the times and seasons when it 
might be substantially acquired. Pretenders 
to knowledge cannot expect to hold out long; 
the appearances they put on may deceive those 
who trust only in appearances, but they will 
soon find that in ei^deavotiring to ape their 
superiors, they have been living beyond theit 
income, and must have recourse to bcnrowing, 
and other tricks practised by that class of per- 
sons known by the name of the shabby-genteel^ 
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who now and then give a miser's feast, but 
must starve the rest of the year for it. 

Another unhappy accompaniment of miac- 
knowledged ignorance is a certain degree of 
confidence^ which, in matters of this kind, is 
peculiarly offensive, and forms one of the justest 
objects of ridicule. On the contrary, it is one 
of the happiest consequences of the Intimate 
desire for knowledge, that it lessens a man's 
confidence, because the more he knows, the 
more he finds it necessary to. be unassuming 
and submissive. Hence, in company, we uni- 
versally find that the best-informed men are 
the least presumptuous, and that all which 
disturbs social conversation, and renders it 
useless as to the purposes of knowledge, arises 
from the pert forwardness of those who know 
nothing, or but a little at second-hand, and 
who are permitted to deliver their opinions 
only because modem politieness requires that 
they should not be desired to hold their 
tongues. 

A consciousness that knowlec^ is difiieuU 
to be acquired, and that the employment of the 
longest life is but the advancement of a few 
steps, would cure this propensity to reach the 
end without employing the means, f ^ A litde 
learning," Px)pe says, " is a dangerous thing;'! 
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and it is more dangerous in our days than it 
was in his, because more e^a^sily acquired, and 
more imposing. The learning whiqh would 
have been deemed little in his time, wpuld now 
fiaraish a dozen literary petits maitres with all 
they wish to know, and all they wish to 
acquire; a fund for impertinence, on which 
they might draw to. supply jthe deficiencies of 
study. 

. As the want of an honest acknowledgment 
pf ignorance is most generally felt in converaa- 
tion, it is with a view to conversation princi- 
pally that I have ventured to throw out these 
remarks, I should run into a strain of obser* 
vation somewhat too trite, were I to p^r8ue 
them ^Arthen . Yet, as it does not follow, that 
what is trite is universally believed, or that tho 
truths of which we are most fully ccqxvinced 
are tbo«e which have most in0uence on our 
practice, I shall not be ashamed tp conclude 
with observing, that men talk most, to the pur- 
pose on subjects with which they have some ac- 
quaintance ; that where we are profoundly jgno-* 
lant, there can be no great harm in being.pro- 
fiiundly silent; and that if we have had no oj^r- 
tunities of acquiring know]edge,:it is no disgrace 
to a^ow oiir ignoffaqoe. The man w|)o is adi^ed 
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for news, and has none, is not justified in re^ 
lating fictions ; yet, peiiiaps, if he has a veady 
wit, he may even then make a better figtire 
than him who dashes b<Jdly into a controversy 
about a matter of which he has neither heard, 
read, nor thought, or who wishes to pass off 
the second-hand minutes of a former conversa- 
tion as his own original ideas, the result of 
seeing what he never saw, or of reading what 
he never read. How many criticks in litera- 
ture, in painting, and other fine arts, has this 
species of petty larceny created, and how ably 
has the theft been concealed by cant phrases 
and imposing looks ! Detection, however, is 
neither uncommon nor difficult; and when a 
man's whole stock of knowledge, and even his 
style, are traced to the last pamphlet he met 
with, or to the newspaper in his pocket, it will 
be suspected, that although he has acquired 
knowledge, he has not come honestly by it 

But in recommending a candid avowal of 
ignorance, where knowledge is impossible^ I 
would not be thought to mean any infringe*!- 
ment on the rights and privileges of that class 
of men usually called politicians, especially if 
tfaey be, what they generally are, zealous 
]party-meD* j^norance is a more fertile sourw 
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0f gratification to them than knowledge^ and I 
ppnnot therefore conscientiously propose to rob 
them of it^ or insinuate that diey i^ould sub- 
stitute any thing better in its stead. Coover* 
sadon would in that case be absolutely at a 
stand; and we should not only lose much of 
our atf^Aen/ic information as to what passes at 
home in cabinet councils^ privy councils^ and 
other public places^ but the whole of our 
secret intelligence from the Continent would 
probably be annihilated ; a state of desolation 
which no humane man can contemplate with- 
out a becoming horror. It is not for me to 
hasten such a catastrophe ; but in those* other 
respects^ which have been considered in this 
paper^ it certainly may be of advantage to 
the young to remain ignorant a few years 
longer than is the usual practice ; to be con- 
vinced that knowledge id not to be acquired 
by borrowing or stealing with or without the 
risk of detection ; and that a man may boldly 
and unblushingly avow his ignorance^ pro- 
vided he can prove that he had no means of 
removing it. And as mistakes may arise 
fix)m the introduction of new words^ they 
ought also to be apprised^ that to be very 
knowing is but a counterfeit of wisdom ; it is a 
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tpeciea of low cunmng^ whick is much oftener 
Been throu^ than the adepts in it 'are aware^ 
and which when seen through takes away all 
pretensions to usefbl knowledge^ and often 
to common honesty. Ignorance of this, whe- 
ther acknowledged or not, is a peculiar bless* 
ing, and has very seldom been removed with 
impunity. 
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